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MACHINES THAT PAY THEIR 
OWN WAY IN SHORT ORDER 


Letters and reports in our files tell the story! 


Yes, there is ample proof that many Anderson Ice 
Cream Packaging Machines have paid for themselves 
in less than a year’s time. And why not, what with 
important savings in personnel, time, taxes, laundry, 
floorspace, even water to name but a few. 





satanaseet FILLER Better check your equipment right now and then call 

CAPPER NO. 34-C us in. Our sales engineers will gladly assist you in 
determining where efficiency can be stepped up and 
profits increased. 


The machines illustrated here are only a part of the 
labor saving, overhead reducing Anderson line. Write 
today for literature containing specifications, output, 
and operating details. 











MODEL 106-2 


WITH TWO HEADS VERTICAL STICK 


DISPENSER 
MODEL 171 





STICK 
CONFECTION 


MOLDS 4 
aa 


re, 
PORTABLE BAGCER 
MODEL 134 

STICK HOLDER 


MODEL 136 


STICK SORTER 
MODEL 131 


Use This Handy Coupon For Quick Information. 





ANDERSON BROS. MFG. CO., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


leh liemeen Please Send Bulletin No. 6-2 
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Smart modern design | 
attracts consumers 
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Where can an ice cream manufacturer turn, with 
complete confidence, when he wants cabinets 
with increased capacities . . . greater durability .. . 
more dependability . . . lower operating costs ? 
There’s one sure answer. To Kelvinator! For here 
are the cabinets that embody the matchless expe- 
rience of America’s pioneer builder of low tem- 
perature cabinets for the ice cream industry. 
Cabinets, open top or closed, for every type of 


(eee 


¢ 


6a Kechussator' 


outlet. Cabinets that keep vour product quality 
at its peak at the point of sale. Cabinets with 
quick service and space-thrifty features that are 
welcome to dealers everywhere. Choose Kelvin- 
ator ... with confidence! For complete details, 
see your Kelvinator representative or write for 
your copy of Kelvinator’s new Ice Cream Cabi- 
net Catalog. Kelvinator, Division of Nash-Kel- 
vinator Corp., Detroit 32, Michigan. 








> 








MORE of the Features that Mean MORE to your Dealers! 


© “Double-the-Width” lids . . . open from 
either side or end! 


@ Maximum capacity inminimum floorspace! 


® Cabinets designed for smooth, “in-line” 
fountain installation! 
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@ Even temperature distribution throughout 
cabinet! 


@ Plenty of “‘easy-to-service” features! 


@ Powered by efficient, trouble-free Polar- 


CAPACITIES 
packaGE 
102 pints 
254 pints 
226 pints 
403 pints 
560 pints 
Too pints 
g52 pints 
471 pints 
414" w wP 


427 ibs. 
550 lbs. 
710 lbs. 
499 \bs- 


of cabinet. 
perstruc qures > 








It's the biggest news since the first ice cream parlor! 
Seven out of ten Americans prefer to be 


served sodas and sundaes in paper! 


It's a fact... proved . . . in a scientific public opinion 
survey made by Fact Finders Associates. Trained 
interviewers in nine cities asked thousands of fountain 
customers the same questions about their prefer- 


ence between glass and paper service. 


Paper won by a landslide! 70.2% of the people 


expressing opinions said they preferred paper. 


\ 


WHAT DOES THIS MEAN 70 You 7? 


It means you know just where you stand. You're 
not applying guesswork or wishful thinking when 
you switch to paper. You’re following the trend to 
bigger business by giving the public what it wants. 


And look what you give the public — in 

Lily Mixrite service. In Lily dishes even plain 
sundaes take on glamour — and specials 

like the “Circus” — the “Bunny” — the “Clown” 
will have your fountain buzzing with 
excitement and high profit sales. 62 inches 
wide — 1 inch deep — the Lily Sundae Dish 
displays in full view all the ice cream, all the 
toppings — customers see all the 
tempting goodness. 


Sodas in Lily Mixrite Cups? The ovr < 
scientifically rounded bottom of the ha We — 
Mixrite Cup automatically sets up 


eo 
* 


a “swirlpool” action that | 


instantly blends all the syrup 

all through the drink. Even the newest 

clerk can’t fail to make uniform tasting drinks 
in Lily Mixrite Cups every time. 


~~ 


LILY-TULIP CUP CORPORATION © 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
New York * Chicago * Kansas City * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Seattle * Toronto, Canada 
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So , I< “ 
Le iA ; 
a ‘ ~ KALE <i 


Lily Mixrites cost little — save much — in time, labor 
and breakage. They'll please your customers 
— and your help 





if you'd like the full history-making 
Mixrite fountain story just 
fill out this coupon. 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





= 


Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation Dept. IF-6 
122 E. 42nd $t., New York 17, N. Y. ; 
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<- IS A PRODUCT OF... 


GERMANTOWN (ececenrlre, 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS, PHILADELPHIA, PA.—SAN FRANCISCO, a ee 
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| SI this profitable Scene 
ra ts repeated +s. 


when ingredients are 


Write for Complete Price List, and 
Free Advertising Material available 
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Customers can tell the difference between an 
average flavor and a full flavor like RICHard- 
son’s. It’s the “difference” that builds more 
business for you, through the cheapest form of 
advertising—a_ satisfied customer that sells 
himself and ¢e//s others about the wonderful 


flavor of your products. 


4 


FOR SODA FOUNTAINS— 
fruits, toppings and flavors 
—including all regular fla- 
vors, and special flavors for 
your extra profitable pro- 
motions, 





ie 


FOR ICE CREAM MAKING— 
fruits, nuts and flavors in- 
cluding the popular ruffle 
flavors for variegated ice 
cream, tarts, pies and nov- 
elties. 


Rochester 3, N. Y. 











E 


Ice Cream — 100 Years 
an American Favorite. 


Virginia Dare — Flavor 


Favorites Since 1835. EXTRACT co.., inc. 
Bush Terminal Building No. 10 
Brooklyn 32, New York 
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ICE CREAM INDUSTRY 
on 100 years of progress 





The Most Amazing Salesman... 


W. T. SAUNDERS, Sales Supervisor, VENDO DAIRY -VEND* i 3 CREAM VENDER 


Biltmore Dairy Farms, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
says: 


‘We have several Dairy-Vend machines in our Winston- 
Salem area and have been amazed with sales from them. 


“An accurate record was kept on three of the units during 
the month of March, and we averaged 97 bars per day for 
each Dairy-Vend for the 31 days. 


“We also replaced a two-hole ice cream cabinet with a 
Vendo Dairy-Vend during the month of March and had an 
increase of 60% over March, 1950. 


“These machines are working around the clock for us at 
no additional overhead, and along with 17 other Biltmore 
Dairy Farms branches, we are more than pleased with 
their results.” 


i 
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Dairy-Vend can be your “silent salesman.’ 
Dairy-Vend will work ‘round the clock for 
you, straight through the seven days of the 


week. It will prove its value to you through 





increased sales and profits, just as it has to 
W. T. Saunders of Biltmore Dairy Farms and 


to hundreds of others. 


*TRADE-MARK 
THE VENDO COMPANY ICP 


7400 East 12th Street 
Kansas City 3, Missouri 


Please send me a free copy of “Automatic Merchandising 
-the answer to increased sales and profits.” 


a 


Compony 


aS 
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AY back when Teddy Roosevelt was first advocating the 
Our “nifty” ice cream cabinet, 


’ ! as advertised in the Trade 
providing ice cream manufacturers with the type of storage and dis- Journal of 1905, marked a 


big stick, the Grand Rapids Cabinet Company led in 


pensing equipment which enabled them to build up their gallonage. definite forward stride. 
Though products have changed terrifically through the course of 

the years, the position of GRC remains the same. . 

it's still the best source of procuring the kind of equipment 

that boosts sales and nets maximum profit. If you want to 

fatten up some of your stops —— whether it takes a single 

Bobtail or complete interior — our unmatched experience 

and specially developed equipment can be exceptionally 

helpful to you. Why not drop us a line, now? 


in Drug Stores, Dairy 
Stores, Super Markets 
etc., GRC has made 
scores of highly 
successful in- 
stallations. 


CABINET 


One of dozens of drug store installations that have Cc oO MPA NY 
proved very profitable for both ice cream manvufac- 


turers and owners. 
yf 2 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN in cis 
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Engineered Production 
OUTPUT PER MAN-HOUR 


2 





0 Oo 
®Por at’ 


How Engineered 
Production 


Homogenizer 
Bottlenecks 


Engineered Production . . . the proper correlation of 
every machine, every process to gain greater output 
per man-hour . . . cannot be achieved if your pro- 
duction is geared to an old-fashioned or inefficient 
homogenizer. In many plants, Cherry-Burrell’s new 
visual engineering service has unveiled hidden ho- 
mogenizer bottlenecks and eliminated these threats 
to profit with Superhomo — industry's finest, most 
sanitary homogenizer. 


Do You Need a Superhomo? Using the latest in 
proved engineering principles, your Cherry-Burrell 
representative and branch engineer will help you 
analyze your plant — process by process. Together, 
you'll be able to see exactly how Superhomo will 
fit your existing layout— how it can promote a 


CHERRY -BURRELL CORPORATION 
General Sales and Executive Office: 

427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR 
DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 


Leenit tithe 2 Hea GCae ; naddli¢ 
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smoother flow of product at the production rate your 
plant and your profits demand. You'll quickly see 
how Superhomo capacity and dependable perform- 
ance can set the pace for high capacity production, 
eliminate expensive shut-downs, loss of production 
and overtime during busy seasons. In addition, you'll 
see what savings can be made in maintenance cost 
and clean-up time. 


Today, when the right methods and equipment count 
so much, it is important that you see your Cherry- 
Burrell representative about Engineered Production 
in your plant. Ask him to help you plan now — and 
order now so that material shortages and delayed 
deliveries won't affect your future production and 
profit. 
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THAT COUNT! 


During this Centennial year for the commercial ice cream industry, the Paraflined Carton Research Council 
will supply news stories and photographs on ice cream to 3000 newspapers throughout America. Tabulations 
from newspaper clipping bureaus show that the total circulation of all papers actually using this publicity 
averages more than 25 million each month. 


In addition to this tremendous amount of newspaper publicity, the Council releases—through a famous 
New York public relations firm—ice cream publicity features that go out every month to:— 


75 National, Sectional, and Farm Magazines 70 Television Stations 369 Radio Stations 
1500 Home Economists, Dietitians, and Special Writers 350 Industrial Magazines 


All this publicity —paid for and supervised by member companies of the Paraffined Carton Research Council— 
regularly reminds consumers of the many ways of serving ice cream and the joy in its eating. 


In advance of the consumer publicity program, the Council distributed much authoritative material to the 
ice cream industry itself, including the widely circulated book PackaGep Prorits, showing new trends in ice 
cream production and merchandising; and the highly informative Nationat DruG Store Survey that clearly 
revealed to the druggists of America the important turnover and profit advantages in selling ice cream. 


Now in preparation for release this year, as a special Centennial promotion by the Council for the ice cream 
industry, are full color filmstrips on SecuinG Packacep [ce Cream THrouGH Grocery Stores and on 
SELLING PackaGep Ice Creaw THroucu DrueG Stores. These filmstrips are designed to be used by ice cream 
manufacturers to help their grocery and drug outlets to better merchandise ice cream. 


MEMBERS OF PARAFFINED CARTON RESEARCH COUNCIL 
BLOOMER BROS. COMPANY, NEWARK. NEW YORK © BURD & FLETCHER COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI « THE BUTLER PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY, TOLEDO. OHIO. + CHICAGO 


CARTON COMPANY, CHICAGO. ILLINOIS * CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS * MARATHON CORPORATION, MENASHA, WISCONSIN * MICHIGAN 
CARTON COMPANY, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN © THE RICHARDSON - TAYLOR GLOBE CORPORATION, CINCINNATI OHIO * SUTHERLAND PAPER COMPANY KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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CREATORS 


\ OF THE 4 
a 6 


Refreshing 


ICE CREAM 


“yEMCKE WINDOW DOMINATIONS 
\ *s og and STREAMERS... seu cw 


MORE ICE CREAM FOR YOU! 
* A Pangburn Co-op Program is: TOP SELLING 
FLAVORS with TOP CO-OP ADVERTISING—AT LOW- 7: 
EST POSSIBLE COST! 


Pangburn’s colorful “Window Dominations” to border the windows 
of your retail outlets, cost you only 35c, and Window Streamers are 
FREE! You can do more with a Pangburn program . . . for sales . . . 
for profits .. . for reputation ... than any program we know of. 


ume. Guly and August are LEMON FLAKE Months rant wont +, tess 








STARTING WITH THE BASIC FOUR 


Yes, because we have Pures, Blends, Concentrates and 
Powders in hand to work with, we are able, by using 
various combinations, to make a tremendous number of 


different Vanilla Formulas. 


Here at Vanilla Laboratories, we believe an individual 
Vanilla Formula can be found that will bring out 


each product's best flavor. 


That’s why we study each product submitted so carefully 
and the fact that we have the basic four and the experience to 
juggle them is one reason we are able to find the desired 


formula in the vast majority of cases. 


y 


LABORATORIES, INC., rocntster, nv 


BLENDS © CONCENTRATES © POWDERS 
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THE RECORD PULL OF THE “‘30-L0” 
BAG-SAVING PROGRAM POINTS TO 
RECORD SALES FOR YOU! 


From 40,000,000 comic book ads in full color... now on the stands... 
reaching kids, everywhere. 
From 120,000,000 4-color ads in Sunday Newspaper Comic Sections 
. +. now reaching millions of families! 
From the 30,000,000 kids of America reached over 524 stations of the 
Mutual Network on “Mel Allen’s ‘POPSICLE’ Clubhouse” 
.. Starting in June! 
From over 15,000,000 Gift Lists distributed free to the 
children of Americal | 


gl 


IT ALL ADDS UP acd ® 
“ee Dopsicle Ge 
Fudgsicié’ Creamsiclé? Dreamsicié? weseseme\\ 1 


® “JO-10;’ “POPSICLE,” “FUDGSICLE,” “CREAMSICLE,” and “DREAMSICLE,”’ ore 


registered trade marks of the Joe Lowe Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


40% weer 26th STEEET'*< MEW YORK 3, EW Yorn 
2744 EAST ITH $T 100 STERLING ROAD 
(fe) 40), bcGmme) be ) tleomma@ 4. 5 te) 


400 WEST OHIO ST 
CHICAGO, iit LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Copynent 1951 Joe Lowe Corporation 
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and when 


The name and trademark of Walter 
Baker have stood for matchless quality 
in fine chocolate liquors, cocoa powders, 
and kokolate since 1780. 

And there’s a Walter Baker product 
for every chocolate ice cream, choco- 
lated milk, or ice cream bar need! All 
are specially blended and processed to 
meet the particular requirements of the 
dairy industry. All have that superior 


The First Name in Chocolate .. . 


INISHE 
num CCEPTANCE 


LS 


it comes to 


Fine Chocolate Ingredients for the Dairy Industry .. . 


Baker's flavor that gives your products 
full, rich chocolate character. 

Perhaps that's the reason why so many 
of our customers are the recognized 
leaders in the dairy industry. 

Let our trained sales representatives 
show you the profit-making benefits of 
Walter Baker quality, and help you 
select the Baker product that is best for 


‘your own pi articular use. 


The Finest Name in Service 


WALTER BAKER CHOCOLATE AND COCOA 


DIVISION OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION e DORCHESTER 24, MASS. 
SINCE 1780 
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and still your best specialty promotion 


More than 25 years ago, many leading 
ice cream manufacturers began using Ice 
Cream Dixies to promote their best ice 
cream. As the original paper packed 
individual portion, Dixie Cups proved to 
be a boon to sales as well as a means 
for profitable sampling. 





Ice Cream Dixies are still 
your best specialty promo- 


a aaaan sae meee Continued hard-hitting advertising and 


promotion over the years have made 

| @ Use of a nationally accepted Ice Cream Dixies the most widely known, 

a most widely accepted of all individually 

© Patieeen of yous heat packed portions of ice cream. The famous Dixie Picture 

© The sampling of your quality Lid Promotion has played a mighty important role by 
product at a profit. cashing-in on the hero worship of each succeeding 


+ ieee of Mahon enetng ~My) generation of youngsters. 

a OS a % Today, more Ice Cream Dixies are being sold 

© Support from years of con- if ‘ p SP than ever before. Each year manufacturers are 
sistent advertising. = faced with bigger demands for Dixie Cups. Each 

oe ae eee year new manufacturers are added to the roll of 

; , those who count on Ice Cream Dixies as one of 

their basic promotion and sampling programs. 


at “af the Disie Cup Comper? — DIXIE CUP COMPANY 


EASTON, PA., CHICAGO, ILL., DARLINGTON, 5S. C., FT. SMITH, ARK., BRAMPTON, CANADA 
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PURITOSE 


BRAND 


CORN SYRUP 


CERELOSE 


BRAND 


dextrose 


GLOBE 


CORN SYRUP 


(aumers pref 


smoother, 
finer-tasting 
Ice Cream 


Globe, Cerelose and Puritose 
ore registered trade-marks of 
Corn Products Refining Company, 
New York, N.Y. 
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Ice cream manufacturers have found that 
PURITOSE corn syrup produces superior 
results of highest quality. CERELOSE has 
also won great usage in the making of ices 
and sherbets, as well as ice cream. 

Make a finer product... win consumer’ 
preference for your brand. 


Full technical service, no obligation 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place ° New York 4, N. Y. 
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DEFINITELY BOOS 
Spe SUMMER SALES 
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BUTTERSCOTCH RIPPLE 
MARSHMALLOW RIPPLE 


: STRAWBERRY RIPPLE 
ice cream sales TRIPLE ORANGE-PINEAPPLE 
| PURE MAPLE RIPPLE 


at BLACK-RASPBERRY 
when you blend with PINEAPPLE RIPPLE 


‘ Tee cream manufacturers all over the country are CARAMEL RIPPLE 
building sales by blending their own vanilla ice cream 
with Ready-To-Use Ripple Sauces. They’re running CHERRY RIPPLE © 
Fudge Ripple as a basic flavor all year around, and FUDGE RIPPLE 
featuring monthly specials from our eleven fast-selling PEACH RIPPLE 


flavors. 



























Remember . . . all Ripple Sauces are simple to use—just cool and pump 
into ice cream as it leaves the freezer. And. . . all are triple-purpose: for use 
as Ripples, for flavoring ice cream. and for making SUNDAE CUPS (just 


pour from the pail ana use). 
B A L CH FLAVOR Company = — 


ADAMS & FULTON STREETS, PITTSBURGH 33, PA. 


Production Helps- Feature your RIPPLE "re ipl 


flavor specia! of the month 5 ~ $e | 
with our tree multicolor PMS Sy 


Gree Aduertising- 





. 


eee fz \ 
advertising streamers 4 Ne 54 
Your name or trademark will be tee 


ce. ae. 


imprinted on them at no extra charge 
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Scheer 
ICE CREAM 
CABINETS 





















You'll find more features, more performance, more in 


design and inore in appearance with Schaefer cabi- 
nets. Whether it’s a chest type, extra capacity, glass 
top or an open top model, your best buy is Schaefer. ~ 
They stand up longer because they’re built that way 


MODEL SEC Dipping capacities: 55 gals.— 9” containers, 
65 gals.— 82" containers. 14.9 cv. ft. usable space 





SCHAEFER INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS ° SINCE 1929 

















CONFECTIONS 


Leads the field with this exciting news: 


. 99 
‘“No royalties to pay 
That's right, there are no strings on your outright pur- 
chase of Fulton Molds! 


SINGLE MOLDS AVAILABLE IN 3, 3%, 3¥%2 AND 4 
OUNCES 


S c TWIN MOLDS AVAILABLE IN 4 OUNCES 


be RE MOLDS AVAILA 

greet aianene JUNIOR MOLDS OR CO OLDS BLE IN 2 
Speeds Production . . . reduces costs... OUNCES 

positive clamp arrangement .. . perfect 

stick alignment... easy to clean... 

simple in design . . only 3 parts to 

assemble or disassemble . . . all stainiess 

steel construction . . . available in single 

or twin models. 


EF 


DEFROSTING TANK 
All Stainless Steel 
construction . . . 
float with top roll- 
ers to slide empty 
molds into convey- 
wo Be. . « 
justable legs . . . 
insulated side pads 
to protect operator 
from heat . . . floor 


space 25” x 12”. 
MOLD RACKS 


The perfect rack to . @ Baskets, bumpers and handles @ Pan drawn from one piece of 
- er oom J made of polished stainless steel heavy gauge copper with 4 inch 
— yee asl welded into rigid frame. copper wire rolled into rim. All 
ne I yp ng corners rounded. No seams to 
cot vuhher suites te @ Cups and pans made of heavy crack open. 

| tinned copper, the fastest refriger- 


ation transmitting material. @ Smooth interior finish. 


floor space 20” x 55 


FULTON ENGINEERING CO. 


37-25 Vernon Boulevard e Long Island City 1,N.Y. e lronsides 6-7678 


Write for descriptive folder on the complete Fulton Line of Novelty 
equipment including Brine Tanks, Baggers, Chocolate Dipping Tanks, etc. 
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mm WORK SIMPLIFICATION 


ay in the ICE CREAM INDUSTRY 


: n Various Ice Cream Plants 


One 
Girl 


Using 2% GALLON 


MORRIS 
LOCKTOP 


PAPER CANS 


MORRIS PAPER MILLS @ 135 SOUTH LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
NATIONAL FOLDING BOX €O. @ NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 

I 
Also Distributed by CHERRY-BURRELL CORP. * The CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. « Branches in Principal Cities 


MANUFACTURED 
AND DISTRIBUTED BY 
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Jn a few short weeks the ice cream season will be in full 
‘swing. Sales will be up .. . but competition will be keen. 
You will attract more trade if you supply your customers 
with SURE-KOLD INSULATED BAGS .. . the bags that keep 


ce cream cold and solid from store to table or home 
freezer chest. 


SURE-KOLD INSULATED BAGS can be custom-printed in one 
or more colors with your name, trademark, and sales mes- 
sage. The insulating, cold-holding material is one of the 


most efficient available, yet SURE-KOLD BAGS cost less than 
any other insulated bag. 


Remember, a SURE-KOLD INSULATED BAG is often the sales- 
clinching factor . .. the difference between a sale made 
and a sale lost to your competitor. Supply your retailers 
with SURE-KOLD BAGS now. Place them on or near your self- 
service cabinet with an invitation to use them. For full in- 
formation, write, phone, or wire today. 


DESIRABLE TERRITORIES OPEN TO DISTRIBUTORS AND SALES 
REPRESENTATIVES. APPLICATIONS AND INQUIRIES INVITED. 


WHITNEY BROTHERS, INC. 


Established in 1877 
34-42 FARNSWORTH STREET BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 


Pacific Coast: West Coast Coverage Co., 4204-10 S$. Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


26 


In this 
100" year... 


- + + more and more ice 
cream men are using 
these insulated bags 


to increase ice cream sales. 
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BAGS 


@ Available in a full range 


of sizes. 


@ Lowest priced insulated 


bag on the market. 


@ Strong, efficient, attrac- 


tive. Easy to use. 


@ Custom-printed to your 


requirements. 


ICE CREAM 
wi the 


40 THE SPECINE 
WSULATEO BAG 
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NO. 6 in a new, informative series: 


What factors affect 
"melt-down' in ice cream? 


Unless it is an inferior product, the con- 
Sumer rarely sees or eats ice cream in 
melted form. So to meet his standards, 
your ice cream should fall only within 
these broad extremes: 

1. It should not “stand- 

up" too long after being 

Subjected to room temper- 

ature. That is, it should 

not retain its original shape as if it 

were a custard. 

2. It should not give the impression of 

being thin or watery when it does melt. 

Melted ice cream should have a rich, 

creamy appearance. 


<r menth mmedend o bonh 374 
Kind and anount Of > L ae a 


If ice cream melts too slowly, the probable 
cause is too much stabilizer; if ice cream 
melts too fast or to a very thin consist- 
ency, additional stabilizer will probably 
help. 
Ice cream stabilized with 
some of the vegetable type 
Stabilizers melts down 
faster than that made with 
gelatin. 


Contributing causes of slow meltir 


1. Excessive fat clumping in the mix. 
This may be caused by homogenizing at 
too low a temperature. (Note paragraph 
on Gelox) 

2. Drawing ice cream from freezer at too 
low temperatures, particularly when us- 
ing continuous freezers. 


"Curdy" melt-down 


This is caused by precipitation of a part 
of the protein in the mix. It may happen 
when any factor tends to de-stabilize the 
protein. These factors include: 

1. High or prolonged heat. 

2. Too high calcium content. 


3. Too high acidity in the mix at the 
time of homogenization, particularly if 
high pressure is used. 

4. Reaction between some of the stabi- 
lizer and mix components. 


5. Too long storage at low temperatures. 
Occasionally ice cream on melting wiil 
tend to separate or whey off. This con- 
dition is closely associated with the de- 


velopment of curdy melt-down and caused 
by essentially the same factors. 


Some ice cream melts down to leave a mass 
of foam. This may be caused by: 
1. Too low mix viscosity. 
2. Large air cell structure — particu-— 
larly due to excessive whipping before 
freezing. 


3. Incomplete or improper stabiliza-— 
tion. 
Gelox 


When used at the right proportions, Gelox 
assists in imparting to ice cream a highly 
desirable melting quality. It 
permits a normal rate of melt- 
ing and proper fluidity coupled 
with rich, creamy body. 

Gelox is particularly helpful 
in overcoming slow melt-down 
that might have been caused by 
fat clumping, as Gelox acts on 
the fat phase in the mix and assists in 
keeping the fat particles small and sep- 
arate. 

Even more important, besides assisting in 
proper "“melt-down", Gelox gives your ice 
cream a distinctive body — creamy, extra- 
smooth texture. A Gelox mix requires no 
aging — has low and uniform viscosity for 
maximum ease in handling, economy in proc-— 
essing. 


@ 
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Order a trial shipment at the quantity price for a 
test in your own plant. If not satisfied, you say 
return the unused product for credit at our expense. 


Switt & Company 


Stabilizer Department 
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‘ 


Makers of Gelox, Vestirine, and 
VOR etm cmerriiment: Sherbet 


Stabilizers and Velvatex food gelatin 
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with the WHITE 3000! 
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For more than 50 years the greatest name in trucks 
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GREATER MANEUVERABILITY WEW CAB SAVES DRIVER TIME 


FUNCTIONAL ADVANTAGES of the White 3000 
mean more deliveries in Jess time... at lower 
cost, for ice cream delivery service. 


Operating records from across the nation 
prove it. 

Ira Wilson & Sons, of Detroit, have the hand- 
some White 3000 shown above in retail delivery 
service in Ann Arbor, Mich. The report from 
this well known company: “The White 3000 
handles well in traffic, maneuvers well in close 
quarters, saves time in parking, loading and 
unloading. It’s a real salesman on wheels 
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BETTER VISIBILITY . . . SAFETY LOW LOADING HEIGHT 


.. a rolling billboard for our company!” 

From every standpoint...in every element 
of delivery service ... this new kind of truck 
Saves time and cuts costs. 


Shorter wheelbase means much shorter turn- 
ing radius... larger-capacity body without 
increasing overall length. Low-level cab saves 
driver steps and time. Wide-angle visibility 
makes it a safer truck to drive. Dropframe design 
minimizes lifting, saves energy. 

It’s tomorrow’s truck for the ice cream 
industry . . . today! 


2 THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
(CMERGENCY Cleveland 1, Ohio 


y 
TJERVICE 
4 Keep your Whites 
ake in good working 
, condition 
... for the duration! 


= 
Rall 


Tips its cab to service " 


SUPER POWER 
3000 
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‘Butter Brickle 


PROVED BIG Mth 


OUTSOLD ONLY BY VANILLA, CHOCOLATE, STRAWBERRY 
...say these Manufacturers 


All-The 


'TTE “-_ 
5 Our six — BRICK E 
“BUTTER , cy. I People in ‘ 


noe ee 


A HEAPING MEASURE 


OF EATING PLEASURE 





Of Six Stock Flavors Fourth Largest Seller 


hat in the 
“Our records show ¢t J 
necsmven the pas onan Omaha market and in the TER 


Ur ar 


St 
taken the curt’ eco ' a of BUTTE €a never seems’ of Nebraska, 5 
illa.”” eam.” ; 


ically 
time flavor lt . 
the time —Sylivan Vie p 
aster, 
Lance". H.G 


—Island Farm ( 


R BRICKLE 1. BRICKLE is the fourth largest 





seller we have. 


Hibbin ‘reamery Co, 
8, Minnesc; il Rector, 
Ralph Nelson G. vn President 





Ranked Third 


“For the pa . 
TER BRICKLE haw pe! BUT. 


— Potter Ice Cream Co 
aterloo, lowa 
- T. Potter 








Never Below Fourth Only 3% U 


“A recentcheck of our sales shows “Our reca sh 
that this popular flavor (BUT- BRIC owed BUTTER 
TER BRICKLE) has not been Cream sales jn 
below fourth place during the f e—on! 

past six years.” Numbe Y 3% under the 


nder No, 2 


» and 12% 
f tWo seller” 





—Kemps Ice Cream Co. ; 
Minneapolis, Minn. —Wells Dairy 
David C. Ramsay € Mars, lowa 

Roy Wells 


VOLUME and PROFIT BUILDER! 


YOU TOO...CAN PLEASE YOUR DEALERS... SATISFY YOUR CONSUMERS! 


MANY ADVERTISING HELPS FREE 
Your order will bring full information about 
FREE Newspaper Advertising Mats and Radio 
Spot Recordings to TELL AND SELL consumers 
. . + plus, FREE — beautifully-lithographed, full- 
color store posters to push BUTTER BRICKLE at 
the Point-of-Sale throughout your sales area. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF! mAde COUPON 


Make 30-Gallon Trial Run On Our 


Satisfaction-Or-Money-Back Offer.Why FOR 10 LBS.— FIRMA 
miss out on something that should go a. bestich. mie) | ADORESS. 


so big for you, when we make a fest 


ee SS 
run so easy? Simply fill out and mail 30 GALLON BY ipa 


the coupon at the right. 7, 1 /, A Z RUN NOTE: Regular 27-pound tins of BUTTER BRICKLE sell for 53 per pound 


“MADE BY ICE CREAM MAKERS FOR ICE CREAM MAKERS” L. 
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SAVE! You'll save money by ordering BUTTER 
BRICKLE flavoring in regular 27-lb. tins... @ 
53¢ per lb. On orders for 4 tins (108 Ibs.) or 
more, freight will be prepaid to any point in 
the U.S. To estimate quantity of BUTTER BRICKLE 
to order, figure 4 Ib. of BUTTER BRICKLE for each 
finished gallon of ice cream. 


FENN BROS., INC., SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Falls, S. D. 


—= ah 
Please ship one 10-pound tin of FENN’S BUTTER BRICKLE Candy ice Cream 
Flavoring on money-back gvorantee. Price 58 per pound, F. O. B. Sioux 














On orders a tins (108 Lbs.) or more, freight will be prepaid to any | 


| point in the U 
SATISFACTION ...OR MONEY BACK 


nin. ie GEG Sak mae sob tes GO 


79 








(...can last all year /) 


A Fast Seller in Summer! 


Now’s the time to win new customers 

for bulk ice cream! Everybody eats 

more ice cream in summer, and the 

half-gallon size is a convenient, economical 

way for homemakers to be sure they have plenty 

on hand! Summer’s picnics, barbecues, and quick, light 
meals offer you and your dealers tremendous promotional 
possibilities .. . and the year’s best chance to build a reg- 
ular market of everyday users for your brand ice cream! 


A Steady Seller All Year! 


Greatly increased storage space in 

modern home refrigerators and the 

rapidly increasing number of home freezers 

has opened a new market for bulk ice cream. 

Marathon’s space-saving rectangular cartons 

make bulk ice cream easy to store at home! A quick 

pull on the exclusive double tear flap quickly opens the 
carton... wide top permits easy spooning. Cover recloses 
tightly to protect unused portions. 


ote Eye-catching package designs—printed on pure white, flat “billboard” surfaces —give instant brand 


and flavor identification to your bulk ice cream ... step up self-service sales! 


FOR AMERICA’S FINEST FOODS 


MARATHON 


ats . . 
ete For complete information ask your Marathon Representative or write to 


Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin 





There’s nothing like it—that 
well-deserved snooze after a good go at the lawn. 
Nothing either, like the feeling that comes 
when you know you've given your product the best, 


all along the way. 





This means, of course, that you've 
used sugar. It is always uniform, has more 


sweetening power, and brings out the best flavors 








of higher-priced ingredients. You know that 
its use will heighten the quality of your produc. 


For your own gratification 


An 
YY f —and your customers’! — 


use sugar. It pays off in 


i , ; 
5 solid satisfaction! 
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Bastian-Blessing TWIN-SERV = 
The Fountain That’s Geared to Big Gallonage 


: ' ) { — a een 
JUNTA Give = PEC) 


Ar, A~encaeey 





TWIN-SERV Soda Fountain, Peck Drug Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


i" _— with us inside the Peck Drug Company store at Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
4 ne look at the long counter and volume seating capacity is convincing evi- nstration 
dence that here is no auxiliary installation. This is a first class ice cream mer- Demo 
chandising operation— geared to heavy traffic and fast turn-over. 
This installation includes the beautiful new patented TWIN-SERV, the 
latest fountain acquisition of this 20-unit chain—an exclusive Bastian-Blessing 
customer. Bastian-Blessing’s TWIN-SERV does a matchless job of meeting te 
big business requirements with its customer-attracting, profit-building ad- “it « 
vantages. 


“Show-All” 
See the Kit 


: — ; : Shows you the nation’s 
Duplicate facilities permit two operators to work simultaneously without hnest fountains in full 


ee ae eat . ‘ . . : color so realistically, you'll think you're 
interference; matching rolled-edge fronts combine all elements into one musing the enemy 08 6 atnaic eanet 
streamlined unit; ice cream cans are up front and tilted for easy access; stainless 

. . : . Shows your cust 
steel drip-proof lids keep your ice cream free of foreign substances; and the your customer how to have the foun- 


: : , , tain he wants... in the style 
famous Johnson All-Dry Flash Water Cooler maintains perfect refrigeration. and size to fit his needs . . 


; Sel : : by letting him build it first 
At every Opportunity, urge your customers to insist on Bastian-Blessing— in miniature. 
the fountains that build ice cream sales. 


On TROBASTIAN-BLESSINGCé- 


4215 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 


See this vivid 


demonstration today. 
No obligation. 


a, Qualified Sales and Service Outlets in All Principal Cities 
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PARTNERSHIP 


The ofhcers and representatives of American 
Maize-Products Company are proud to con- 
gratulate the Ice Cream Industry on the out- 
standing progress made during the last 100 
years. 


We are equally proud to be partners in the 
growth of this dynamic industry. 


AMERICAN MAIZE-PRODUCTS CO. 


100 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


FRODEX 


(CORN SYRUP SOLIDS) 
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AMERICAN BREDDO 


CORP. 
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Industrys 


first choice 
for color 


and flavor 
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4 
FIRST PRODUCERS OF CERTIFIED COLORS 


OHRNSTARER §¢ COMPANY Enc. 


89 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7 11-13 EAST ILLINOIS STREET, CHICAGO 11 4735 DISTRICT BLVD., LOS ANGELES 11 
ATLANTA + BALTIMORE + BOSTON + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND «+ DALLAS + DETROIT +« HOUSTON ~ INDIANAPOLIS + KANSAS 
City, MO. * MINNEAPOLIS * NEW ORLEANS * OMAHA + PHILADELPHIA . PITTSBURGH . $T. tours - SAN FRANCISCO 








ROLL IT ANYPLACE 


~~ America's most versatile rolling salesman 
For Ice Cream—For Frozen Food 


NEW “related item” 
superstructure gives you 
V3 more selling space in 

the same floor space 


ACT NOW! See your Weber representative and put 
this profit-builder to work in your store. 


Joodquard refrigerated equipment 


Ls 
weber showcase & fixture co., inc., los angeles - distributor-dealers and branch offices in all principal cities 


: | 
BEAUTY-BUILT for @ wom” eye VALUE-BUILT ¢,, a lifetime 
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“take a aer 


99 


brother: 


you say you want 
more for your money... 
WE SPECIFY 
VANILLA BEAN 
CONTENT! 











Great idea, especially at a time like this! 
Our Vanilla Powder gives your ice cream 
the “flavor folks favor” ... yet saves you 
3314%. (With passage of proposed 
alcohol tax, savings will zoom to 50%.) 
aSy~ What’s more, we actually guarantee the 
Vanilla Bean content of every shipment. 





Why risk getting less than you pay for? 
WE SPECIFY VANILLA BEAN , ; 
CONTENT ON EVERY SHIPMENT Get your iron-clad guarantee of Vanilla 


slic ioc aaeaaaas nln oaeaaaes Bean content from AMERICAN FOOD 
LABORATORIES ...and be sure it’s 


the “flavor folks favor”! Let us convert 
your Vanilla extract into powder form 


»»- How. 


a ; 
AMERICAN FOOD LABORATORIES. inc 


860 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
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No contracts are made in excess of our capacity to supply, 
barring strikes, government regulations, etc. Contracts 
enable us to properly organize and execute production. 
A Sterwin contract insures your supply of Zimco Vanillin 
within limits of your actual requirements. 





Our distribution is handled by our own sales organization 
with district offices covering the entire U.S.A. A limited 
number of long established, recognized dealers also handle 
our Zimco Vanillin in bulk. 


Flavor manufacturers are your best source of flavors in 
finished form neady for use in your products. 





The same policies and procedures are applied in the sale 
and distribution of our Parakeet Certified Food Colors 
produced at our Cincinnati plant. 


Write today for our latest Catalog. 


On fe 














JACOB FUSSELL, whose ingenuity was responsible for the birth 
of the ice cream industry, is pictured above as he appeared in his 
younger days. At the right are pictured two typical ice cream 
delivery trucks of the “salt and ice age. They belonged to the 
Noaker Ice Cream Company fleet. The photos were provided by 
the Schnabel Company. 





years ago, Jacob Fussell opened the world’s 
100 first ice cream plant in Baltimore, Mary- 

land. This year, more that 14,000 manu- 
facturers across the country, whose yearly volume in 
ice cream sales exceeds $1,000,000,000, are paying 
homage to the ingenious dairy pioneer with industry- 
wide celebration of the Ice Cream Centennial. The 
history of the phenomenal development of the ice 
cream industry from its inception as a solution of a 
local dairy problem to its present status as a vital phase 
of the nation’s dairy economy has been compiled and 
is presented herewith in Ice Cream Fievp’s Centennial 
issue. 


Although the industry is just one hundred years old, 
ice cream itself is an ancient food; products resembling 
modern ice cream have been traced back as far as the 
fourth century, B. C. But until Jacob Fussell put 
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IT STARTED | 


commercial manufacture on a wholesale basis, the cost 
and labor involved in making ice cream had limited its 
market to the very wealthy. 


Emperor Nero of Rome, who reigned about 62 A. 
D., is reported to have been one of the first prominent 
ice cream enthusiasts. He is said to have received great 
pleasure from eating dishes of snow brought by fast 
runners from the Appenines and flavored with nectar, 
fruit pulps, and honey. 


It is a matter of record, also, that Marco Polo, the 
medieval fortune seeker and bard, brought back to 
Europe from the Far East a recipe for sherbets. And 
apparently Catherine de Medici shared his taste for 
this frozen product, for when she became Queen of 
France, she introduced sherbet to the land of the tri- 
color, bringing the recipe from her Italian home. 


In the seventeenth century, King Charles I of Eng- 
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WITH SURPLUS MIL! 


land purchased the secret of making ice cream from 
a French manufacturer. What is more, he paid a 
pension of 500 pounds yearly to the ice cream trades- 
man for exclusive rights to the formula. 


There are many pre-Fussell accounts of ice cream 
manufacture and sale in the United States. Governor 
Bladen of Maryland is said to have served ice cream 






































PAGE DAIRY Company of Toledo, Ohio distributed ice cream 
until the middle ‘30s in ‘salt and ice” vehicles similar to the one 
pictured above. And the firm's ice cream was made formerly in 
Miller freezers. At the right are shown two old time delivery 
wagons as used by the J. M. Horton Company. The top photo 
was taken in 1910, and the one just below in 1912. The more 
fashionable wagon was utilized to deliver the firm's special 
“catering quality” ice cream. 





in 1700. The New York Gazette in 1777 advertised ice 
cream for sale. In the summer of 1790, George Wash- 
ington purchased $200 worth of ice cream. In April, 
1808, the Louisiana Courter carried a front page an- 
nouncement that ice cream would be served at the 
coffee house every day between the hours of Noon 
and 9 P.M. And it is common knowledge that Dolly 
Madison served ice cream as a dessert in the White 
House at the second inaugural ball of President Madi- 
son in 1812. 


From the equipment standpoint, it is recorded that 
in 1846 a person by the name of Nancy Johnson in- 
vented the first mechanical freezer. However, she failed 
to patent it. A Mr. Young patented a freezer in 1848, 
but despite these developments, an organized ice cream 
industry did not exist at the time that the first com- 
mercial plant was established in 1851, at 180 N. Exeter 
Street in Baltimore. 


In 1851 Jacob Fussell was a dealer in country prod- 







































FOR DEDICATING her new “Ice Cream Cake Walk" dance to 
the ice cream industry's centennial, secretary Eileen Dolan re- 
ceives a bouquet of ice cream “flowers from Henry J. Mineur, 
official of the 100-year-old Horton Ice Cream Company of New 
York City. Miss Dolan, a former professional dancer entertained 
at the Borden Company's annual dinner-dance. 





uce. To ensure an adequate supply to his customers, 
he had made an agreetnent with local farmers to take 
their full milk and cream output. But in the spring 
cf that year he found that he was being supplied with 
more milk and cream than he could sell. Simply as 
a means of disposing of this surplus Mr. Fussell de- 
cided to convert it into ice cream, but his product met 
with such favor that he soon opened a plant ex- 
clusively for the manufacture of ice cream. 


This first plant was a financial success. Then, a 
second plant was opened in Washington, D. C., and a 
third in Boston. Shortly afterward, a fourth plant 
was established by Mr. Fussell in New York City, in 
partnership with James Madison Horton, another 
pioneer in the ice cream industry who entered the New 
York City dairy field in 1851. 


Through its one hundred-year history two major 
forces have combined to help effect the expansion of 
the ice cream industry. One of these forces has been 
consumer demand created by ice cream specialties. The 
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ice cream soda, introduced in Philadelphia in 1874, is 
one of the earliest examples of a successful ice cream 
specialty. Even more dramatic was the advent of the 
ice cream cone. The cone made its first appearance at 
the St. Louis World’s Fair in 1904 and was an over- 
night sensation. The resulting demand for ice cream 
encouraged the opening of hundreds of new ice cream 
plants across the country. 


Side-by-side with the growing consumer demand, 
mechanical and technical advances have figured promi- 
nently in the expansion of the industry. In the early 
days of commercial manufacture the hand-cranked 
freezer was responsible for low ice cream production 
at high unit cost. But with the introduction of steam- 
powered ice cream equipment by the Horton concern 
in the 1870’s, mass production techniques were made 
available to the industry, and by 1900 manufacturers 
were turning out five million gallons of ice cream per 
year. 


Sharp Increase In Production 


Following the turn of the century, many of the prob- 
lems in the manufacture, handling and storing of ice 
cream were eliminated as the brine freezer was replaced 
by mechanical refrigeration. Largely as a consequence 
of this technological stride, production by 1910 jumped 
to twenty-nine million gallons, one of the sharpest in- 
creases (600 per cent) in the history of the industry. 


Other significant events took place in the early part 
cf the twentieth century. Trade association activity 
began with the formation of the Three I’s Association, 
incorporating the states of Iowa, Indiana, and Illinois. 
This group later became the Central States Ice Cream 
Manufacturers Association. 


In 1906, the Secretary of Agriculture promulgated 
the first Federal Ice Cream Standards. The same year, 
the National Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers 
was formed. In 1909, the theme of the association’s 
national convention was “quality.” 


As the years went by, the interest of ice cream 
manufacturers centered on such problems as sanitation, 
transportation, ingredient labelling, advertising meth- 
ods, uniform accounting systems. In 1920, production 
soared to more than 148 million gallons. 


Ice Cream Fietp was founded in 1922. In 1923, 
installation was made of the first mechanically-re- 
frigerated ice cream cabinets. Production in 1925 
amounted to 238,797,000 gallons of ice cream. 51,000 
persons were employed in the industry. In 1926, the 
first analysis of ice cream sales was published by the 
group that, in 1927, was to change its name to the 
“International Association of Ice Cream Manu- 
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TURNING BACK THE CLOCK 
WITH THESE Sugaraut FIRSTS 


1890 Famous Swiss Chemist Edmund Luthe, flavor consultant 
to the cordial industry, with an eye to the glorious future 
transferred his ability to the service of the expanding ice 
cream industry, establishing the Standard Extract Com- 
pany at Louisville. 


































1910 Sugarnut research gave the industry Cold Pack Ice Cream 
Fruits with fresh fruit flavor. 





1913 Now furnishing genuine fruit flavors, the company was 
rechristened The Standard Fruit Product Company. 


1924 Rapid Sugarnut advancement in the flavoring and color- 
ing concrete (emulsion) phase. 


1938 Industry welcomes first ribbon fruits prepared commer- 
cially for variegated sundae-type ice cream. + Originated 
B-F (brandy-flavored) Black Cherry Ice Cream . . . a new 
delicacy. + Also introduced Solid Pack Cherries for Cherry 
Vanilla or Whitehouse type ice cream. 





Tre Ice Cream Industry has come to take for 1939 First flavor house to commercially prepare fruits and 
granted Sugarnut contributions . . . 61 years of prog- - wg by omg methods of manufacturing Ice Cream 
ress studded with diamonds of accomplishment to 
which it points with pride. The last quarter of a cen- 1940 First seedless Sugarnut Raspberry Puree. 


tury has moved with the speed of a rocket. 1941 First true banana flavor processed without synthetics . . . 
: : , . new lift for popular ice cream flavor previously handi- 
This story is we mnpercam to kiss off these epoch- capped by seasonal availability and inferior extracts. 
making discoveries with a phrase. Sugarnut Firsts 


give you new understanding of the stature of this 1942 First fruit processor to completely equip plant with ger- 
; micidal lamps . . . fruit protected from air-borne micro- 
stalwart of the industry. organisms. 


Sugarnut experts have been a never-failing source 1943 Sugarnut combination of Nectarine Puree and Diced . 
of technical counsel on ice cream manufacturing Peaches first flavored peach ice cream the way the public 
: : wants it... substantiated by recent COLLIER’S article. 
problems concerned with admixture of Sugarnut fla- 
vors, fruits and products. 1946 Complete laboratory control of pH and solids on every 
; ‘ ee ie batch. + Easy-to-open, easy-to-reseal lever-lock steel 
Sugarnut discoveries have helped the entire indus- containers. 


try increase ice cream gallonage. Sugarnut has ably 
/ 1947 Introduced polyethylene liners in drums and barrels keep- 


assisted by improving the flavor quality of ice creams. ing product fresher, brighter, avoiding leakage of juices, 
Sugarnut has introduced new methods and flavors saving cooperage. 


into the merchandising of ice cream. We are giad to 1948 Ice cream makers enthusiastic over increased gallonage 


be a part of your Century of Progress. from new flavorful Sugarnut Chocolate Butter Flake and 
new plant-tested techniques using available equipment. 











Planning new flavors? Dissatisfied with results in 
flavors you are now running? Looking for new mer- 1949 Ditto for new Lemon Flake and Butterscotch Flake. 
chandising ideas to increase your gallonage? 1951 Sales managers applaud new ‘‘follow-thru” .. . fresh 
Sugarnut merchandising approach. 







Get your answers now from Standard Fruit. You 


want the best flavors for your ice cream. Buy Sugar- We could write a book about each one of Sugarnut Firsts. 
nut Quality . . . recognized the best for 61 years! These are only highlights. Hats off to the Second Century. 










The Standard Fruit Product Company 


208-210 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Phones MAin 3069-3070 
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Pasteurization of ice cream mixes became 
an industrywide practice. 


tacturers.” 


In 1931, three standardization projects were com- 
pleted on ice cream cans, machine-filled quart and pint 
packages and slab molds. The St. Louis Drug Survey 
was undertaken. The “Ice Cream Freezer Analysis” 
appeared. Industry leaders were becoming more and 
more publicity conscious, and plans were developed 
to educate the public on the subject of ice cream’s 
nutritional value, as well as its morale-building 
capacity. 

Familiar names appeared on the horizon. Robert 
C. Hibben was appointed in 1932 as Executive Secre- 
tary of the International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, a post he holds today. In 1935, the 
Ice Cream Merchandising Institute was organized, 
and in 1936, George Hennerich was named to head it. 
The industry’s leading supply organization adopted 
the name “Dairy Industries Supply Association” in 
1938. 

The globe-encircling holocaust called World War 
Il marred industry progress in the early 1940s. Short- 
ages of supplies, materials, and manpower were pre- 
valent. But a great victory for the industry was scored 
with the announcement in 1943 that ice cream had 
been recognized by the government as a food and 
classified as one of the important “Seven Basic Foods.” 

With war-time restrictions removed, the ice cream 
industry stepped up its educational and_ publicity 
programs. Production in 1946 soared to an all-time 
high. By 1950, production of ice cream in the United 
States amounted to more than a half-billion gallons. 
More than 80,000 persons are engaged today in the 
manufacture of ice cream. 

Improved techniques in the freezing of fresh fruit, 
prepackaging of ice cream in assorted combinations 
of flavors and the invention of the continuous-process 


freezer have shared with the ever-increasing popularity 
of ice cream in moving it from its former status as a 
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CLOSE TO thirty years ago, the 
Crescent Creamery, Los Angeles, 
California, maintained a fleet of 
ice-and-salt-refrigerated ice cream 
delivery trucks. Part of this then 
“modern fleet is pictured at the 
left. 





rare delicacy to the present position of a food available 
to Americans of every income level; but while the total 
gallonage produced in 1950 places the industry among 
the nation’s top food producers, manufacturers of ice 
cream point out that the industry plays a role beyond 
that indicated by size alone. Beside producing one of 
the most nutritious foods known, the ice cream in- 
dustry provides substantial markets to other major in- 
dustries. Fruit and nut-growers, for example, sold over 
250 million pounds of their produce last year to the 
ice cream industry. Packaging concerns, equipment 
manufacturers and producers of dairy and egg products 
all count heavily on the ice cream industry for a steady 
market demand. 

Probably ice cream plays its most important economic 
tole as a stabilizer of the nation’s dairy industry; ice 
cream today solves exactly the same problem it did in 
the time of Mr. Fussell. In winter, when cows produce 
the least milk, enough dairy farms must be maintained 
to supply the nation’s fluid milk demands. But with 
the lush pasture season of spring and early summer, 
milk production shoots far above the yearly average, 
and farmers are left with a surplus of fluid milk that 
cannot be absorbed through the usual channels. 

It is at this point that the ice cream industry steps 
in. The surplus milk is bought by the industry, con- 
densed and stored for use in ice cream the year ’round. 

Manufacturers observe today that although per 
capita consumption in the last fifty years has increased 
from one-third of a quart to over fourteen quarts per 
year, this figure is far from the market saturation point. 
Nutritionists have proved that in spite of its steady 
improvement the average American diet still shows 
important deficiencies, particularly those that are cor- 
tectable by an increased intake of dairy products. As 
producers of a rich and tasty source of calcium, pro- 
tein, Vitamin A and riboflavin, the manufacturers of 
ice cream expect that an increasing awareness of 
nutritional standards by the American public will mean 
a steady upward trend in future ice cream sales. 
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The progress of the Ice Cream Industry is exemplified 


in the vast difference between the old hand freezer used 
to make ice cream only during the summer months, 
and today’s gleaming CP Continuous Freezers. 
Many of the most far-reaching technological 
advances in the Ice Cream Industry have come 
from CP. Through the development of constantly 
better equipment of many kinds—the imtroduction 
of new ideas and solutions to producers’ 
problems—CP has contributed mightily to the 


Industry’s ability to make a better product—with 
greater efficiency—at lower cost. 


We look forward to continued close 


collaboration with the Ice Cream Industry. 


— . 














profitably in hundreds of 
THE Pachage WEG. COMPANY 


General and Export Offices: 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicage 7, ilineis 


Branch Offices in 21 Principal Cities 
CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD., 267 King St., West, Terento 2, Ontarie 
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CENTENNIAL 
PROMOTIONS 
ACCELERATED 


WO important events in the industrywide ob- 
T servance of the Ice Cream Centennial took place 

last month, while a third is scheduled for June 
15, designated as “National Ice Cream Day.” 


In Baltimore, ice cream manufacturers with plants 
in that city organized a local Centennial Committee 
and have established a substantial fund to promote the 
100th anniversary of ice cream wholesaling. 


In Washington, officials of the International Asso- 
ciation of Ice Cream Manufacturers report that movie 
stars Tony Curtis and Piper Laurie have been desig- 
nated as “America’s Ice Cream Sweethearts” and will 
participate in a national tour which is expected to re- 
sult in extensive publicity for the industry. 


On June 15, industry officials and guests will con- 
vene at the Western Maryland Railway’s Hillen Sta- 
tion in Baltimore for the formal dedication of a plaque 
marking the site of the first wholesale ice cream 
factory. Jacob Fussell established his ice cream plant 
there in 1851. Ceremonies will be conducted under the 
joint auspices of the Maryland Historical Society and 
the International Association of Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers. 


Hendler Heads Local Group 


L. Manuel Hendler, Chairman of the National Ice 
Cream Centennial Committee, has been designated 
Chairman of the Baltimore manufacturers’ group. 
Mr. Hendler is President of the Hendler Creamery 
Company. 


Committee members include: M. J. Abrams, Mead- 
ow Gold Ice Cream Company; Edwin Blum, Borden’s 
Ice Cream Company; Lee J. Crone, Arundel Ice Cream 
Company; Seth W. Heartfield, Delvale Dairies; Leon 
King, High Ice Cream Company; Walker F. Knox, 
Knox Dairy; John Krusen, Marvadel Ice Cream Com- 
pany; Howard S. Kuhn, Brookwood Farms; Nathan 
Lebovitz, Hendler Creamery Company; Stanley R. 
Staples, Eckles Ice Cream & Dairy Company and 
Curtis N. Stough, Good Humor Ice Cream Company. 


The Baltimore group is laying plans for the dedi- 
cation of the plaque on June 15. The local program 
for the Centennial work which will be continuous until 
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50 Years 
of Service 
to the 
Ice Cream 


Industry 
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the end of the year is as follows: 

(1) An institutional advertising program in Balti- 
more papers. 

(2) The use of local radio outlets for sponsored 
programs and announcements. 

(3) The booking of minute movies in the Balti- 
more theatres. 


(4) The inauguration of a special educational pro- 
gram involving the use of the Dairy Class Workit at 
the beginning of the school year in September, and 
other activities. 

The manufacturers have also retained Public Re- 
lations counsel to help them direct the program. 

Both Tony Curtis and Piper Laurie (see accompany- 
ing photos) will attend the plaque dedication cere- 
monies. Their visit to Baltimore will represent a stop- 
over in their “Meet The Public” tour which began 
May 27. This tour includes radio, television and 
theatre appearances. The two stars will serve in Balti- 


more as official host and hostess for the city-wide 
celebration scheduled for June 15. 

In another noteworthy development pertaining to 
the industry Centennial, a spokesman for the Inter- 
nation Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers re- 
ported widespread enthusiasm in the trade for the 
Centennial Promotion Kit. This material was dis- 
tributed recently as part of the overall industry Public 
Relations Kit prepared iointly by the American Dairy 
Association and the Public Relations Department of 
the International Association. Reproductions of some 
of the suggested ads contained in the kit appear on 
Page 46. 

Included also in the Centennial Kit is a reprint of 
an article which appeared in Ice Cream Fie.p’s issue 
of October, 1950. Called “An Idea Is Born—100 
Years Old!”, the article is the basis for the current 
industrywide Centennial promotion program. Many 
of the events marking the official observance of the 
100th anniversary of ice cream wholesaling were sug- 
gested in this article. 

The Centennial Kit has been made available to non- 
members of the International and to members of the 
National Association of Retail Ice Cream Manufactur- 
ers. Advertising agencies and public relations firms 
may also obtain copies, the [AICM spokesman noted. 

An added dividend for the Centennial promotion is 
the promise of the National Peanut Council to use all 
of its publicity facilities during the month of July to 
publicize the ice cream anniversary. This pledge re- 
sulted from the use of peanuts in the illustrations 
which accompanied the article on ice cream in Collier’s 
issue of June 9. 
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This ice cream won't 
ever impress 
customers. Grainy ice 
crystals have formed, 
destroying 
creaminess and its 
reputation, too. 


What a difference between these two ice creams! The creamy mix will 


stimulate sales; the grainy mix will not. And yet both were made This smooth ice 
: : , cream has extra sales 
the same way, with the same ingredients except for one thing: ay eam 


the smooth ice cream was stabilized by SPA*. 

The explanation is simple. SPA is the only gelatin created specifically 

for ice cream stabilization, and it does its important job to perfection. 

Here at last is a stabilizer you can depend on to help blend all the ingredients 
and produce a smooth creamy mix. You never get “flavor lock” when 


stabilized by SPA 
to keep it creamy 
and satisfy more 
customers. 





you use SPA. Instead, all the goodness of the ice cream bursts 





forth instantly on tasting. And of course it’s natural to stabilize ice cream 
with such a natural pure food product. 

Surprisingly, although SPA helps produce the kind of ice cream that 

sparks sales, it costs much less to use than other stabilizers or other gelating! 
This fact alone should inspire you to try it in your own mix. Write today 

for the complete facts, and we'll include a copy of “This Is Your Business”, 
the fascinating story of stabilizers. 


moor 







the oldest name in gelatin is Young *T.M. REG, U.S. PAT. OFF 
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Penn [airies 


Looks Ahead 





HE history of Pensupreme Ice Cream—the brand 
of Penn Dairies, Inc.—begins with a ten-gallon 
batch of ice cream produced in 1904 and con- 

tinues to the present day. Company officials can look 
back upon an enviable record of having produced in 
the last half-century millions of gallons of ice cream 
for millions of people. They can look forward with 
confidence to exceeding this total in future years. 

The origin of Penn Dairies, Inc., traces back to the 
Garber-Reist Company founded as a dairy business in 
1890 by E. L. Garber. Three years later, his brother- 
in-law, H. N. Forrey, became associated with the firm 
and organized the York Sanitary Milk Company. 
This concern experimented constantly with ice cream 
and on Easter Sunday morning in 1904, the York 
milk wagons carried to consumers the company’s first 
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MASSEYS 
VANILLA 


as 
appealing 
as a 
Mexican 
countryside 


The elusive beauty of a Mexican landscape is difficult to capture. ' 
Likewise, MASSEYS vanillas have that indescribable something which sets them 
apart from all other vanillas.... We can’t improve on the beautiful perfume 

Mother Nature put in the choice, perfectly cured vanilla beans used in 

making MASSEYS vanillas. Hence, all of our efforts are devoted to 

maintaining a continuous supply of these fine beans and seeing that nothing 

in the extractive process harms their delicately mellow aroma. . . . This 

meticulous care, in every operation, results in a vanilla that is outstanding 

for its rich, delicious business-building flavor—a flavor your customers 
will remember with appreciation. . . . From first taste to aftertaste your 
trade will enjoy the perfect blending of the flavor of the dairy products 
in your ice cream and MASSEYS superb vanilla. 

... Write us today for a FREE working sample. No obligation, of course. 
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ten-gallon batch of “Purity” ice cream. The photo- 
graph at the top of page 50 shows the delivery fleet 
assembled in front of the York plant on that mo- 
mentous day. Seen below is a 1928 model ice cream 
delivery truck, a far cry from both the styles of 1904 
and 1951! 

The Garber-Reist Company became che Lancaster 
Sanitary Milk Company, and in 1928, both the York 
and Lancaster Sanitary Milk Companies were merged 
into the single firm of Penn Dairies, Inc. The Pen- 
supreme name and trademark currently used was a 


result of a contest 2mong Penn Dairies employees in 
1929. 


Changes Recalled 


Today, Penn Dairies is one of the leading in- 
dependent producers of ice cream in the country. See- 
ing to it that sales match production of ice cream is 
the responsibility of Louis J. Wainer, Director of Sales 
and Advertising for Penn Dairies. To mark the 
Centennial. issue of Ice Cream Fiecp, Mr. Wainer 
recalled the changes in merchandising techniques and 
trends that have occurred since the early days of his 
firm’s business activity. Said Mr. Wainer: 











cold storage period. 


“We looked to the drug store and confectionery 
store as our main outlets in those days. Today food 
stores are becoming our primary outlets. Sales trends 
have changed and since bulk ice cream is slowly but 
surely becoming more and more obsolete and packaged 
ice cream is coming to the fore, our sales markets are 
now in the food stores. Since ice cream has changed 
in recognition from a frozen confection ot dessert to 


a very important dairy food, it naturally should do a 
good job in the markets where food products are sold.” 


Hard Work Held Vital 


Mr. Wainer noted that the ice cream industry “has 
come a long way” since its inception 100 years ago. 
“To strengthen the industry,” he declared, “neces- 
sitates both the active interests and contributions of 
the individuals connected with the industry.” 

He concluded: “If the ice cream industry is to go 
on to greater heights, we must work hard and work 
together to keep the people well-informed as to the 
food value and taste appeal of our product. Each of 
us must conscientiously hold himself accountable for 
his share in seeing that public opinion is intelligently 
informed.” 


Chill-Ripe Strawberries 


Fresh Frozen 


with the 
“Just Picked”? Flavor That Remains 
Due to the first real advance in the freezing of strawberries, Chill-Ripe Berries will not harden or become icy 
in the ice cream. The addition of fruit packed by this new method assures no adulteration of the total solids of the 


mix and the maintaining of the body and texture of the ice cream. 
Chill-Ripe Berries will not disintegrate in the ice cream and more “visible fruit” will be apparent. 
Chill-Ripe Berries will not change color nor will there be any appreciable loss of flavor during an extended 


These advantages add up to greater eye and palate appeal for consumers in your finished ice cream. 
If you want the finest in frozen fresh fruit the brand to look for is “Chill-Ripe.” 
Packed in 6'2-lb. and 32 Ib. tins 

Both Sliced and Whole 
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Economy 


boonomy counts notin 
saving but in selection 


Laderturnd Burke 


Those who select products of the world’s 
largest manufacturer of soda fountains 
realize true economy — not alone 

in the original cost, but in the savings 
accrued over the years — savings 
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the type of nation-wide, factory service 


which only “Liquid” can provide 


JET FLOW WATER SUPPLY 


Just one of the 50 Finer Features 
distinguishing Liquid’s new 
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HERE are more than 6,000,000 motor trucks 
T serving America today. These trucks carry more 

than 1,000,000,000,000 (one hundred billion) 
ton-miles of freight each year. (A ton-mile equals one 
ton of freight moved one mile.) The truck industry 
has multiplied itself more than 125 times within the 
last thirty-five years. 


What do these figures mean to ice cream manu- 
facturers? 


They signify simply that the distribution of ice 
cream has been made easier and more efficient since the 
days of Jacob Fussell. And with improvements in 
transportation media and facilities, the road to in- 


| creased consumption of ice cream has been paved on 


x solid foundation. 


More than a hint of these improvements can be 
gleaned from the photographs reproduced on this page. 
They trace the development of the refrigerated truck 
for ice cream delivery purposes from 1919 to the 
present day. 


One of the most prominent builders of truck body 
chassis, including those designed for use by the ice 
cream industry, is the White Motor Company. This 
crganization is almost as old as the ice cream industry 
itself. 


Largely responsible for its founding was Thomas H. 
White. While working in a chair factory at Temple- 
ton, Massachusetts in 1859, Mr. White invented a 
sewing machine which met with instant public ac- 
ceptance. Produced originally at the rate of twenty-five 
machines each month, output soared in twenty years 
to 2,000 machines per month. Tom White’s sons, 


WHEELS UF 
PROUGKESS 





Walter, Rollin, and Windsor were soon active in the 
business. 

The White inventive genius did not stop with sew- 
ing machines. Automatic lathes, screw machines, rol- 
ler skates, phonographs, and bicycles developed from 
the busy drawing boards and experiments of the White 
family. Then, in 1899, Rollin White invented the 
flash boiler, and the company entered the automotive 
field. By 1900, tests were completed and the company 
gave the world the White Steamer. 

By 1906, the company was producing 1,500 cars a 
year. While Tom White devoted himself to the sew- 
ing machine business, his three sons concentrated on 
the automotive industry. In 1910, the company intro- 
duced a three-ton gasoline truck. The success of this 
and other gasoline models gradually made evident that 
the old Steamers had become outmoded, and the firm 
did not hesitate to switch over to the “new” type of 
power. What resulted was the forerunner of the 1951 
model pictured on this page. 
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YOUR MOLD EQUIPMENT RECONDITIONED 
LIKE NEW! 





WRITE FOR 
COMPLETE PRICE 
BULLETIN 
ON ALL REPAIRS 
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No material shortages 
to worry about. 
Save money by 
reconditioning. 


Let Spear recondition, re- 
pair, and retin your present 
equipment. Your old molds 
and stickholders will be re- 
turned as good as new. All 
damaged or broken parts 
replaced. All work guaran- 
teed. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
[ICE CREAM EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE PAST 
30 YEARS 
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N this Ice Cream Centennial year, it is interesting 
I. note that many of the best known names in the 
industry trace their roots back into the nineteenth 
century. The well-known Page Dairy Company of 
Toledo, Ohio, for example, now managed by two young 
Page brothers, was founded back in Civil War days. 


The present Page Dairy was founded by Henry A. 
Page on Friday, April 13, 1913. Close to fifty years 
before that, however, his father, William B. Page, had 
been summoned to Switzerland by a brother Charles, 
then United States Minister in President Abraham 
Lincoln’s cabinet. The Page Brothers observed the 
milk industry there and brought back to the United 
States what were considered new techniques for dairy 


production. 





It is said that William Page’s son, Henry, was in 
business from birth. In high school days he owned 
and operated a small dairy in Dixon, Illinois. About 
the turn of the century, at the age of twenty-one, he 
was general manager of the Ohio Dairy Company, 
Toledo. In 1913, this pioneer started his own business, 
making only butter. Then followed production of 
sweetened condensed milk, bottled milk and ice cream 
(about 1917). 


In contrast to the superb modern operation of today, 
it is interesting to note how Henry Page described the 
Ohio Dairy ice cream business around 1900. Here is 
an excerpt from his writings in a company-published 


brochure entitled A Trip Through Dairyland. 


“We use what are known as grind freezers, five of 
them. They have a combined capacity of 3,500 gallons 
each ten hours, and are about the finest invention for 
manufacturing ice cream that has yet been discovered. 
You will perhaps marvel at the fact that no ice is re- 
quired by these machines in order to freeze the cream. 
The freezing is done by a mechanical process involv- 
ing a preparation of liquid brine which passes in close 
proximity to the cream.” 





Like many other ice cream manufacturers during 
that period, Henry Page was filling ice cream in one, 
two, three, and five-gallon metal cans. Delivery and re- 
tail store facilities were poor and inadaquate. Until 
the day in August, 1950 that the company’s founder 
died at the age of seventy-one, he had contended that 
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~ PAGE DAIRY 


the growth of the ice cream industry could be at- 
tributed to electric refrigeration and paper cans. 

Having carried on alone since 1913, the founder 
welcomed his first son Henry A. Page, Jr., into the 
business in June, 1937. Later, in October, 1945, the 
second son, Arnold, joined the Page empire which 
cevers forty thousand square miles. Henry, Jr., is 
now President and general manager and Arnold is 
Vice President and general production manager. The 
business now boasts distributing stations for ice cream 
in Mansfield, Ohio, Findley, Ohio, Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
and Angola, Indiana. All the ice cream is produced 
on modern equipment at the Toledo plant. The busi- 
ness stretches to the edge of Detroit, just west of 
Cleveland and southward from Toledo. This vast area 
is now covered by a fleet of semi-trailer trucks, each 
with a capacity of approximately 1,800 gallons. These 
trucks were built by Batavia Body Company and 
Herman Body Company. 

The Page Dairy manufactures a line of bulk, 
packaged, and novelty items. The plant is modern 
throughout. Four 300-gallon Creamery Package 
freezers with two-speed motors can produce 1,600 gal- 
lons hourly in five-gallon paper cans. That record 
has been achieved when speed was imperative. A 
seventy-two-mold tank is in use for novelties. A Vita- 
freze dipper and bagger in operation can turn out 5,000 
dozen novelties in an eight-hour day. The firm is proud 
of the fact that it still offers five-cent items such as 
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SEMI-TRAILER for distribution of Page ice cream in rural 
areas is pictured above. Its capacity is 1,800 gallons. 





chocolate coated ice cream bars, cups, and even choco- 
late coated bars with cocoanut ice cream centers. Huge 
low temperature facilities permit the handling of 120,- 
000 gallons of ice cream in storage. It is worthy to 
note that the firm has only one standard ice cream mix. 


Looking back over recent years, the Page brothers 
note some significant changes. Growing steadily in the 
ice cream industry, the firm has upped its volume 
five-fold in the last fifteen years. In 1946, about sixty- 
eight per cent of the production was in bulk ice cream. 
The largest gains were recorded in novelties which 
jumped from twelve per cent to twenty-two per cent 


and in pint packages made in the Ex-Cell-O machine. 


Labor-saving devices have been put to advantageous 
use in the Page plant. Almost everything is handled 
by conveyors. The freezing and hardening is done on 
the second floor and conveyors carry the products to 
a low-temperature holding room on the first floor. 
There products are carefully inventoried and arranged 
for truck distribution. In this ice cream plant, turn- 
ing out 1,250,000 gallons of ice cream it is interesting 
to note only four or five girls are essential to produc- 





PAGE BATTERY of 300-gallons-per-hour Creamery Package 


freezers is illustrated below. 
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Neapolitan 


ICE CREAM 


MONEY-SAVING PACKAGE! 














tion. Over 1,200 retail accounts are served by the 


Toledo firm. 


It is a well-known fact that a business grows if 
the product is right, and it is merchandised well under 
good management. Carrying on under the traditions 
set by their father, Henry and Arnold are fulfilling 
the promise they made to him. Sales have climbed 
steadily since the first of the year. Consistent news- 
paper advertising once a week in thirty-seven daily 
papers has helped. The average ad is 24 column inches. 
Illustrated with this story (on Page 59) is one of 
the ads that has created a considerable stir in industry 
circles. It supported one of the series of promotions 
that Page Dairy ran during each of the first four 
months of this year to give a “push” to packaged 
goods during the season of the year when warm sum- 
mer sunshine is not doing the selling job. The regular 
pint, which ordinarily sells at retail for from twenty- 
nine to thirty-three cents each, was marked down to a 
flat nineteen cents to the consumer. Both the manu- 
facturer and dealer took a smaller profit but enjoyed 
a sizeable jump in volume. For example, the dealer 
who normally got about a thirty-three per cent profit 
on the package was satisfied with a nineteen per cent 
margin at the special sale price. To make sure that 
the package sold at this figure, the carton had an 
overprint indicating the feature price of 19 cents. 
These specials in limited quantities were allocated to 
cach dealer according to his normal purchases. Page 
salesmen rode the trucks to be sure that the special 
was fairly allocated and to put up advertising stream- 
ers. Manufacturer and dealers feel that the once-a- 
month promotion in cold weather has been successful. 
The bargain pint is discontinued for the summer 
months. 


Newest of the new products being manufactured 
by this Toledo firm is a frozen fruit yogurt. This is a 
result of a good deal of research motivated by the 
desire to offer a product that was reaching consumers 





HENRY A PAGE founded the 
Page Dairy Company in 1913. 
Much of the company's pres- 
ent success is a resul! of his 
drive and foresight. Mr. Page 
died in August, 1950. 





in bottle form, though limited by the relatively few 
people who liked the taste of this health food. The 
Page research department discovered that when frozen 
fruits such as oranges, pineapples, or raspberries are 
edded to a four per cent butterfat yogurt, a highly 
palatable product results. It is like a good sherbet but 
the acidity is obtained from lactic acid. The yogurt is 
put up in pint cartons for sale through food stores and 
2lso in 2'/,-gallon paper cans for the restaurant trade. 
It has a low overrun of about forty per cent. 


Yogurt Campaign Planned 


This year Page plans to introduce the frozen fruit 
yogurt through all the usual ice cream outlets. The 
firm plans to sample it widely through small cups. It 
will be promoted as a food as a palatable way to enjoy 
yogurt. Sealright pint cartons are used for the new 
item whereas the Philadelphia-style Marathon pack- 
age is used for the regular line of ice cream. 


So it is in the thirty-eighth year of the Page Dairy 
operation that the firm optimistically faces the future 
with plans for expanded operation based on a formula 
and principle established by the founder, Henry A. 
Page. 





FAST-FREEZE DRY ICE CABINET 


50,000 NOW IN USE 


and Dry Ice Storage Boxes for 1 to 20 Cakes 


Cue 





o) : 








Lower initial costs— 
No installation fee— 


Insulated with Ultralite, will not absorb moisture. 
Rust-Resisting galvanized metal in all metal parts. 
Much cheaper and easier to operate than mechanical cabinet. 


No Upkeep costs— 
No moving parts— 


Long Life— 
No electric bills—. 


Model L40 shown, has 40 doz. capacity. Also available 30 doz. to 50 doz. 


Storage Boxes for Every Purpose — Write for prices now. 


BROOKLYN METALWARE CORPORATION 
222 Varet Street 


Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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Today 242 ice cream manufacturers from coast 
to coast hold Malt-A-Plenty franchises. This 
year, during the Ice Cream Industry's 100th 
Anniversary, scores of other ice cream manufac- 
turers will learn how extra profits can be made 
with Malt-A-Plenty. Write for information today. 


MALT-A-PLENTY, Inc. 


Ss la tes 


THE ICE CREAM ie. alll 
INDUSTRY a ee 


; chandised dairy drink that 

on its turns low-Volume ‘shake 
100th ANNIVERSARY and malt business into 
large volume and _ high 
profits 





MALT-A-PLENTY, INC. 
1635 E. 11th STREET 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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PHILADELPHIA PLANT and offices of Abbotts Dairies (3ist and 
Chestnut Streets) are pictured above as they appeared in 1917. 
At the right is seen the firm's first Board of Directors. Seated, 
left to right, are Walter Moore and George Abbott; standing are 
William B. Griscom, Christien R. Lindbeck and Milton Buzby. 





Ahbhotts Dairies 


Marks /oth Year 


marks the diamond anniversary of 
195 Abbotts Dairies, Inc. It was seventy- 

five years ago that George Abbott, 
founder of the company, hung up the shingle in his 
first dairy store at Sixth and Buttonwood Streets in 
Philadelphia. The year was 1876, the time of the great 
Centennial Exposition, and many visitors to the city 
were to become acquainted with that sign which read 
“Abbotts Alderney Dairies.” (“Alderney” referred to 
the cows from the Alderney or Channel Islands, off 
the coast of England, where the famous Jersey and 
Guernsey cows originated.) 

Soon seen about the neighboring streets were push 
carts carrying George Abbotts’ milk supplies, shipped 
from Salem, New Jersey in tin containers varying in 
size from pints to several quarts. Consumer acceptance 
of this first Abbotts product was the first of a series of 
factors and events responsible for the growth of this 
organization from one small store to thirty-four milk, 
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ice cream, and cheese plants and branches located in 
the five states of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Wisconsin, and New York. 


Two years after the company was founded, five ad- 
ditional branch stores were opened. They were located 
in the metropolitan area of Philadelphia. The business 
continued to grow and George Abbott supervised its 
expansion. 


Many changes and advances in dairying took place 
during the next few years, and George Abbott kept 
pace with all of them. He became interested in the 
chemical analysis of milk, its keeping property and 
other factors which would lead to a better quality 


product. 


In 1884, the glass milk bottle was introduced, and 
with it came the need for new methods of filling cap- 
ping, washing and sterilizing. The automatic filler 
and capper was invented in 1886. Up to that time, 
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DELIVERY WAGON used by Abbotts Dairies in 1919 lacked rub- 
ber tires and horses wore iron shoes. The result? The wagon's 
noise could be heard for blocks around. Ice cream was kept hard 
with chopped ice and salt. 





bottles were filled by dipper or from a can with a 
faucet attached. 


The year 1908 marked the introduction of pasteur- 
ization. Abbotts’ first pasteurizer was purchased from 
the man who later was to become the President of the 


company, Christian R. Lindback. 
The first Seashore branch was established in At- 


lantic City and as business expanded, other branches 
followed. With the need for increasing sources of 
supply, new receiving stations were built or purchased. 

In 1912, Christian R. Lindback left his position as 
Manager of the Eastern Division of the Creamery 
Package Manufacturing Company to become Abbotts 
Dairies’ Vice President and on December 2, 1914, he 
cucceeded George Abbott as President. Mr. Lindback’s 
initiative, vision and knowledge of dairy techniques 
acted like a tonic to the business. He had a genius 
for organization which was soon to reflect itself in the 
leadership the company was to achieve. 

In 1918, Miss Frances E. Paulson became associated 
with the company as assistant to Mr. Lindback. In 
1919, she was placed in charge of the Ice Cream Divi- 


















sion and several years later was elected to the office of 
the Treasurer of the company. During all this time 
she retained her position as assistant to the President 
in all matters of company policy. 

In 1919, Abbotts purchased the business of the 
Lifter Ice Cream Company, a venture which had been 


under consideration for some time. Miss Frances E. 
Paulson became manager of the new division. Ridg- 
way Kennedy, Jr., with the company since 1912 and 
rich in dairy experience, became responsible for manu- 
facturing operations. Determined that Abbotts Dairies 
would make the finest ice cream obtainable, he organi- 





GREATER PROFITS FOR YOU 


Sani-oerv | 


CONTINUOUS DIRECT-DRAW DAIRY FREEZER 


WITH THE 


1951 





Sani-Serv offers you the finest in freezer construction features: 


STAINLESS STEEL CYLINDER « HEAVY DUTY POSITIVE FEED 
DASHER « LIFETIME STAINLESS STEEL CONSTRUCTION « 
HEAVY DUTY 3 HP DASHER DRIVE MOTOR « BALL BEARING 
DASHER DRIVE « AUTOMATIC CONTROLS + MAINTAINS UNI- 
FORM TEMPERATURE ¢ CONTINUOUS TOP SPEED OPERATION 
e MINIMUM MAINTENANCE +« NO-DRIP. DISPENSING VALVE 
e SILENT CHAIN OR V-BELT DRIVE« FACTORY GUARANTEE. 


For greater profits in '51 Sani-Serv is the one! 
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zed the ice cream manufacturing division as it is today 
—technically efficient, sound in business policy and 
outstanding in its production of a quality product. 
Because the plant was practically rebuilt and doubled 
in capacity, it created the need for new branches to 
enable wider distribution. Atlantic City and Bridgton 
were opened in 1920, Allentown, 1923, Wildwood, 
1924, Asbury Park and Reading, 1928, and others 
followed in Newark, Elkton, Reading, Salisbury and 
Steelton. The Cardani Ice Cream Division in Long 
Island, New York, is the most recent addition, be- 
coming a part of the company in late 1949. 


PEACH FLAVOR . 


flavor. 





1951 VERSION of the Abbotts Dairies ice cream delivery vehicle 
features refrigerated body by Berry and Baily, « tremendous im- 
provement over the ice and salt days. Red and white are the 
predominant colors on this “moving billboard.” 
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| 
.. With ALPHA PEACH PACK 


Here is a peach base that captures that elusive natural fresh peach 


On March 29, 1950, following the death of Mr, 
Lindback, the Board of Directors elected as his suc- 
cessor, Ridgway Kennedy, Jr. Mr. Kennedy’s manage- 
ment of the Ice Cream Division gained him a national 
reputation, and his technical knowledge of the skills 
involved in ice cream manufacturing is recognized by 
the entire dairy industry. Mr. Kennedy worked in 
close association with Mr. Lindback for many years, 
giving him the ideal background for the responsible 
position he now holds. 

And so in the history of Abbotts Dairies for the 
first seventy-five years, is written only the opening 
chapters of the progress of a great organization. New 
chapters are being written every day. With the co- 
operation of every man and woman in the company, 
the organization expects to preserve its reputation for 
producing the finest quality dairy products and at the 
same time continue to maintain the high standards of 
policy in both management and production set by its 
former President, Christian R. Lindback. 





This article is based on material published in the 75th anniversary issue 
of The Abbotts Family News, house organ of Abbotts Dairies. Photo- 
graphs accompanying this article appears here through the courtesy of 
that publication. 


With Alpha’s Peach Pack, you will make the most delicious 


peach ice cream you have ever tasted. Regular users say it makes their 


peach ice cream sales grow each year! 


Try it and increase YOUR 


PEACH ice cream sales. 


Use as is in regular size fruit pieces either in batch freezer or 
through fruit feeder. Or use PEACH PACK PUREE in your flavor tank 


to go directly through continuous freezer. 


is desired.) 


(Please specify which type 


One +10 tin provides sufficient fruit flavor and color 


for 7'2 to 10 gals. ice cream mix. 


FREE ADVERTISING MATERIAL 
AVAILABLE 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 
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Above: ira Wilson & Sons—one of De- 
troit's largest and oldest dairies—has 
depended on this Pure-Pak PA fully- 
automatic to handle a major portion of 
its ice cream packaging ever since the 
machine was installed early in 1949. 


Left: Borden's ice Cream Co., of Michi- 
gan, report excellent performance by 
this PA fully-automatic machine in- 
stalled in the firm's Detroit plant early 
in 1949. 


Below: the Detroit Creamery Co. oper- 
ates this PA fully-automatic in its Seal- 
test ice cream plant. This is one of the 
first installations of Pure-Pak ice Cream 
Packaging Machines in the United States. 





Pure-Pak SENIOR AUTOMATIC 
Forms, fills, and closes No. 2 Linerless Pint, or No. 2 
Linerless Quart, or Ice Tray Package type—in one, two 
or three flavors—up to 85 packages per minute. 


Pure-Pak JUNIOR AUTOMATIC 


Automatically forms, fills and closes No. 2 Linerless 
Pint . . . up to 60 per minute. Also available for No. 2 
Linerless Quart, or Ice Tray Package. Pack- 
ages one, two or three separate flavors. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


— 


aE” 


MODEL SP 
AUTOMATIC 


30 to 110 packages 
per minute... accu- 
rate measure — no 
waste .. . choice of 
carton size and style 
... five sizes—3.2 oz., 
3.5 oz., 4 oz., 5 oz., or 
6 oz. including Spoon- 
Pak cartons. 


Pure-Pak DIVISION 


EX-CELL-O CORPORATION, DETROIT 32 
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PURE-PAK DIVISION, EX-CELL-O CORP., DETROIT 32, MICH. 


Send specifications on: 
{ ) “Junior” Automatic ice cream packaging machine 
{ ) “Senior” Automatic ice cream packaging machine 
( ) Model SP ice cream packaging machine carton sizes: 
( )320z ( )350z ( )40z ( )Sozu ( )6z 


Name 


Address 
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DISA Vital 
To Growth 


Of Industry 


CCOUNTS of the progress achieved by the 
commercial ice cream industry in the 100 years 
of its existence bring to mind the significant 


' contribution of the Dairy Industries Supply Associa- 


tion. Since 1919, this voluntary organization of dairy 


| industrial suppliers and equippers has been serving ev- 


ery segment of the dairy trade, and today its roster 


| lists more than 400 member companies with offices, 
_ plants, branches and warehouses throughout the United 
_ States and Canada. Obviously, the story of the devel- 
_ opment of this association is appropriate to Ice CreEAM 
_ Frevp’s Centennial issue. 


Very little written record remains of the first period 


| of DISA’s history, and few men can recall much con- 
cerning the organization known as the National Asso- 
_ ciation of Ice Cream Supply Men. It is known, how- 
| ever, that it was informally founded in 1911 in Al- 
| toona, Pennsylvania, by several supply and equipment 


salesmen who were calling regularly on the country’s 


| relatively few wholesale ice cream manufacturers. The 
| association was formally chartered in New York State 
_ the following year. 


Among the aims of the young organization were an 
interchange of trade tips, the staging of very small dis- 


_ plays in hotel lobbies, and activity among hotel man- 
| agers to assure adequate acommodations for the travel- 


ing salesmen of that era. The staging of small equip- 


| ment and supplies shows grew in importance as an ac- 
_ tivity of the small body. Originally, it was the National 
| Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers (fore-runner 
| of today’s International Association of Ice Cream 
_ Manufacturers) which decreed when and where and 
_ how an equipment and supply display should be held. 


In 1916, however, the ice cream manufacturers’ group 


_ very logically turned over to the supply men the respon- 
_ sibility for staging subsequent exhibits; in 1917, the 


first supplies and equipment display worthy of being 


_ termed comprehensive was held in Boston, with sixty- 
| five companies participating. This exhibit, then is a 
| district ancestor of what is today the largest regularly 
| held industry showing for any industry in the world— 
_ the Dairy Industries Exposition. 


After the exhibition in 1917, the organization tem- 
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porarily suspended activities while the First World War 
was fought. In 1919, the leaders decided to enlarge 
the scope of the association’s work, employ a perma- 
nent staff, increase dues, and adopt aggressive, progres- 
sive policies for the betterment of the ice cream indus- 
try and that industry’s suppliers and equippers. 


Twenty-six companies pledged $300 a year dues, and 
nineteen of them promptly made good their pledges. 
Roberts Everett who had been on the metropolitan 
news staffs of the New York Tribune and New York 
W orld, editor of an aviation magazine, a military flyer 
and a large general export firm’s advertising manager, 
assisted by Charles W. Caldwell, a young veteran of 
action in France, conducted the organization’s business, 
with Oliver D. Jordan as President of the association, 
which now called itself The Association of Ice Cream 
Supply Men. An astute and resourceful salesman and 
sales manager and a nautral leader, “Ollie” Jordan 
was re-elected President each year until illness forced 
his retirement in 1930. Harvey H. Miller, Thomas D. 
Cutler, H. A. Kreiner, Karl W. Schantz, John H. 
Mulholland (now DISA’s Honorary President for 
Life), J. L. Nelson, and B. B. Scott were among other 
officers or directors who strongly imprinted their char- 
acters and concepts on the work of the steadily ex- 
panding group. 

The new association, AICSM, immediately under- 
took the holding of a series of regional supply and 
equipment exhibitions in major centers throughout the 
country. The first of these was in a Philadelphia ar- 
mory in 1919. In 1920, further displays were held in 
St. Louis, Atlantic City and Portland, Oregon. In 
1921, regional displays took place in Buffalo and 
Atlanta. 


In 1922, realizing that regional displays were in 





NATIONAL EXPOSITION of equipment and supply firms was an 


annual tradition in the early 1920's. A picture of the Hudson 
Manufacturing Company booth was taken at one of these con- 
ventions, and is reproduced below. 





DISA PRESIDENTS 

Oliver S. Jordan 1919 - 1930 
H. H. Miller . 1930 - 1934 
H. A. Keiner . 1935 - 1936 
George E. Wallis 1936 

H. S. Calvert . 1937 - 1938 
L. B. Esmond 1938 

C. Mortensen 1938 - 1939 
H. L. Miller 1940 - 1941 
Gordon Lamont . 1942 - 1943 
John W. Ladd 1944 - 1945 
Robert Rosenbaum . 1946 - 1947 
R. E. Olsen 1948 - 1949 
K. L. Wallace 1950 - 1951 
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some respects uneconomic, the association began hold- 
ing only one exhibition a year which it called the Na- 
tional Ice Cream Exposition. This show—the first two 
were in Cleveland in 1922 and 1923—was held regu- 
larly in conjunction with conventions of one or more 
ice cream manufacturers’ groups. It was, as of that 
period in the ice cream industry’s development, a tre- 
mendous success: the registration for the 1923 show 
numbered 4,156, of which 2,145 were executives from 
861 ice cream companies. There was no National Ice 
Cream Exposition in 1924, because the NAICM con- 
vention was held that year in New Orleans which then 
lacked facilities for an important individual exposition. 
(Even in the early 20’s, the show was growing rapidly; 
in 1923, there were 171 exhibitors!) The last National 
Ice Cream Exposition was held in Detroit in 1925. It 
was succeeded the following year by the first Dairy 
Industries Exposition. 


“Fair Practices Code” 


In 1920, AICSM adopted a “Fair Practices Code” — 
one of the first adopted by an American industry— 
which caused much favorable comment in nearly every 
business journal of the day. The membership insignia 
of the association soon became known in the industry, 
because of the code, as the “Seal of Safety.” 

A Salesmen’s Club, within the broader framework 
of AICSM proper, carried on, with more systematized 
effectiveness and on a much-enlarged scope for several 
years in this period, certain of the activities of the 
original salesmen’s association which started in 1911. 
Current selling tips were published within its member- 
ship; informal reports on the paying habits of ice cream 
manufacturers were made available under proper legal 
safeguard and, probably most important of all in its 
permanent consequences, the importance of sound tech- 
nological training of salesmen began to be emphasized 
in association “doctrine.” Pennsylvania State College, 
in line with this emphasis, was induced to organize and 
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when it’s made with 


FLO-MULS 


liquid emulsifier 
for ICE CREAM 


By imparting velvet-smooth texture 
and richer taste, CP FLO-MULS 
makes good ice cream still better. 
It is the ‘finishing touch” that 
helps keeps customers coming 
back for more. 

Adding CP FLO-MULS Liquid 
Emulsifier to your ingredients 
produces a ‘drier’ ice cream with 
ideal melt-down characteristics— 
especially important for ice cream 
sandwiches, ice cream cake rolls 
and cones frlled from the freezer. 

Best of all, using CP FLO-MULS 
actually costs you nothing! 

That's because it cuts production 
costs by substantially reducing 
both whipping and aging time. It 
augments the action of your 
regular stabilizer and is especially 
valuable when butter, plastic or 
frozen cream is used in the mix. 


~ A LITTLE DOES 

A LoTi 

1 gal. emulsifies 
2000 gals. ot ice 
cream mix. AS easy 
to use as adding 
liquid flavor! 


and try this CP Cost Cufter! 


¢ ) BAR COATINGS 


A 7-day trial will convince you they 
go further! —dry faster. '—hold up 
better in storage! Made with pure 
All popular flavors. 


coconut oil. 


_ €P FLO-MULS and BAR COATINGS 
| are Manufactured by LANCO PRODUCTS | 
601 West 26th Street, New York 1,0. Y, 
Nationally by THE CREAMERY PACKAGE HPO. COMPANY. 


GET FULL INFORMATION TODAY 


conduct a service of short courses in ice cream produc- 
tion for members of the Salesmen’s Club. 

In this period too, the association made a first and 
substantial grant—it was to NAICM—for special re- 


search projects. And in 1925 AICSM established 
jointly with NAICM, and within the framework of 


the latter, a Bureau of Service and Statistics, which 


was maintained by the two groups for many years. It 
has evolved into what is today the Statistical and 
Accounting Bureau of International Association of Ice 


Cream Manufacturers, now sustained and operated 


solely by the International. 
Detroit Scene of ’26 Show 


1926 was the year of the first great comprehensive 


Dairy Industries Exposition, held in Detroit in Octo- 


ber, under the sponsorship of an organization known 


_as the Dairy and Ice Cream Machinery and Supplies 
_ Association. How had this 


“new organization come 
into being? What were its antecedents? 
In the early 20’s, while AICSM was sponsoring its 


National Ice Cream Expositions, an unincorporated 


_ trade group called the American Dairy Machinery and 
Supply Association had been representing the interests 
_of dairy industrial equipment and supplies firms in the 


carrying through of annual arrangements, together 


_with dairy breeders and dairy farm suppliers, for a 
_ National Dairy Show, in which fine dairy cattle were 
| predominant. In 1925, this body and The Association 
_of Ice Cream Supply Men decided to merge. On De- 
_cember 1, of that year, AICSM became legally the 


Dairy and Ice Cream Machinery and Supplies Asso- 


ciation (a name which was retained until 1939 when, 
_ in the interest of brevity, it was changed to Dairy In- 
_dustries Supply Association) . 
tion promptly moved forward with its consolidated 


The renamed organiza- 


membership. 


It now represented all dairy industrial supply and 


_ equipment elements, and the holding in 1926 of a first 
_ inclusive Dairy Industries Exposition became possible. 
The site selected was Detroit’s Grindley Hall, later 
_ named Convention Hall. The National Association of 


Ice Cream Manufacturers (today’s IAICM) and the 


International Association of Milk Dealers (today’s 


| Milk Industry Foundation) held their annual conven- 
| tions in the same city in the same week. Thus began 
what has since become traditional conventions-and- 


Show cooperation betreen two of the great groups of 
users of dairy industrial supplies and equipment and 
the organized manufacturers and distributors of those 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Please send me full information on 

-) CP FLO-MULS -) CP BAR COATINGS 


essential products. 


The 1926 Exposition had 304 exhibitors, covered 
_ nearly 4 acres of space, and boasted a registration of 
| 8,533. Still more successful Expositions were held in 
1927 (Cleveland) , 1928 (Cleveland), 1929 (Toronto), 
| 1930 (Cleveland), 1931 (Atlantic City—in the new 
| Convention Hall), and 1932 (Detroit). In 1933, busi- 
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WE AT SCHAEFER, INC., are happy to have 
played a part in the progress of the 
ice cream industry, and to be able to participate 
in the celebration of its Centennial. 


And it is with modest pride that we mention 


the recognized Schaefer “‘firsts’ in the pioneering 


and development of the modern ice cream 





cabinet of today. 


With the same modest pride, we point to 
Schaefer ice cream cabinets in this, the hundredth 
year of the industry . . . the most 
complete line ever offered, and the finest in 
design, appearance, construction and 


trouble-free dependable service. 


SCHAEFER, INC. 


SINCE 1929 @ MINNEAPOLIS 


meee 


Schaefer ice Cream Cabinets, Clearview Merchandising-Display Cabinets, Pak-A-Way Home and Farm Freezers 
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ness conditions were so bad throughout the country 
that no Exposition was held. An Exposition was held 
iti 1934 in Cleveland. None was held in 1935. In 1936 
a highly successful Exposition was held in Atlantic 
City. 

In 1937 was begun the practice of holding a “lim- 
ited” Exposition in odd-numbered years and a full- 
scale Exposition in even-numbered years. Hence, in 
1938 and 1940, full-scale Expositions were held in 
Cleveland and Atlantic City; and the “limited” show- 
ings took place in 1937, 1939 and 1941 in New Or- 
leans, San Francisco, and Toronto. 


Before passing on to other aspects of DISA’s his- 
tory, it is interesting to note an innovation introduced 
in 1931: the now-famous Show Locations Lottery. By 
1931, the Exposition could be housed only in the larg- 
est existing buildings—and, in any building, some dis- 
play locations are more advantageous than others. To 
assign all space fairly, the Dairy and Ice Cream Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association introduced a lottery 
determination of locations—a practice which is now 
followed by many other associaitons sponsoring large 
industrial shows. 


Throughout the late twenties, membership in the 
association increased, reaching 178 companies in 1929. 
Throughout the late twenties also, the Salesmen’s Club 


deal yourself 


BIGGER PROFITS! 


A model for every location. 


Demanded by those who know 
because of their marvelous all- 
around reputation. 


World's finest freezers for vel- 
vety-smooth frozen custard, 
soft ice cream, malts and ices! 


Write today for free literature 


PORT MORRI 


began and developed further activities, to benefit all 
dairy processors, suppliers and equippers. 


In 1927 the association undertook, for use by its 
member companies only, the publication of directories 
of dairy processors in the United States and Canada. 
In 1929, consolidated in a Dairy Industrial Market 
Data Guide, these directories comprised more than a 
thousand pages of vital information. 

Meanwhile, the association was setting up commit- 
tees to study pertinent dairy industry problems of those 
times. They were “meager” times, when today’s great 
multiple-unit dairy processing corporations were in 
the forming; and supplier-equipper adjustment to new 
circumstances often had to be made. 

In 1932, Loomis Burrell as an association representa- 
tive was named to the United States Public Health 
Service Milk Sanitation Advisory Board, which was 
seeking to develop sanitary standards for certain items 
of dairy processing equipment. In 1935, George W. 
Putnam joined Mr. Burrell on that Board and late that 
year, a Technical Committee was set up within 
DICMSA to arrive at industry-wide recommendations 
for sanitary standards. This committee soon began co- 
operating with qualified committees from two other 
associations: The International Association of Milk 
Dealers (now MIF) and the International Association 
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1 O 5] Down Through the Years 


~1950 <> 
1949 


1948 SNYDER’S FLAVORS, 











1946 constantly improved thru 
1945 more than sixty years of 
4 adherence to an ideal. ? 
= | 
1938 Thru 1951 and the years to come 
1935 you'll increase sales volume and 
1932 achieve greater consumer satis- 
faction if you 








“Say it with Flavor” 


FRUIT FLAVORS AND NUT PRODUCTS 
NOW BETTER THAN EVER 
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R. W. SNYDER CO. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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of Milk Sanitarians (now the words “and Food” come 
\A/ h ys ae e | t } after “Milk” in its name). These three groups pains- 
G'S Q Lilp Im p ae Q takingly evolved standards which were then called 3-A 
{ \ fe “ (short for Three Associations) Sanitary Standards. 
t p} 4 aa ta in| VA, Today, through the Dairy Industry Committee, all the 
aT LIC CS A major national dairy processor associations, as well as 
S tp 1 . v () ss DISA, participate in formulating sanitary standards 
C an - for dairy industrial equipment but the standards are 
still called by the earlier, war pioneer name of “3-A 

Sanitary Standards.” 


As business conditions bettered in the latter part of 
the thirties, DICMSA regained ground lost in the 


depression and in 1939 had once again reached a mem- 


11447, . . ~s bership of 178 compenies. 


BROTHERS Aug. 1942 — Move to Washington 


DISA’s staff at that juncture was streamlined. Ofh- 
cers, directors, committees, staff concentrated on repre- 

_ senting the dairy industrial supply and equipment in- 
_dustries in the councils of the government and on 
informing member companies of government policies, 
trends and acts. Government spokesman and dairy 
| processors repeatedly volunteered commendation to 
_ DISA, and there was almost daily attestation from the 
| member companies of the worth of the association’s 


| emergency services: and in spite of the War’s tre- 
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and Original Stabilizer Ad 
which appeared in 1905. 
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For Setting-up and Tender-izing ~#¢¢ Cold Pack 
or Processed Fruit and Fruit and Juice... 


National Fruit Topping Powder is a natural constituent of citrus 
fruit that tenderizes the fruit as it stabilizes... brings out— 
never covers up—the natural fruit flavor. Cooking of fruit 
is not necessary when Fruit Topping Powder is used. 
National Fruit Topping Powder sets fruit and juice to a controlled 
rep consistency. Juices set with National Fruit Topping Powder 
The Perfect Pectinizing Agent melt down clean with the ice cream. 
Because National Fruit Topping Powder holds a high sugar 
for FRUIT SYRUPS Used in content in the syrup, it accentuates flavor . . . makes cold pack or 
Variegating processed fruit go further . . . provides a better yield. 
— Flavor costs are reduced. 
for FRUIT FEEDER Applications Ask your National Pectin representative about our new 
For FRUIT used in cold process for Pectinizing. 
Ice Cream Tarts and Pies 


for FRUIT TOPPINGS (§ 
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mendous drains put upon industry, the DISA member- 
ship actually slightly increased before V-] Day. 

With the War’s end, DISA once again quickly re- 
verted to a “peace-time” footing and began immediate 
plans for staging the next Dairy Industries Exposition 
in Atlantic City in October, 1946. Only member com- 
panies were to be eligible to display. Attendance at 
the long-awaited Show topped the 22,000 mark. It 
was agreed by exhibitors that a next Exposition should 
immediately be scheduled for 1948. 

The 1946 Exposition was the scene of the founding 
of an organization which has since been responsible 
for much development of modern dairy enterprise in 
many other countries: Dairy Industries Society, Inter- 
national. This active group was formed at an “Inter- 
national Breakfast” by visitors from many foreign 
countries and by representatives of numerous DISA 
members. The idea of a non-profit, educational so- 
ciety to spread more rapidly and fully the benefits of 
modern dairy science and technology in other areas of 
the world was enthusiastically taken up. In order to 
put DISI on a working basis, DISA contributed mod- 
estly to its treasury in the first few years of its life 
and furnished office space for the society. Today, with 
an impressive record of accomplishments in the fields 
of area development, publications, and basic educa- 


tional promotional work, DISI still shares DISA offices 


REVELATION 


in mouth watering 


APPETITE APPEAL 
Sparkling, glowing, full color photo 


TRANSPARENCIES 


Ad-Color Transparencies fit any cabinet 
Large selection from which to choose 


Never Before! New color splendor and fidelity with true to 
life depth so beautifully natural customers want to take a 
bite! Achieved through electronic controls that give you 
Low costs that are eye-openers! Every picture on FULL 
COLOR FILM. Nor printed. 


Show Your Own Trade Mark, Container or Wrap. We cus- 
tom-make transparencies where prestige and product 
identification is desired. No extra charge for this service 
when ordering 350 or more Transparencies. 


A Proven Sales Builder — Ad-Color Transparencies now 
reach a new high in fine quality to help you sell. A 400% 
increase in gallonage was recorded recently by a West- 
ern concern using Ad-Color photos. Write for samples 
and prices. 


AD-COLOR CORPORATION “ieee ie 





in Washington, but is otherwise self-supporting. Today, 
DISI has members in fifty countries, on every conti- 
nent, working for the betterment of the dairy indus- 
tries. 


The close ties with government agencies which DISA 
agencies has built up during the war were continued 
in the post-war years. 


The Dairy Industries Exposition of 1948, larger in 
size than its predecessor, attracted slightly less attend- 
ance (about 20,000) to Atlantic City. 

By 1950, all of its services pointed again to peace and 
their scope extended and their quality improved, DISA 
has doubled its 1945 membership—and this increase is 
continuing although at a somewhat slower rate. 


DISA’s staff and its several show committees were 
deep in preparations for the 1950 Dairy Industries 
Exposition in Atlantic City when in June the sudden 
Communist move in Korea started this country on its 
present defense mobilization course. Immediately the 
DISA staff also went on a war-footing. Publication 
of a Defense Economy Bulletin was started to keep 
members informed of significant government action; 
representations were made to responsible and influential 
government planners as to the essentiality of the dairy 
industries and all their segments; DISA headquarters 
became a focal point for dairy suppliers and equippers 
converging on Washington; staff people were assigned 
to give special study to pressing situations; later, special 
purpose and aggressive committees were set up. 

In this atmosphere, plans for the Show nevertheless 
went on, and the 1950 Dairy Industries Exposition was 
by all-odds the largest and best attended. Attendance 
topped 22,500; numerous other dairy industrial entities 
held concurrent conventions or meetings. Hardly had 
the doors of Convention Hall swung shut, however, 
than most of DISA’s staff returned immediately to 
Washington to keep step with the nation’s rapidly ex- 
panding mobilization program. 

DISA’s peace-time activities are still maintained, of 
course. It is now planning for another great Dairy 
Indstries Exposition in Chicago in 1952. It continues 
its ever-active participation in concert with other in- 
dustry groups in formulating 3-A Sanitary Standards. 
It maintains its co-sponsorship with American Dairy 
Science Association of the Collegiate Students’ Inter- 
national Contest in Judging Dairy Products. It con- 
tinues all of its major market-developing services for 
its members. It continues informationally to serve 
these members in relation to a variety of intra-industry 
matters. And it continues, through sound relations 
with public and industry and through cooperation with 
other entities in worthwhile projects, to add dignity and 
stature to the function of those who supply and equip 
the dairy industries—those industries upon which public 
health and economic welfare so greatly depend. 
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duce the Quart and New 18 oz. Size. 


it's easy— it’s quick— it’s inexpensive. The method 
is simple and speedy and the supplies you need cost so 
little. 


What's more, this different and delicious ice cream 
treat really sells. Just picture its appeal . . . your delicious 
ice cream covered with luscious, crunchy Macaroon 
Krumbles. It’s the perfect dessert for family meals or 
refreshment for parties. Hostesses and mothers are quick 
to recognize the ease and speed with which they can 
serve this special treat. 


All you need to produce this attractive, profitable item 
are the wire frame and the inexpensive paper liners and 
discs pictured. 


WIRE MOLDS are now available in two sizes — one 
to serve 4 or 5 portions, the other to serve 7 or 9. 


We supply everything needed to produce 
this profitmaking ice cream roll . wire 
frames, liners, discs, window cartons, de- 
licious macaroon crunch and colorful post- 
ers to aid your sales. Let us show you how 
the WIRE MOLD METHOD brings you 
greater profits. 


18 ounce and quart roll cartons, specially imprinted 
in quantities 1,000 or over at no extra cost. 


Write today for 
Complete Information 


LUDWIG-LOCKHART CO. 


318 North Third Street ¢ Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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GULDEN ANNIVERSARY 


OINCIDING with the Centennial anniversary 
¥ of the ice cream industry in 1951 is the fiftieth 

birthday of Southern Dairies, Inc., a division 
of the National Dairy Products Corporation. Since 
the history of this prominent organization is appropri- 
ate to Ice Cream Fievp’s current study of industry 
annals, research was conducted to determine the factors 
responsible for the appreciable growth of Southern 
Dairies since its inception in 1901. Here’s what was 
learned: 

Fifty years ago, A. A. Chapin organized the Chapin- 
Sacks Manufacturing Company with George P. Sacks 
and five other men associated with him. Assets were 
less than $50,000 in cash and « firm conviction that 
they could produce good butter Their first plant was 


76 


at First and Patterson Streets, N. E., in Washington, 
and contained 10,000 sq. ft. of floor space. (The 
Washington plant today contains 104,000 sq. ft.) To 
make this butter, they produced their own ice for 
storage and delivery purposes. The extra ice was sold 
and many a youngster came for blocks around because 
Chapin-Sacks gave them a bigger piece for a nickel. 
When they still found they produced more ice than 
they used and sold, Mr. Chapin suggested they make 
ice cream. 

Equipment was crude in those days and the prob- 
lems were many. There were not any continuous 
freezers—just a batch-type machine which operated 
by brine circulating around a metal jacket—the same 
principle they used then in making their ice. Inci- 
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dentally, butter in those days sold for about seventeen 
cents a pound in the tub and about twenty cents wrap- 
ped. Those were the days! 

They had no ready-made market for their products. 
They had to create a demand for their new ice cream 
which was tricky to handle, hard to deliver and highly 
perishable; but, they licked these problems—one by 
one. 

Other Chapin-Sacks plants quickly sprang up as 
the business grew. From Washington it spread to 
Richmond, Petersburg and Woodstock, Virginia; 
Charlotte, North Carolina; Jacksonville, Florida; 
Birmingham, Alabama; Knoxville, Tennessee; Han- 
over, Pennsylvania, and Webersville, Michigan, among 
others. 

1903 To 1910 


The period from 1903 to 1910 was a romantic era, 
grandpa courted grandma by taking her for an open- 
air street car ride. The ice cream parlor was becoming 
popular and seltzer water in sodas tickled the noses of 
the adventurous. 

There were few trade-marks in those days and it 
seemed that anyone with a freezer, a supply of 
powdered milk and butter and an elastic conscience 
could make ice cream. Chapin-Sacks looked about for 
a name to distinguish its ice cream from any counter- 
feit and selected “The Velvet Kind” as being de- 
scriptive and easy to remember. Later, they chose the 
name “Dixie Queen” for their butter and both names 
became widely known throughout the South. 

In 1904 the homogenizer was invented and paved 
the way for a smoother ice cream than was possible 
before. 

By 1905, Chapin-Sacks had reached the amazing 
yearly ice cream production of 117,495 gallons! A 
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great figure in that time, but today the Washington 
plant alone has a capacity of 15,000 gallons a day. 

The single-service paper container for milk was 
patented in 1906 showing that inventors were hard at 
work on new equipment for the ever-growing dairy 
industry. 

The first compulsory pasteurization law was passed in 
Chicago in 1908 and applied to all milk except from 
tuberculin tested cows. This was known as “certified 
milk” and made the public conscious of the necessity 
for clean and wholesome milk. 

1911 To 1926 

War, reconversion, inflation and depression marked 
the years from 1911 to 1926. While virtually every 
line of industry and trade suffered, the ice cream in- 
dustry progressed. During 1914 to 1923, the nation’s 
ice cream output increased almost 400 per cent! 

Inventors everywhere were working on the problems 
of the dairy industry, and in 1911 the automatic rotary 
bottle filler and capper was invented. When America 
entered the war in 1917, more milk was needed for our 
men in training, so tank trucks came into being. Un- 
insulated, these trucks depended on speed to deliver the 
milk before it spoiled. 

The ice cream packing machine came along in 1920 
and speeded up this operation that was formerly done 
by hand. 

From 1922 to 1924, the Chapin-Sacks Corporation 





1902 VERSION of the “modern” soda fountain is pictured at the 
top of Page 76. Below is seen a brick-cutting operation in the 
Southern Dairies Washington Plant in 1919. These “Liberty 
Bricks,’ as they were called, were unsliced. A notation on each 
package refers to the ‘sanitary conditions and scientific methods” 
prevalent in the manufacture of the ice cream. 
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really got rolling. The direct expansion freezer came 
out in 1922 and ice cream production could be in- 
creased many times. During these two years the 
corporation completed ten manufacturing plants and 
six distributing stations at a cost of over two million 
dollars. 

Insulated milk trucks were perfected in 1924 which 
meant that milk could be brought longer distances to 
the manufacturing plants. 

Before his death, Mr. Chapin acquired the Sacks 
interests. After the death of Mr. Chapin in 1924, 
necessary reorganization took place and the Chapin- 
Sacks Manufacturing Company was incorporated. 

Later, because of the great development of the 
business and the unlimited opportunities for expansion, 
the Chapin-Sacks Corporation directors decided to 
reorganize again. New officers were appointed, and a 
new name was chosen which would be representative 
of the territory covered. So, in 1925, Southern Dairies 
came into being. In its first year of operation the gross 
sales of this newly created company jumped from $5 
million a year to almost $10 million. Now another 
trade mark was added to the already well-known Velvet 
Kind Ice Cream and Dixie Queen Butter—this was 
the Southern Dairies oval which was to become famous 
throughout the Southeastern part of the country. 


1927 To 1929 


A pre-depression business boom began in 1927 and 
reached its peak in the winter of ’29, during which 
year Southern Dairies had one of the best years in 
its history. 

The pint package, introduced early in 1927, was 
highlighted in all advertising, and “Flavors of the 
Moment” was the theme used to push the different 
flavors. (Later, this was revised to “Flavor of the 
Month.’”’) 

By 1928 Southern Dairies had 1,500 employees in 
forty-seven plants. Electric trucks were widely used at 
this time; but they proved to be inefficient, costly and 
undependable. 

The Vogt continuous freezer had been perfected in 
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IN 1919, though trucks were 
rapidly coming into use as de- 
livery vehicles for ice cream (see 
photo on page 79), there were 
still many plants that used the 
familiar horse and wagon (see 
photo at left). 





1927 and by 1929 was in wide use. This freezer did 
away with the problems of the batch freezer and gave 
terrific impetus to the ice cream industry. 


Affiliation 


In 1930, Southern Dairies became afhiliated with the 
National Dairy Products Corporation. National Dairy 
is a family of some ninety-two large and small busi- 
nesses controlled by 64,420 stockholders from every 
walk of life. It has almost 50,000 workers in 2,000 
plants—processing, manufacturing, selling and distri- 
buting the products bought daily by millions of 
customers. 

It encompasses such brand names as: Breakstone 
Bros., Breyer Ice Cream Company, Chestnut Farms- 
Chevy Chase Dairy Company, Clover Dairy Com- 
pany, Cloverleaf Creameries, Inc., Consolidated Prod- 
ucts Company, Deerfoot Farms Company, Detroit 
Creamery Company, General Ice Cream Corporation, 
Hydrox Corporation, Kraft Foods Company, Ovson 
Egg Company, Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Company, 
Sugar Creek Creamery Company, Supplee-Wills- Jones 
Milk Company, Telling Ice Cream Company, Tristate 
Butter Company, Union Ice Cream Company, and 
many others. 

Its modern research laboratories in Oakdale, Long 
Island are seeking new ways to help mankind by the 
creation of newer and better ways of using dairy 
products. 


1931 To 1945 


Late in ’29, the market crashed and the worst de- 
pression in history began. This reached its lowest point 
in ’31 and 32. Sound as the industry was, it still took 
a nose dive in sales volume along with the rest of the 
country. In ’33 was begun the slow climb back through 
the next decade. In 1941, World War IT began and 
sales began to leap upward and surpass any previous 
records that had been made. In 1945, the second World 
War ended and sales dropped, but still remained com- 
paratively high. 

During this period Southern Dairies introduced 
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many innovations.’ In 1935, for instance, the company 

began to give baby shawls to new parents and toasters 

to newlyweds. In 1936 the firm entered the frozen 

foods business in an effort to increase winter volume 
of business when summer volume of ice cream sales 
began to decline. Social Security became a byword 

. all over the nation, and people felt more secure about 
their old age. Realizing that some form of commenda- 
tion should be given to those drivers of Southern 
Dairies who went year after year without an accident, 
the company inaugurated the Safe Driver Award Pro- 
gram. 

The employees still lacked protection when they 
were sick or needed care in a hospital, so in 1938 
Group Hospitalization was put into effect. 

More and more Southern Dairy employees were 
entering their tenth, twentieth and even thirtieth year 
of employment with the company, and so Southern 
Dairies began its Service Award Program and honored 

these old-timers with certificates, pins, watches and 
rings to denote their length of service. The Quarter 
Century Club was formed. This unique club, founded 
on loyalty and service, is proud that its members now 


number 154. 
1946 To 1951 


Many of the things which Southern Dairies had 
planned for years were put into effect during the period 
from 1946 to 1951. Plans for an employees’ magazine 
were completed in the winter of 1946; and in July of 
1947 the first issue of the new magazine came out 
without a name. Mrs. Gertrude Ashe of the Wilson 


Plant won the $100 prize for her winning suggestion, 



































The Southern Diary. It was also in 1947 that the 
newly developed safety program came into being with 
Nat Thiel as Safety Manager. The new Tampa plant 
was opened also. 

In 1948, the Medical Advisory Board was set up 
and all employees—not just those in production— 
were given complete physicals once a year. 

Another stone for the future was laid when the 
Marianna, Florida, plant was opened in January of 
1949 and provided an increased supply of milk in that 
area. The Ice Cream Eclairs were also introduced in 
that year and have remained a steady favorite. 

One of the highlights of 1950 was the addition of 
the Cloverland Division of National Dairy with Laton 
Henderson appointed as Executive Vice President. 
The N.A.F. campaign began with the three tantalizing 
letters, and blossomed forth into a fullscale affair de- 
signed to tell the country that No Artificial Flavors 
are used in any Southern Dairies Ice Cream. Then 
came the Picture Packages, and Ice Cream Carnivals, 
among other progressive advertising wrinkles. This 
was also the year when the ground was broken for 
the new Winston-Salem, North Carolina plant. 

Southern Dairies has indeed come a long way since 
its founding fifty years ago. But there is every indi- 
cation that the progress achieved in its first half- 
century of existence will be exceeded by the time the 
organization reaches its Centennial anniversary. 





This article is based on material published in the Golden Anniversary 
issue of The Southern Diary, house organ of Southern Dairies, Inc. 
Photographs accompanying this article appear here through the courtesy 
of that publication. 
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A T just about the same time that Jacob Fussell 


conceived the idea of utilizing surplus milk to 


manufacture ice cream for sale at the wholesale 
level, another name that was to make history in the 
ice cream industry impressed itself in the annals of the 
cairy trade. The name was James Madison Horton, 
ond the man that bore that name was the founder of 
the New York City ice cream concern that this year 
is celebrating its 100th anniversary. 


It is more than mere coincidence that 1951 also 
marks the centennial of the entire ice cream industry 
—an industry that has progressed to the point where 
the anticipated production for 1951 is more than 550 
million gallons. For James Horton can be credited 
with having been instrumental in making possible the 
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TYPICAL HORTON advertisement (reproduced at the left) was 
published in April, 1923, in the New York "Globe and Commercial 


Advertiser". Copy stressed the emphasis placed on quality by the 
firm. 





enjoyment of ice cream—once a luxury product—by 
the average American family as part of its daily diet. 
Half a century before many American plants were on 
a mass production basis, this industrial pioneer was 
using every conceivable means to speed up production 
and insure a product that would be uniform, sanitary 
and nutritious. 

Largely as a result of his efforts, per capita annual 
consumption over a fifty-year period climbed from one- 
third of a quart to fourteen quarts. And a recent 
survey showed that 85.7 per cent of ice cream made 
by wholesale plants is consumed by persons in the 
middle and low income groups. 


An American Dream 


Mr. Horton’s life is the story of the great American 
dream come true. Born in Orange County, New York, 
in 1835, he moved to New York City at the tender 
age of sixteen and set himself up the dairy business. 
Net capital: one hundred dollars. Five years later, as 
President of the Orange County Milk Association, he 
was head of a thriving dairy concern. 

Ice cream, at that time, was merely a by-product of 
the dairy business. But Mr. Horton, by 1864, had built 
his investment into New York’s first wholesale ice 
cream plant, which he helped form. Within a few 
years, he was full owner. He soon saw, however, that 
America would never really have a really large-scale ice 
cream industry so long as plants stuck to hand-cranked 


freezers, which symbolized their slow production meth- 


ods. 

Mr. Horton’s first significant contribution to the 
industry was introduction of steam power. Freed from 
time-consuming hand labor, manufacturers rapidly in- 
creased their production. The Horton Company is 
believed to have been the first company to pasteurize 
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and homogenize its ice cream mix, and shortly after 
the turn of the century, it paved the way for present- 
day quick frozen foods by developing methods which 
shortened the freezing time of its brick ice cream. At 
about that time, when the Hamburg-American Packet 
Steamer left New York with the first round-the-world 
shipment of ice cream, she carried 1,000 quart bricks 


cf the Horton brand. 
Four Plants Today 


Starting with a dozen men and a few wagon teams, 
the Horton Company had grown by the time of Mr. 
Horton’s death in 1914, to three manufacturing plants 
and 500 employees. But more important, the founda- 
tion had been laid for an even greater volume of busi- 
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ness. Horton now makes ice cream in four huge plants, 
distributes it via seventy familiar red, blue and white 
trucks from seven branches. 

In New York City and the ten New York and five 
New Jersey counties which comprise the company’s 
area, more Horton ice cream is sold than any other 
brand. In addition, Horton still sells to a great num- 


ber of steamships plying out of the New York harbor. 
Promotion Program 


The company, afhliated since 1927 with the Borden 
Company, is aggressively promoting its centennial with 
newspaper advertisements, outdoor posters, television 
spot announcements and point-of-sale displays. Its 
slogan: “Everybody Loves Horton’s Ice Cream.” 
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MERCHANDISING TRUCKS—1925 vintage—toured the coun- 
try @ quarter of a century ago to advertise and sell Dixie 
Cups. At the top of this page is pictured a part of this 
fleet. Developed in 1923, this method of packaging ice cream 
in individual cups earned almost instantaneous consumer ac- 
ceptance. To further public interest, a premium program was 
established in 1930. This program features a picture series on 
the cup lids. The series has included circus animals, nature 
studies, United Nations highlights, wartime scenes, and sports 
and motion picture celebrities (see photograph, below). 





N commemorating the 100th Anniversary of the 

ice cream industry considerable credit for its growth 

must go to specialty items that have contributed 
both to ice cream sales over the years and to ice cream’s 
popularity as one of America’s favorite foods. One 
of these is the Ice Cream Dixie. 

Like many other “creations,” ice cream in-a-cup 
started as a promotional novelty to increase ice cream 
sales. The idea stuck, and today is more a tradition 
than a novelty. In the beginning, it was born to com- 
pete with the nickel candy bar, the five-cent soda pop, 
the candied apple. It was the offspring of a universally 
popular confection that came into being shortly after 
World War I, the “Arctic Sweetheart.” 

In 1923, the Dixie Cup Company created, for 
Weed’s Ice Cream Company of Allentown, Pennysl- 
vania, a paper container that would hold a quarter- 
pint of ice cream for an indefinite period of time—an 
item that drug stores and soda fountains could carry 
in stock, ready to serve. The creation was not easy, 
tor there were the problems of crumbling cups, paper 
absorption, and adequate filling machinery. The first 
two obstacles were overcome by a waxing process to 
prevent the disintegration of the paper container. 
Next was the development of machinery to fill them. 
This was accomplished by Mojonnier Brothers, au- 
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for packaged ice cream and related products 


Only a manufacturer like JORDON — whose men “live on the merchandise selling line” 

could come up with a sensational success like the ICE CREAM MART, a complete home 

refreshment department with the “Reminder Shelf” superstructure for related items that suggest extra 
use of ice cream at home. % JORDON thinks your way when designing new equipment. That is why 
manufacturers and distributors get “cream locations” and easier entry to big name retail outlets 
when JORDON is the promotion equipment. % Right now, with the season just opening, is the time to 
investigate JORDON. Our trained field representatives cover all sections of the country. 


JORDON manufactures a complete line 
of commercial refrigeration equipment 
including ice cream merchandisers with 
sliding glass lids, and larger merchan- 
dising units as illustrated to the right. 





Foctory and Soles Division JORDON REFRIGERATOR CO. 


58th Street & Grays Avenue, Philadelphia 43, Penna. 
Exclusive Export Distributor — JOSEPH MILLER, 11 Broadway, New York City 4, N. Y. * Cable: JOMILLER 
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THERE 1S MORE THAN 
JUST FINE VANILLA 
IN THIS JUG 


To you, the ice cream manufacturer, each jug 
of pure, extra flavor-rich Northville Vanilla con- 
tains increased ice cream sales and greater 
profits. To your customers it means taste pleas- 
ure and solid satisfaction. To us, every single 
jug contains our very reputation . . . a reputa- 
tion built on continuous flavor research, infinite 
care in the selection of the finest prime vanilla 
beans, scientifically controlled processing in mod- 
ern, flavor protecting equipment. 


When you think of vanilla in terms of your profit, 
customer satisfaction, and manufacturer's repu- 
tation, you're sure to make your next order... 







VANILLA 


Whether your mix requires a concentrate or « com- 
pound, whether your trade prefers a pure vanille or 
a delicate blend, there is a Northville Vanilla speeif- 
ically fermulated te create a sales-winning distinction 
fer your predact. 


MICHICAN 


thorities on the engineering of filling devices, who 
developed an automatic machine to fill a paper cup 
_with two flavors of ice cream at one time, making pos- 


sible a product (two ounces of ice cream) that could 


sell for five-cents. 

Conceivably, ice cream packed in a paper cup and 
selling for five cents would have had great appeal for 
people, particularly children. In all probability, it 
would have been popular in localities under the name 
_of the individual ice cream manufacturer, even though 
| promotion of the item for its own sake would have 
been costly. But would it have. “swept the nation”? 

When this first paper container for Weed’s Ice 
Cream Company was developed, the new item’s scope 
_and potential popularity were realized. The Dixie Cup 
_ Company established a plan of franchise which permits 
_only ice cream manufacturers packing high-quality ice 
cream to use the brand name. 

Perhaps the three greatest factors which contributed 
to the success of this new-type package were: (1) 
Consumer confidence was gained for the local ice cream 
manufacturer because of uniform quality. (2) In 
_ opening a new market, these ice cream cups were never 
offered for sale until that market could be adequately 
supplied. (3) They were nationally and locally ad- 
| vertised. 





“A Part of Childhood” 


Quite a part of childhood are the pictures on Dixie 
Cup lids. At the onset this was a premium plan to sell 
more of these cups by offering for twelve lids a large 
color print of one of the “Circus” animals then im- 
| printed on each lid and featured in the radio “Dixie 
Circus.” This promotional plan was so successful that 
| one series of pictures has followed another. There have 
been series of sports stars, movie stars, and war 
| pictures. 1951 marks the twenty-first year that this 
| premium plan has functioned. 
| Of historical interest in the story of the first Ice 
Cream Dixie program in 1924. The Scranton-Wilkes- 
| Barre market was covered by the Smith-Clark Com- 
| pany, the Fadden Company and Nallin’s M & G Com- 
| pany through cooperative advertising and by point-of- 
_ sale material furnished to dealers. A month after the 
ice cream cups were introduced, a survey was made 
| showing that 50,000 were being sold per day. (The 
| population of the area at the time was 500,000.) 
| The greater availability of ice cream through new 
outlets increases the total consumption of ive cream. 
_Pre-packaged and specialty items, such as ice cream 
in-a-cup, offer great possibilities to ice cream manu- 
facturers and merchandisers because of their flexibility 
in being able to enter many markets that cannot other- 
wise be reached. The trend throughout the industry 
towards increased production of prepackaged goods 


NORTHVILLE LABORATORIES, INCORPORATED | no doubt will find the ice cream specialty and novelty 
NORTHVILLE 


' items continual leaders in popularity and sales success. 
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Dear Mr. Ice Cream Manufacturer: 


I am going to step on some toes and I am 
going to hurt some feelings; but I think that 
it is time that someone spoke up truthfully 
and admitted the real reason why ice cream 
consumption has been going down for the 
last three or four years! 


Ice cream is a nutritious, delicious food treat 
when it is scooped or dipped and served in a 
semi-soft state. It is just the right consistency 
and coolness to be licked with the tongue 
and melt in the mouth . . . it’s ice cream at it’s 
very best. Whether it is served in a cone or a 
dish it has the consistency, flavor and text- 
ture that has made ice cream America’s 
favorite food treat. When ice cream is 
frozen solid to be sold to the consumer, it 
must be eaten with the teeth and loses the 


wonderful flavor and texture of ice cream. 


The poster reproduced at right is 17 x 22 
inches in full color. It is the start of our 
campaign to promote the sale of ice cream 
dipped especially for the customer and 
served as ice cream should be served. We 
will furnish these posters imprinted with 
your trade mark at cost (15c each in 100- 
lots). We suggest that you place these post- 
ers with your retailer, four to a retailer, so état ats be ae" 
that he can place two on the windows and Poster No. 486-20—Also avail. 
two on his fountain back-bar. We predict able with prices blank, 4496-0 
that not only will he sell a great deal more 

bulk ice cream, but that the greatest percent- 

age of his sales will be the larger sizes. 

SAFE-T Cones are more profitable to the 

manufacturer and dealer . . . more enjoy- 

able to the consumer. 








These posters are furnished to the ice cream 

industry as a service whether you sponsor 

the sale of SAFE-T Cones or not. We feel 

that sooner or later you will, because 

SAFE-T Cones are fit companions to quality ) ? : + 

ice cream and you will want your brand It Sa Good Time to 


eaten in the highest quality cone on the 
market. 


Write or wire how many posters you need Go Back to Selling 
and get started on a program of selling ice 
cream “at its very best.” 


ical sei Ice Cream— 


ILLINOIS BAKING CORPORATION 


Max Goldberg at its very best! 


Chairman of the Board 








ILLINOIS BAKING CORPORATION 2230 S. UNION AVE. CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
SAFE-T PACIFIC BAKING CO., 501 MINNESOTA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 
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Ice Cream Improver | 
Made by S GUMPERT ©. Inc Bush Terminal. Brookivn. N_-Y ' 








TWO ADVERTISEMENTS used by S. Gumpert and Company thirty 
yeers ago are reproduced here. The ice cream “improver” was 
created in 1916 and discontinued in 1930 when scientific re- 
frigeration eliminated the need for it. “Textor’ was introduced 
in 1919 and is widely used today. 


























Better Water-Ices Build Better Business 


A Graphic [luitration of How Manu. 
facturers are Broadening The Markets 


re and you are starting trouble 
ot bold ts evenness of texture 
» Textor made water «ae, repacked, « os delightfully perfect 
every respect as when of ginally frozen 
The pay water sce is practically Ravoriess at the tap of 
the contamer while at the bottom +t « @ concentrated. syrupy 
— A stor made water i ts tempting flavor 
enly Gratre buted throughout 


The top of @ contawmer of repacked ordmary weter sce is pele 
shor 


\ Ordwmary water 
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? s appetng But « Textor made water ce sells so well 
because from top to bottom ts color « always just the color 
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smooth. and « ieee ¢ an change that smoothness 
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statelize 350 atime ¢ of water wes of sherbets 
provement when you have used Testor 
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Notwe ee & un 
Write us teday 


S. GUMPERT & CO. 
Bush Terminal Brooklyn, New York 


























Remember The 


Three **Colors”*? 


EW Schall, Ice Cream Department Manager of 

Ll. Gumpert Company, Jersey City, New Jersey, in 

discussing the Ice Cream Centennial, recalled 

how large a part his company has played over the years 

in the history of progress in ice cream manufacturing 

and merchandising. Mr. Schall has been with the firm 
since 1927. 


“Our company, founded by S. Gumpert in 1892, 
started catering to the ice cream trade at a time when 
very few retailers made their own ice cream. Those 
who did used the old-time salt-and-ice tub type freezer. 


“There were only three flavors—chocolate, vanilla 
and strawberry. There are probably some “old-timers” 
who remember when the trade came in to ask for 
“black,” “white” or “red” ice cream. Of course, ice 
cream fifty years ago was a great treat and luxury, 
and volume was limited, the season running from 
about Decoration Day to Labor Day. After that date, 
the dealers closed down their ice cream operations until 
the following season. 


“This situation continued for a few years, changing 
little until the invention of mechanical refrigeration, 
which at once resulted in a big improvement in manu- 
facturing and storing of ice cream, water ices and 
sherbet. Not only was production improved in method 
and volume, but flavor and attractiveness were im- 
proved also. The first mechanical refrigeration equip- 
ment was too costly and large for the retail dealer to 
handle, so the ice cream business became an important 
concern of the dairies, who could handle the large and 
expensive equipment, and who had facilities for dis- 
tribution. 


“Tremendous strides have been made in the last 
half century, and particularly the past twenty-five 
years. Our company not only has kept pace with the 
products, methods and ideas, but has pioneered many 
of the innovations, such as new forms, flavors and 
mixes, and new products for improving flavor and tex- 
ture and color of ice cream. We now manufacture 
and sell to ice cream makers all over North America 
some 200 specialty products. From a one-man business 
with an ideal of service, our organization has grown to 
a national institution, with a plant covering three quar- 
ters of an acre, with salesmen all over the United 
States and Canada, and an export department.” 
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Coordinating body and package de- 
signs for maximum advertising valve. 







The famous names you see on Batavia Re- 
frigerated Bodies are a tribute to unsurpassed 
beauty and craftsmanship. These famous 
names, for the quality they guarantee, are worth 
millions. And only Batavia Refrigerated Bodies 
provide the utmost in quality control and ad- 


vertising display. 


But Batavia has earned another tribute, too 


— from the many smaller processors in the ice 


crafted Batavia Body. 


installing refrigeration unit in a hand- 
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cream, frozen foods and meat packing industries. 
This is a tribute to Batavia economy, for these 
smaller firms with limited capital have found 
that Batavia beauty is highly practical. Beauti- 
ful Batavia Refrigerated Bodies cost less to own. 


And as proof that Batavia is first with the 
finest, write today for information on a new self- 
contained hydraulic refrigeration system driven 
from your trucks own power take-off. It’s avail- 
able only on Batavia Bodies. 


of modern merchandising. 


Write 


/ 


BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 


Batavia makes the delivery body oa part 





BATAVIA BODY COMPANY 

















BY E. E. STEWART 
Executive Vice President 


National Dairy Products Corporation 


F there were no such holiday as Thanksgiving and 
I. substitute holiday was voted by children, I think 

they would choose the birthday of ice cream as a 
high holiday to celebrate. Aside from its value as 
food, ice cream is “fun” in a broad sense. Not only 
for children, though. 

I remember before our teen-agers began an unsteady 
acquaintance with cocktails that a swain who sought 
a romantic interlude found it in the “ice cream parlor.” 
This was a well-named rendezvous. “Parlors” were 
darkened rooms in our homes containing the best 
furniture, and were only opened on Sundays or when 
there were visitors who rated something tonier than 
the hospitable kitchen, which was the combination 
dining and sitting room. With home parlors closed 
to such frivolities as courting, the young man trans- 
ferred his operations to the gas-lit ice cream parlor. 
There, fortified with home-made ice cream sodas at ten 
cents, and no time limit on sitting, ice cream became 
and still is, except for price and the premium of sitting 
it out, the “romance” treat. Many a fine and lasting 
union came from the soft-spoken words and sighs over 
a tall glass of ice cream soda. 

Today the neighborhood drug store is still the focus 
of assembly, in the evening and immediately after the 
school recess. Gone is the gas light, the cozy table 
and the studied indifference to the private affairs of 
youth by the mistress of the “parlor”. In those days, 
the master was always in the back or in the cellar, 
making candy and turning the crank of the salt-filled 
ice cream tub. If there was a daughter, she was the 
dispenser not only of the ice cream soda but of all 
the news on the parlor’s budding romances. 
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An importa.t later development came when ice 
cream “went home.” Parlors were opened together 
with the minds of the elders. Parents and guests found 
store-made ice cream good for the youngsters who were 
too young to go to the corner store. And oldsters too, 
who were prevented by “home work” of a more robust 
kind from going out to the ice cream parlor, began to 
like the idea of eating ice cream in their own parlors. 


The day of independence dawned when parents who 
believed the stomach needed “something hot” and that 
ice cream “spoiled the appetite” for meals began, 
themselves, to find ice cream a refreshing food. Doc- 
tors, also, discovered the benign elements in ice cream. 


The “Hokey Pokey” 


Nostalgic also is the memory of the “hokey pokey” 
man with his tinkling bell who, like a pied-piper, 
formed the parade of departing nickels from parents’ 
brass-knobbed pocket books—not purses, please! 


According to modern standards, the ice cream of an 
earlier day was not such a treat. Despite this it never 
needed salesmen. There were no neon lights or radio 
promotion. Yet, no street was so dark that the location 
of the hospitable ice cream parlor could not be found 
by anyone. 


It almost seems now that there were three favorite 
horse drawn wagons in the olden days. One was filled 
with garden-fresh vegetables, the focus of mother’s 
interest, and always was drawn by a half-starved farm 
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animal who slept on his four feet. The second was 
dad’s favorite, the sturdy and stately two and four- 
horse-drawn wagons with their neatly piled kegs of 
beer. And for children, there was the less stately but 
always welcome trot of the horse drawing the wagon 
with its “factory” ice cream and stopping at burgeon- 
ing drug and candy stores. (See the photograph of 
an old-time Breyer delivery wagon on page 88.) 


Today’s Improvements 


In place of these crude devices, today we have ice 
cream made of the finest ingredients in sterile plants, 
and transported in modern, refrigerated trucks by 
white-garbed drivers. A lesson we can all learn from 
these days is that to sell ice cream in volume we need 
guality, availability of product and a sales price which, 
while yielding a profit, places this “fun” food at the 
disposal of the mass of people. 

To a child every day is a holiday when ice cream is 
in front of him. And to an adult it yields refreshment 
and nourishment. To us in the business, it presents 
an increasing opportunity to sell to the American 
family something it cherishes. 
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PRIOR TO acquisition by the National Dairy Products Corpora- 
tion of the former estate of William K. Vanderbilt at Oakdale, 
Long Island, New York, the building pictured below was a stable 
and carriage house. Today, the estate is the site of the National 
Dairy Research Laboratories, and the one-time stable now houses 
the pilot plant, chemical labs, and administrative offices. Modern 
pasteurization equipment (see photo, above) is included in the 
vast facilities for research at the Laboratories. 
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to better body, 


smoother texture 
IN YOUR ICE CREAM AND FROZEN NOVELTIES 


DEPENDABLE AND EASY TO USE, THESE 5 FAVORITES GIVE YOUR 
ICE CREAM TASTE-TEMPTING SMOOTHNESS AND BETTER BODY— 


KRABYN 


Perfect stabilizer 
for frozen novelties 


Do you have trouble with 
“bleeding” of flavor and 
color in frozen novelties? 
Krabyn is an efficient stabi- 
lizer designed to prevent 
“bleeding,” reduce trouble- 
some foaming, and aid in 
producing fine texture. Like 
Krageleen, it has a base of 
carrageen gelose—a pure 
extract of edible Irish moss. 
You'll like its economy and 
its adaptability to either 
hot or cold process use. 


KRAFT 17 E.S. 


Combination 
stabilizer-emulsifier 


This combination of emulsi- 
fier and stabilizer in proper 
balance helps you to build 
a dry, smooth-textured ice 
cream with creamy melt- 
down. Kraft 17 E.S. gives 
excellent results in resale 
mixes. It’s easy to incorpo- 
rate into your mix. Like 
Krageleen, it has no “mask- 
ing” action, and it’s ecos 
nomical to use. 


PHENIX 
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KRATEX 


Emulsifier for 
ice Cream 


In granular form, Kratex is 
easily handled and readily 
incorporated into your mix. 
It can be effectively used 
with any stabilizer. Being an 
emulsifier alone, it is more 
flexible than a combination; 
you can vary the amount to 
suit your needs. Kratex 
helps to give your mix better 
whipping properties, better 
consistency as your ice cream 
is drawn from the freezer. 


KRAFT 


SPECIAL BLEND 
A high-quality 
egg product 

Kraft Special Blend helps 
to give your mix maximum 
*‘whipability.”’ It’s made 
from powdered fresh egg 
yolk blended with dried but- 
termilk from sweet cream, 
nonfat dry milk solids and 
carrageenin. Simple and 
convenient to use. 


KRAGELEEN 


New, finer vegetable 
stabilizer 


Made with carrageenin (ex- 
tract of Irish moss). Gives 
your ice cream mix an im- 
mediate stabilizing effect, 
ready whipping, low viscosity 
for quick cooling. Krageleen 
helps give your ice cream 
smoother texture, better body 
and creamy melt-down. 
Doesn't “‘mask”’ the fine 
flavor of your ice cream. 
Helps ice cream resist effects 
of normal heat shock. 
Krageleen is easy, economi- 
cal to use, and its uniform 
quality helps you remove 
one more “variable.” 





WRITE TODAY 
FOR COMPLETE DATA 
on any or all of these depend- 


able specialties. See for 
yourself why many manu- 
facturers are using them to 
improve body and texture 
at low cost! 

Send letter or postcard to: 


Dept. KR-31, 460 E. Illinois 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 











PABST-ETT COMPANY 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
A SUBSIDIARY OF KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 

















IN 1897, Harry B. Burt, Sr.. opened 
a retail store in Youngstown, Ohio. 
The interior of the store is pictured 
at the left. Note the retracting 
stools, the old-type telephones, and 
the whistle speaking tube. 





The Burt Annals 


3 “in A Goop Humor” 
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O compilation of historical data concerning the 
N ice cream industry would be complete without 
the story of the development of a novelty that 
in the eyes of the American public is synonomous with 
ice cream itself. The novelty referred to is, of course, 


the Good Humor bar. 


Appropriately enough, one of the most widely 
known names in the trade is connected with the Good 
Humor story. The name is “Burt”, and in this case 
it’s a surname, and it belongs to a family that has been 
making history since 1893. 

In 1893, an ambitious citizen of Youngstown, Ohio 
established a candy business there. Two years later, 
this man, Harry B. Burt, Sr. by name, supplemented 
his organization by the addition of a retail ice cream 
business. By 1897, a new store was opened on Phelps 
Street. Ice cream was made in the cellar, and was 
stored in salt and ice-refrigerated tubs. 

The organization thrived. In 1902, the wholesal- 
ing of Burt’s ice cream was instituted. What is be- 
lieved to be the first automotive delivery of ice cream 
in the United States took place at that time. An R. E. 
Olds chassis was used. The body was provided by the 
Youngstown Wagon Works. The truck delivered 
Burt’s ice cream, ices and candy. 

Around 1910, Good Humor “Suckers” were pro- 





1922 ADVERTISING of Good Humor ice cream ‘suckers’ stressed 


the sanitation aspects of production and distribution. 
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Selling ice cream is a series of ideas 


. eeemeet America’s Leading 


Ice Cream Salesmen 
Flauor-czee 
FLARE-TOP EAT-IT-ALL 


CAKE CONES CAKE CUPS 


Selling ideas, like high quality,don’t come easy. Both are the product 
of know-how, experience, talent, hard work. | 

For over 40 years, the Bakers of Flare-Top Cones, and Eat-It-All 
Cups have supplied the highest quality products—the most effective 
promotional ideas for building ice cream gallonage. Products and 
ideas that fit the times—the market—the season—the job to be done. 


It costs nothing to investigate. We invite your inquiry. en an f 
ati 


GET SET NOW FOR A BIG SEASON—WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS Flare-Top / Eat-Jt- All 
D 


FROM COAST-TO-COAST THERE ARE 15 BIG Ylacor-cre Capenserd 
THY T25r-) eT CMe oakerwes 


IN THE EAST... MARYLAND BAKING CO., Baltimore 30, Morylond; EASTERN BAKING CO., Chelsea 50, 
Mossochusetts; EAGLE CONE CORP., Brooklyn 5, New York; KEYSTONE CONE CO., Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania. 


IN THE SOUTH...GULF CONE CO., Dallcs 1, Texes; MARYLAND BAKING CO., of Atlente 3, Georgio; 
MARYLAND BAKING CO. of the Carolinas, Charlotte 6, North Caroline. 


IN THE MIDWEST . . . NORTHWEST CONE CO., Chicago 9, Illinois; CRISPO CAKE CONE CO., St. Lovis 4, 
Missouri, NORTHWEST CONE CO., of Detroit 7, Michigan; LANIER CONE CO., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST... MARYLAND-PACIFIC CONE CO., Ookiond 8, Colifornic, PACIFIC 
COAST BAKING CO., Los Angeles 21, Colifornia; MARYLAND-PACIFIC CONE CO., of Oregon, Portiond, Oregon. 


IN CANADA... UMPERIAL CONE CO., London, Onteric FLARE-TOPS, BOX 2004, CHICAGO 9, TLL 














IN 1902, the first automotive delivery of ice cream was achieved 
by the Burt organization with the vehicle pictured above. 











GOOD HUMOR fleet in 1923 that covered Youngstown, Ohio 


was composed of cars similar to the one pictured above. 








ORIGINAL CREW of Good Humor plant workers was photo- 
graphed in Miami, Florida, in March, 1926. 
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HEADS NARICM 


A career noteworthy for its exceptional serv- 
ice and devotion to the ice cream industry 
was climaxed last year by the election of 
Harry B. Burt, Jr. as 1950-51 President of 
the National Association of Retail Ice Cream 
Manufacturers. Mr. Burt’s business address is 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 











duced for the first time. These were clear candy bars 
mounted on wooden sticks, and were the forerunners 


of the Good Humor Ice Cream Bars. 


Here’s how it all came about: In 1920, Mr. Burt 
became interested in the idea of chocolate-covered ice 
cream bars. He soon discovered that the chocolate 
used in the coating of candy “suckers” was not adapt- 
able to the ice cream products because it tended to 
crack when subjected to low temperatures. But after 
careful study of this problem, he developed a coating 
that contained cocoa buttter and coconut oil. These 
ingredients served to lower the melting point of the 
coating, minimized its brittle qualities, and enabled it 
to be assimilated promptly when placed in the mouth. 


An Important Suggestion 


One of the Burt family members who found the 
coating to his liking was Harry B. Burt, Jr., who, in 
1950 was to become President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Ice Cream Manufacturers. Young 
Harry had been associated with his father’s business 
since 1915. When it became apparent that the coat- 
ing was satisfactory but that it was “messy” to eat a 
chocolate-covered bar, it was he who suggested that a 
stick could be inserted in the ice cream much in the 
same way it was inserted into the candy “suckers”. 


Patent Granted In 1923 


As Harry, Jr., tells the story, this suggestion was 
immediately put to the test. Several ice cream bricks 
were sliced, and the slices were allowed to melt to per- 
mit insertion of the sticks “borrowed” from the candy 
department. After being dipped in the chocolate coat- 
ing, the ice cream slices on the stick were packed in 
salt and ice and stored. When frozen, the sticks 
adhered to the bars, and the Good Humor ice cream- 
on-a-stick, as we know it today, was born! After young 
Harry demonstrated to the United States Patent Office 
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HARRY B. BURT, SR. (LEFT) AND JR. 





the success of the experiment, a patent was granted on 
October 9, 1923. 

But marketing of the “Good Humor Ice Cream 
Suckers” had already begun in Youngstown. They 
were sold in the new Burt store at 325 W. Federal 
Street, and also in the street from the forerunner of 
the contemporary Good Humor trucks. The new store, 
incidentally, was located in a five-story building. Its 
area was 100 feet wide by 160 feet deep, and ice cream 
and candy factories were included, as well as bakery 
shops. 

It wasn’t long before there was a fleet of twelve re- 
frigerated cars covering routes in Youngstown. Both 
Senior and Junior Harry Burts combined to develop 
the attention-getting device of jingling bells affixed to 
the trucks. The popularity of “Good Humor Ice 
Cream Suckers” increased. 

The Burts became expansion-conscious. To further 
the sales of Good Humors, they formulated a plan 
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1951 VERSION of a Burt retail store is pictured above. The 
locale: Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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whereby separate corporations in different cities would 
be licensed to produce the novelties. Harry Junior 
organized one of these subsidiary units in Miami, 
Florida, in 1925. It was known as the Good Humor 
Ice Cream Company of Miami. 


The ingenuity and determination which had marked 
the Burt enterprises served the firm in good stead in 
Florida. In 1926, a hurricane almost destroyed the 
Good Humor fleet. Most of the trucks were buried 
under the sand, and the situation appeared discourag- 
ing—almost hopeless. But the Burt crew went to work 
and within thirty days, the entire fleet was extricated 
and in normal running order. 


Patents Sold 


1926 also marked the death of Harry B. Burt, Sr. 
The basic Good Humor patents were sold to some 
Ohio financiers, who planned originally to employ the 
ice cream-on-a-stick as a means of selling chocolate 
coating. 

Harry Burt, Jr., remained in Florida until 1927, at 
which time he acquired a second franchise in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. There he established the present Burt’s 
Good Humor Ice Cream Company. In 1928 he estab- 
lished the present Burt’s Good Humor Ice Cream 
Company. In 1928, he sold his interests in the Miami 
enterprise and focused all of his attention on the Okla- 
homa_ business. 

To this date, Mr. Burt’s only connection with the 
Good Humor operation is his franchise in Oklahoma, 
although Good Humor vending trucks cover selected 
areas throughout the country. Close to eight per cent 
of the Burt business today consists of the wholesale 
distribution of ice cream products. The remaining 
portion results from sales at the retail level. There 
are three Burt stores in Tulsa. 


New Dairy Drink 


One of the key products sold in these stores since 
1937 is Malt-A-Plenty, a dairy drink developed under 
the supervision of Harry Burt, Jr. Nationwide sales 
of this product were instituted in 1940 on a franchise 
basis, following the formation of Malt-A-Plenty, Inc. 
Another Burt enterprise, House-of-Plenty, was organ- 
ized in 1944. 

Last year, tribute was paid to the inventive genious 
behind the Good Humor Ice Cream Bar by Columbia 
Pictures Corporation, which released a motion picture 
called “The Good Humor Man.” This film starred 
Jack Carson and was a slapstick comedy which at- 
tempted to immortalize the famous Good Humor ice 
cream, salesmen and vending trucks. 
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Centennial Comments 


IAICM President 
Notes Promotions 


HIS birthday year presents a 
great opportunity for every ice 
cream manufacturer. 


In observing the founding of the 
ice cream industry by Jacob Fussell 
in the city of Baltimore, 1851, we 
have an opportunity to tell the 
story of the ice cream industry 
against an interesting background 
of historical events full of human 
interest. It is an opportunity to do 
one of the finest institutional jobs 
that the industry has yet seen. It 
also presents a continuing occasion 
for product promotion throughout 
the year. 


I am hopeful that the ice cream 
industry generally will take the 
same interest in the Centennial pro- 
motion that is being displayed over 
the country by organizations allied 
with the industry and by the na- 
tional magazines, radio, newspapers 
and all other media. 


Some of the most salutary fea- 
tures that have been printed about 
the ice cream industry will appear 
in a host of national publications 
beginning in June and extending 
throughout the year. Some of these 
features have been written in the 
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most sympathetic vein we could 
hope for by outstanding free lance 
writers and staff men of the various 
publications. 


The International Association of 
Ice Cream Manufacturers in its 
Public Relations Program will blan- 
ket the radio stations of the coun- 
try. Institutional material will be 
directed to the Farm Program Di- 
rectors of the nation. It is expected 
that four mailings will be under- 
taken. 


Wellingbrook Consumer Rela- 
tions, an organization working with 
the food page editors of the nation 
and the radio stations has long been 
retained by the International to 
prepare and place features for them 
in the syndicates, national maga- 
zines, metropolitan dailies, and now 
on the various television stations 
throughout the country. Welling- 
brook Agency will be extremely ac- 
tive during the Centennial cam- 
paign to alert the food page editors 
to the story of the development and 
growth of the industry. 


Several network shows are now 
in the process of being prepared. 
This will give us a wonderful cover- 
age on the radio throughout the 
country and throughout the bal- 
ance of the year. 


The Ice Cream Festival which 


will extend over June, July and Au- 
gust of this year is a related food 
promotion of the industry organ- 
ized by the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation and the International. The 
American Dairy Association will 
do consumer advertising. The co- 
operative groups this year will in- 
clude the National Biscuit Com- 
pany, Pillsbury, Log Cabin Syrup, 
Minute Tapioca, Swans Down 
Cake Flour of General Foods Cor- 
poration, Del Monte, General 
Mills, Doles Sales Company, Libby, 
McNeil & Libby, and the National 


Cherry Institute. 


The industry will assist in the 
dedication of a plaque to be erected 
on the Terminal Building of the 
Western Maryland Railroad which 
is located at the site of the first 
Fussell Ice Cream Plant in Balti- 
more. The plaque is going to be 
dedicated on June 15, at 2:00 P.M. 
under the auspices of the Maryland 
Historical Society. All ice cream 
manufacturers are invited to attend 
this ceremony. Outstanding per- 
sonalities from the country will be 
invited to attend this great birth- 
day occasion of the industry. 


My own plea, to the industry is 
that we keep the candles burning 
brightly on this birthday cake until 
year’s end, and that we make every 
day count as a day of gaining new 
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friends, more firmly establishing 
the esteem of old ones, and making 
the country aware that ice cream is 
really America’s favorite. 


. RIDGWAY KENNEDY, jrR. 
Abbotts Dairies 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NDC Head Cites 
Role Of Research 


CE cream easily won the affec- 

tion of the American people in 
early frontier days and has in- 
creased its popularity consistent 
with (1) the growth in United 
States population through the dec- 
ades, (2) improvement in manu- 
facturing techniques, and (3) high- 
er and higher quality standards. 


The manufacture of ice cream 
100 years ago centered around Bal- 
timore but soon spread to New 
York City and Boston. The de- 
mand for this delicious and nour- 
ishing product also followed the 
westward migration of pioneers, 
and ice cream plants were estab- 
lished in St. Louis, Chicago, and 
Cincinnati more than ninety years 
ago. 


Toward the end of the 19th cen- 
turn, speedier methods of freezing 
ice cream completely replaced the 
hand-cranked method. Electrical 
motors aided the manufacture of 
larger quantities with less effort, 
and mechanical refrigeration helped 
in shipping and storing this popu- 
lar product. 


About a quarter of a century 
ago, the first commercially success- 
ful continuous process freezer was 
invented. This freezer allowed the 
ice cream industry to become a 
mass producer. Most of the large 
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plants now use this instantaneous 
method of making ice cream. 
Today ice cream is manufactured 
in plants equipped with scientific- 
ally-designed apparatus operating 
under the most sanitary conditions. 
The ingredients used are carefully 
tested for food value and purity by 
laboratory technicians. Thus, the 
consumer is assured of a pure, 


healthful, delicious product. 





The National Dairy Council is 
proud of the great progress made 
by the ice cream industry. In carry- 
ing on our nutritional research and 
educaticnal activities, it is a great 
source of inspiration to work with 
sO progressive an industry in estab- 
lishing, in the public mind, the nu- 
tritional values of ice cream. 

Many years of research and edu- 
cational activities on the part of 


When You Can't Beat ‘em... 
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Don’t LET specialty store competition squeeze you and 
your customers out of the ice cream profit picture. 
Delicious, popular specialties like soft ice cream, frozen 
custards, milk shakes and malts served fresh from a 


SWEDEN Fountain Freezer quickly build 
new volume, stimulate both soft-serve 
and factory-packed ice cream sales. 


Switch to SWEDEN — 


and Boost ALL Ice Cream Sales ! 


SWEDEN attracts new customers and 
stretches dealers’ profit, giving them in- 
centive and funds to merchandise all ice 
cream sales. They can make malts and 
milk shakes 6 tp 8 times faster than ever 
before—with far less effort. Food and 
labor costs tumble. Swepen allows com- 
plete control over product portj 
consistency. 

There’s a reason for t 
popularity of these flavored special- 
ties. Cash in em. SWEDEN Fountain 

‘fin help you meet—and beat- 
yout sharpest competition. SWEDEN 
fjuipment cost is negligible. There are 
models designed for installation in exist- 
ing stores and fountains! 


nation-wide 


For details, refer to classified phone 
hestirig lce Cream Freezers for your 


local dealer; of write, wire or phone 


SWEDEN FREEZER MANUFACTURING 


Swe DEN? 

















_ FREEZER 














the National Dairy Council, in re- 
gard to the food values of ice 
cream, paved the way for food 
products being placed on the Gov- 
ernment’s basic food chart during 
World War II. 

Predictions regarding the indus- 
try’s future should take into ac- 
count the fact that ice cream en- 
joys tremendous popularity with 
the Armed Services. The nation’s 
top-ranking economists advise that 


the United States probably will 
maintain large military forces for 
many years. It also should be re- 
membered that civilians are enjoy- 
ing the highest incomes in history. 
Prospects, therefore, should be for 
increased consumption of ice cream 
in the years ahead. 


. MILTON HULT 
National Dairy Council 
Chicago, Illinois 


PREFERRED... 
\ LEADING ICE CREAM 


ee Ss MANUFACTURERS — 


x CAPCO 
| hOy-Wy FD, 
BUTTERED 
PECANS 


When you order CAPCO BUTTERED PECANS 
you get choice, selected pieces of finest quality, 
hond picked for shell and inferior nuts prior to 
processing and screened to remove chaff ond 
fine particles. They ore then processed with 
fresh, best grade creamery butter. Orders are 
prepored fresh daily and shipped in 25-lb. 
moisture-proof white lined cartons. 


Offer your 


customers something 


tastier... 


something more delicious. Build repeat business 
by featuring and selling Buttered Pecan Ice 
Cream. Order a supply of fresh, appetizing 
CAPCO BUTTERED PECANS today and note the 
difference in taste and quality. And be sure to 
write us for particulars on our contract proposi- 


tion for the season. 


Charles A. Peterson 


917 CARNEGIE AVENUE 


Co. 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


“PROCESSORS OF CAPCO QUALITY NUTS FOR 32 YEARS" 
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The Basic Formula 
Has Not Changed 


E have come a long way in 

improving operations, meth- 
ods of manufacture and types of 
equipment used in the ice cream 
business during the time that I have 
been connected with it—thirty-six 
years. Back in the “ice and salt 
days” in Philadelphia, producing a 
fine, high quality product was the 
ambition of the men connected with 
the industry at that time. The re- 
sult, as everyone knows, was the 
highest per capita consumption of 
any city. 


Ice-and-salt has evaporated and 
we have electric cabinets. Batch 
freezers have almost entirely disap- 
peared and we have continuous 
freezers. Plants have been stream- 
lined, and sanitary conditions have 
been vastly improved, so that the 
“kitchens” in which ice cream is 
made in the many fine plants 
around the country are outstanding 
in the food industry. Advertising 
and merchandising have changed 
the habits of consumers to some ex- 
tent, and many new types of pack- 
aging have been developed to meet 
the needs of this increasing busi- 
ness. 


Novelties, of ice cream and other 
frozen products, are contributing 
a substantial volume to this busi- 
ness. All ice cream manufacturers 
that I have known like their prod- 
uct best just as it comes from the 
freezer — SOFT ICE CREAM. 
Enterprising individuals in recent 
years are capitalizing on this desire 
for soft ice-cream, or soft ice-milk, 
and are building substantial vol- 
umes because people do like it that 
way, whether it be high or low in 
butterfat content. 


Many statements can be made 
about the changes in the activities 
in the conduct of this business, but 
one thing has remained unchanged 
and that is the love of the Amer- 
ican people for a quality product. 
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When you analyze those products 
that are truly high in quality you 
find basically the same formulas 
that prevailed fifty years ago; pure, 
fresh cream and solids; true flavors 
and a high percentage of real fruit 
flavors to each gallon of product; 
and a texture pleasing to the palate. 


.. . ELMER J. MATHER 
Southern Dairies, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 


oo 


Dairy Industry 


Faces Challenge | 


The Past was slower. From 

® 1850 to 1900, the winters were 
spent waiting for spring to sow the 
crops; the summer months in watch- 


ing them grow waiting for crops | 


to come to harvest. The early ice | 
cream business marked time seven | 
or eight months of the year for | 


the short summer business season. 


II. The half century since 1900 
brought the industrial revolution; 
such marvels as modern transporta- 
tion, communication, medical mira- 
cles, entertainment media, synthetic 
materials and servo-mechanisms at 
a rate which astonished the world. 


The industrial system became firm- | 
ly entrenched and may have abused | 


its power. In recent years, it has 


been disciplined by: 


A. Legislation for health and 
safety of workers; income 
tax for redistribution of na- 
tional prosperity. 

B. Public services and works; 
social and economic aids to 
a population whose ances- 
tors prided themselves on 
self-reliance. 

C. Union action which has 
has provided higher stand- 
ards of wages and employ- 
ment conditions than could 


possibly have been obtained 
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WRITE FOR S 


under industrial domina- 


tion. 


. The attitude of business 


management taking into 
consideration _ intelligent 
concern with workers’ rela- 
tions and public relations. 
This change has not been 
without opposition but the 
glare of publicity and gov- 
ernment decrees against big 
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BES 
Be ra 


E. Mass production, 


ITI. 


business have been persua- 
sive. 

which 
means simply that the more 
you produce, the less it costs 
to produce each item, and 
the more is bought of the 
standard articles, made for 
rich and poor alike, like 


those we sell. 


In the next half century, 
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NEW TYPE CORRUGATED AREA 


ONE-PIECE DRAWN SINKS 


FINGERTIP DRAIN RELEASE 


















































tttinors 


BUILD GREATER GALLONAGE 
with PRESTIGE LAWRENCE 





SPECIALTY ICE CREAM 
FRUITS AND FLAVORS 





STICKIDS 
STICK CONFECTIONS 


Complete line of stick confections, including 
flavors, stabilizer and emulsifier. 











For the most complete line of quality fruits 
and flavors, call Prestige-Lawrence! Our spe- 
cialties are nation-wide favorites. 


featuring 
BLACK WALNUTS IN SYRUP 


These nut meats are carefully selected and 
screened for flavor and color, and are proc- 
essed in quality syrup for maximum flavor as 
well as economy. 


COCONUT PINEAPPLE 


The skilled combination of these excellent 
companion flavors produces a finished ice 


cream of superb flavor and eating qualities. 


SEEDLESS BLACK RASPBERRY 


Pure, concentrated, seedless, low moisture 
fruit pulps made of selected berries. It will 
produce uniformly smooth ice cream of fine 
flavor at all times. 


NORMANDY BLACK CHERRIES 


The finest cherries, scientifically prepared 
after careful selection for utmost flavor and 


appearance, assure superb finished product. 








MOKO CHOCOLATE FUDGE BARS 
ROCKY WATER ICE BARS 
JOOSY TWIN WATER ICE BARS 
JOOSY SINGLE WATER ICE BARS 


STIK-EYCE WATER ICE STABILIZER 


\ high grade combination of pectin and natural gum 
scientifically prepared to produce non-drip frozen water 
ice and fudge contections which are resistant to bleeding, 
crumbling and temperature change. 


PRESCOLOID ICE CREAM STABILIZER 


Prescoloid has never lost a test! With neither heating nor 
ageing, a uniformly smooth, “chewy” ice cream is pro- 
duced. The shorter whipping time permitted by Prescoloid 
results in a dry finished product with finer cell formation. 


PRESTIGE LAWRENCE CORP. 


1 LAWTON STREET 
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YONKERS, N. Y. 
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are we headed for sublime pros- 
perity or ridiculous disaster? 

A. Legislation may provide for 
greater hand-outs and 
guarantees than future in- 
dustrialism can support. 
True economic progress 
may be contaminated by in- 
flationary acceleration. 

. Public services—total war 
with atom bombs may over- 
protect us into annihilation. 

. Union action will seek to 
increase the output of 
goods per worker while the 
labor week is drastically re- 
duced in an attempt to in- 
crease the labor force, a 
new problem in the prog- 
ress of industrialism. 

. Business management must 
meet the challenge of more 
complex government, con- 
sumer, and public relations. 
There are in this country 
debt-ridden governments, 
poverty, and a substantial 
working group which abhor 
its daily tasks and living 
conditions. 

. Mass_ production breeds 
mediocrity, or even worse, 
susceptibility .to mass emo- 
tion or hysteria like that 
against communism or to- 
ward the notorious or the 
glamorous. 


IV. Another century of scientific 
research and technology can expand 
our industrialism and civilization, 
only if the above dangers can be 
overcome. No world community 
has brighter prospects for a happy 
future, if these pitfalls can be 
avoided. In the years 2000 or 2050, 
1951 will seem as primitive as 1850 
is today. Life in the future should 
be cleaner; people should be free 
and proud; and living should be 
in good taste. 

Important, progressive segments 
of the dairy industry are already 
planning to meet this challenge. 


.. . ROBERT WISE 
National Ice Cream Co. 
East Boston, Mass. 
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Product, Service 
Have Improred 


HE Centennial serves tov em- 

phasize the progress techno- 
logically and nutritionally in the 
ice cream industry as well as the 
improvement in the palatibility of 
the product and the service to con- 
sumers. 

The ice cream industry has made 
more improvements in methods 
than has any other branch of the 
dairy business. 


_.. A. J. CLAXTON 
Meadow Gold Dairies 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ice Cream Has 
“Come of Age” 


HE Ice Cream Centennial 

marks a glorious stage in the 
annals of American history. Ice 
cream is so typically American that 
it richly deserves such tribute. 

Since I happen to represent the 
third generation in our family busi- 
ness, I am completely unable to 
hearken back to those halcyon days 
of our industry. 

Ours, nonetheless, is a business 
steeped in the lore of ice cream 
since our family embarked into this 
venture initially in 1878. Vicarious- 
ly then, through my father and 
grandfather, I have access to the 
humble beginning of the industry. 

All will agree that a complete 
metamorphis in the past century 
has taken place. No longer does it 
represent the struggles of a few 
working with the crudest of tools, 
sorely restricted in the distribution 


of products. 


It is looked upon today as a 
thoroughly dignified form of enter- 


prise. It has earned <all the. ear: 
marks of a well defined and highly 
respected business. It has truly 
come of age. 


Ice cream has done much more. 
More frequently than not through 
the decades it has been suspect. By 
dint of hard work, intelligent mer- 
chandising and a thoroughgoing 
adherence to quality, it has become 
widely acknowledged for the fine 
food that it is. 


If we continue to hold a stead- 
fastness for quality, if we scrupu- 
lously improve the moral tone of 
our trade practices, the horizons 
for ice cream in the century to come 
will remain unlimited. 


... LN. HACAN 
1. N. Hagan Ice Cream Co. 
Uniontown, Pa. 


Product Enjoys 
Two-fold Appeal 


T seems to me that the future 

of the ice cream industry has 
never appeared brighter, nor seemed 
more certain of fulfillment, than at 
this time. And there are sound 
reasons for it. 


Ours is a product with a twofold 
appeal. The American family has 
become acutely health conscious, 
and is weighing the values of its 
foods in the scales of scientific 
study and recommendation. Only 
now is ice cream being accorded 
the place it merits on food charts, 
and if we are wise we will see that 
it gets frequent mention. 

For much too long ice cream has 
been simply a “treat.” And we 
must see that that idea is not al- 
lowed to be forgotten. Ice cream 
will always give a pleasure to eat- 
ing equalled by no other food prod- 
uct. Peoples of all ages respond 
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to its goodness simply because it is 
good. 
Burt the best sign of growth for 
our industry lies in the fact, or so it 
seems to me, that we have finally 
awakened to the value of advertis- 
ing in the promotion of our busi- 
ness. Countless are the products 
whose success as rated today lies 
in their quality PLUS the quality 
and quantity of advertising which 
tells their story. There is still much 
to be done in this field of promo- 
tion, but the impetus which adver- 
tising is receiving augurs well for 
its future. 

We’ve all a part to play in build- 
ing for the future, but if each does 
his part, little or large, all will 
profit proportionately. 


... H. McK. BIRMINGHAM 
Born's Dairy Co. 
Erie, Pa. 


Declares We Have 
“Long Way To Go” 


HE Ice Cream Centennial can 

be made a memorable event if 
all manufacturers will join and put 
their shoulders to the wheel. 

When one looks back to the old 
days of ice and salt freezing, hard- 
ening with ice and salt, delivering 
by wagon with ice and salt; and 
compares the methods used then 
with what we have today, the 
strides the industry has made in the 
manufacturing and distribution of 
its products are amazing. 

At the same time we have a long 
way to go. Standards of quality 
are not yet what they should be, 
and the industry is not spending 
enough money on advertising and 


publicity. 
... BENJAMIN C. BROWN 


Brown's Velvet Ice Cream, !nc. 
New Orleans, La. 
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Increased Demand 
Seen for Product 


QO NE of my first jobs more than 


forty years ago was working 
on an old “salt and ice” ice cream 
truck, delivering bulk ice cream 
only, mostly vanilla. 

In those days, package ice cream 
multiple flavors did not exist. There 
being no mechanical refrigeration 
and no neon signs, our various costs 
consisted mainly in freezing the ice 
cream in the old batch freezer, de- 
livering it in salt and ice trucks to 
a limited number of customers, and 
bringing back the heavy metal 
empty cans. 

When mechanical refrigeration 
entered the picture in the early 20’s, 
things began to change rapidly, 
revolutionizing the industry. 

Once our customers began to 
offer the public a better controlled 
product and a larger variety of 
flavors, and did it all without a lot 
less work, the industry began to 
flourish. This naturally offered 


many opportunities for not only 
point-of-sale advertising, but also 


consumer advertising, because we 
then had a real means of rendering 
a real service to the public. 

Although this transition period 
required large capital investments, 
it kept our product in reach of the 
consumer on a year-round basis, 
one of the finest things that could 
ever have happened to the indus- 
try. Thousands of consumers began 
to realize they could get ice cream 
at any time and that they enjoyed 
it in the winter months as well as 
in the summer. 

So, down through the years, the 
ice cream child has grown into man- 
hood and become a real fixture in 
the dairy field, with a definite, 
permanent demand by the consum- 
er. 

Frankly, I look forward to an 
ever-increasing demand for ice 
cream, and do not believe anything 
wil stop the consumer from buying 
it. 

... G. V. RECTOR 
Fairmont Foods Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Quality, Labor, 
Ads Held Vital 


T seems only yesterday that 

many of us in the ice cream 
business tusseled with 100-pound 
ice and salt containers; ran S02 
lines from the fountain to the rear 
of the drugstore to purge stopped 
up boilers; laughed at the ice cream 
manufacturer who claimed ice 
cream was a food and could be sold 
in grocery stores; frowned on such 
things as open-top ice cream cabi- 
nets, etc., etc. 


Yet, in the short space of but 
twenty years we have seen ice and 
salt refrigeration replaced by me- 
chanical; odiferous S02 refrigerant 
supplanted by Freon and Methy- 
Chloride; bulky brine fountains 
converted to direct expansion; super 
markets with open-top cabinets and 
insulated take-home bags become 
large outlets for ice cream; etc. 
Yes, the ice cream industry is pro- 
gressing—and fast. 


With the growing number of 
deep freeze units in the home, with 
newer and better packages being 
created, with more efficient distri- 
bution equipment being developed, 
the future of our industry is un- 
limited. 


In the observance of our indus- 
try’s one hundredth anniversary we 
should continue to guard quality 
vigilantly, advertise consistently, 
and train personnel religiously. 
This will reap most satisfactory re- 
wards for those of us in the indus- 
try, and will keep alive and endur- 
ing the phrase, “As American as 
an ice cream cone.” 


0 « Be in VOU W REED 


Foremost Dairies 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
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ORLD-WIDE acceptance of ACE 
equipment was not accomplished 
overnight. This took years. We built our 
cabinets with the full confidence that they 
would do the selling job for you. The 
a | name “ACE”, is a respected brand, inter- 
HT | nationally recognized as THE cabinet that 
represents all 6 vital factors that make 
for a perfect unit . . . 1—design, 2—styl- 
ing, 5—engineering, 4—construction, 

5—performance, 6—price. 
































Literature of the complete ACE line is avail- 
able on request. 


Ace Cabinet Corp. 


New Bedford, Mass. 








Please address all inquiries to: Exec. Sales Office: 


1457 Broadway e New York 18, N. Y. 
Export Dept.: 39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Frozen Food Display Cabinets, Ice Cream Dispensing Cabinets, Farm Freezers and Bobtails. 
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G9 Years For Hreyers 


N 1866, just after the termination of the Civil War, 
I. young Philadelphian named William A. Breyer 

produced the first quart of Breyers Ice Cream in a 
small hand-operated freezer. 

Today, on its eighty-fifth anniversary, the Breyer 
Ice Cream Company is the largest producer of ice 
cream in the world—its business extends over eight 
states and the District of Columbia. 

From Mr. Breyer’s original small hand-freezer have 
grown three giant manufacturing plants with a capacity 
of more than 20,000,000 gallons of ice cream a year. 

To insure a steady supply of fine dairy products, the 
Breyer Company owns and operates eight large, modern 
creameries in the richest dairying sections of Pennsyl- 


vania, New York, Maryland and Delaware. To 


facilitate distribution, the company also owns and 
operates « fifteen strategically-located distributing 
branches. 

Some idea of the tremendous quantities and variety 
cf ingredients needed every year to produce Breyers 
Ice Cream can be gained from the following figures: 


30,000,000 gallons of milk and cream; 14,500,- 
000 pounds of granulated sugar; 3,500,000 pounds 
of strawberries; 1,500,000 pounds of peaches; 
200,000 pounds of bananas; 800,000 pineapples; 
2,200,000 pounds of fine chocolate; 60,000 pounds 
of genuine Vanilla Beans; 400,000 pounds of 
raspberries; 4,000 crates of oranges. 


To insure getting only the choice fruits for their ice 
cream, Breyer operates five cold packing plants, buy- 
ing the fruits direct from the farmer and processing 
for use in the ice cream. These plants are located in 
Florida, North Carolina and Tennessee. 

Beyond this, the Breyers “Pledge of Purity,” early 
became one of the nation’s standard for quality. Noth- 
ing but real cream, real sugar and natural flavorings 
are ever used by Breyers. 

More than 15,000 Breyer dealers are joining in this 
§S5th anniversary celebration. 





MANY YEARS ago, horse-drawn wagons (as per the photo at 
the top of this page) were used to deliver Breyers Ice Cream. To 
celebrate the progress achieved by the firm since its inception 
eighty-five years ago, Breyer dealers currently are featuring the 
Ice Cream Party Cake, illustrated at the left, in two flavors— 
vanilla fudge or strawberry vanilla. 
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FLAVOR UNLIMITED ... and still one of the nation’s favorites 


GET YOUR ICE CREAM SALES 
OFF TO A GOOD START 





gf OCOANUT FRUIT 


\. el a - 
i¢8 ‘aitt 


FREE DEALER HELPS! 


Four 5-piece domination sets Sone 
of full color advertising sup- -- COCOANUT —~a FRUIT 


plied with each case of fruit - id 7 
on request with orders. ‘ 11 > (neam ) 


BLANKE-BAER 


EXTRACT AND PRESERVING €O., 
3224 S. KINGSHIGHWAY ST. LOUIS 9, MO. 
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PROGRESS OF the ice cream industry can be traced in large 
pert to the advances made in the construction of freezers. These 
advances are portrayed on this page. Above, left to right, are 
an old-fashioned freezer fub, used in both hand and power-driven 
freezers: the “Samson” power freezer; and a disc ice cream 
freezer, introduced in 1906. Below is pictured one of the first 


installations of e continuous freezer, combined with a fruit feeder. 


For the modern version, see Page 59. 





Evolution Uf 


The Freezer 


ECHNOLOGICAL genius has contributed sig- 
Ep waire to America’s industrial development. 

In few industries has this contribution been as 
noticeable as in the ice cream industry. Its emergence 
as a major factor in this country’s health and hap- 
piness picture has been marked by important advances 
in the equipment field. 

One of the key pieces of equipment in any ice cream 
plant is the ice cream freezer. It is the improvements 
effected in the construction of this unit that exempli- 
fies the progress made by the industry as a whole. One 
of the organizations that has accounted for many of 
these improvements is the Creamery Package Manu- 
facturing Company, through whose courtesy the ac- 
companying photographs appear. 

This company recalls that the manufacture of ice 
cream was not always a full-time proposition. In the 
early 1900’s, many creameries located in small towns 
and cities, in position to obtain abundant raw materials 
at lowest cost, and having at hand power, room, ice 
and labor, found the manufacture of ice cream a profi- 
table side line. 





We've shared 


1951 marks the centennial of the Ice Cream Industry, 
while next year Anheuser-Busch, too, will celebrate 
completion of its first 100 years. 


To men like Jacob Fussell who founded one of 
America’s great industries and to our own Adolphus 
Busch who pioneered in commercial refrigeration, as 


well as brewing, we pause in humble tribute. 


It is we who benefit from their foresight, courage 
and genius...but it is they who shall be remembered. 


JACOB FUSSELL 
founder of 


THE ICE CREAM 
INDUSTRY 





ADOLPHUS BUSCH 
founder of 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC, 


REFRIGERATED CABINET DIVISION 


ANHEUSER - BUSCH, FRE. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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L. MANUEL HENDLER of Hendler's Creamery Company, Balti- 
more, recently exhibited his collection of antiquated ice cream- 
making equipment. Above is pictured a Crandall and Godley 
hand-powered tub freezer, developed in the 1890's. At the right 
is the power-driven Walker double ice cream freezer, made in 
Warren, Pennsylvania and patented in 1902. 


HOKEY POKEY [one-cent slabs of ice cream wrapped in parch- MICHAEL HENDLER, son of L. Mannuel Hendler, looks at one of 


ment paper) carts, hand and goat-drawn models. the first mechanical brine freezers, manufactured in Chicago. 


Oooo nl 


NORTH BROS. tub freezer and old-type ice crusher with wood CREAMERY PACKAGE disc continuous freezer, using brine, 
salt shovel, used formerly in Hendler plant. patented 1904. The man is Prof. Burgwald of Ohio State U. 


LLL ——— EE 
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Every Bite 
Tastes Rz ght! 


~~ when it’s packed 
in Sealright’s NEW 


PLASTIC-COATED ALSERVIS NESTYLE 


@ Ice cream lovers (both young and old) can 
taste the difference! That’s why Sealright’s new 
Alservis Nestyle will sncrease your ice cream sales. 


THE SECRET of this new container is its 
thermo-plastic coating which reduces air cir- 
culation (and consequently SHRINKAGE) to 
an absolute minimum. Users can double pro- 
duction runs of slower moving flavors because 
they know that this protective coating will 
keep ice cream, /ooking and tasting, just as good 
as it was when originally packed. 


The Alservis Nestyle holds ice cream better 
and it looks better—its glistening, porcelain- 
like finish gives your product an outstanding 
quality appearance. And consumers like its 
smooth sidewalls—because “spooning” is so 
much easier and neater. When empty, Alservis 
Nestyle can be rinsed and re-used for storing 
leftovers. 





Please send me more information on the 
If you pack a quality ice cream, you should new Sealright Alservis Nestyle. 
know about this wonderful new Alservis 
Nestyle. A Sealright representative will be 
glad to bring samples and explain all of its 


sales and production advantages. 


Name 





Company Name 





Address 


Sealright ama NESTYLE 


SEALRIGHT CO., #NC., FULTON, NEW YORK « KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
SEALRIGHT PACIFIC LTD., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
CANADIAN SEALRIGHT CO., LTD., PETERBOROUGH, ONTARIO, CANADA 





----------- 41 
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grally involved with the sale cf ice cream 
products, it was not always so. 

It was more than sixty years after the first use of a 
soda fountain for the sale of carbonated water until 
1874 when the first sale of ice cream via the soda 
fountain occurred in the form of the ice cream soda. 
The origin of the ice cream soda is credited to Robert 
M. Green, a concessionaire at the Franklin Institute 


Exposition, held in Philadelphia in October, 1874. 


W oni today’s modern soda fountain is inte- 


BY |. A. SILANDER 
Stanley Knight Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 


ICE CREAM AND 
FOUNTAIN ARE 
COMPATIBLE 





SODA FOUNTAINS looked something like the one pictured at 
the left around 1860, Syrup pumps list coffee, beef tea, ginger, 
lemon, and chocolate flavors. Twenty years later, a more elaborate 
fountain was in vogue (see photo below). Six draft arms and 
sixteen flavors were featured. 
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Mr. Green attended the Exposition to exhibit a soda 
fountain. This was a small three feet square box, and 
the popular drink of the time was a mixture of sweet 
cream, syrup and carbonated water. 


Running out of sweet cream and having a group 
of anxious customers, he hurriedly substituted some 
hastily purchased vanilla ice cream. The customers 
gave their hearty approval and the ice cream soda was 
born. 


A sales figure note can be added here that while Mr. 
Green’s first day’s receipts amounted to only $6, they 
had soared to $400 per day before the Exposition 
ciosed. Today’s modern soda fountain operator would 
do well to take a cue from this pioneer in watching 
closely the merchandising of ice cream at the soda 
fountain. 


Two years later, James W. Tufts, pioneer soda 
fountain manufacturer, paid the sum of fifty thousand 
dollars for the soda fountain privilege alone at the 
Philadelphia Centennial to commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence. 


Even then, this sage « the industry issued the fol- 
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TO A KING'S TASTE 
with the 


_— = 


KING « FLAVORS 22 


Only pure, rich chocolate can coat 

your bars to a king's taste . . . make your 
chocolate ice cream delicious alone, 
incomparable as a dessert. And for marbleized ice 
cream that’s sales tried, sales proven — 


Johnston chocolate makes even the finest ice cream better. 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON COMPANY 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA DIVISION 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin ° Hillside, New Jersey 
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IN 1924, the sode fountain pictured above was popular. A counter 
of solid white glass and mechanical refrigeration were construction 
features. 





lowing advice to soda fountain operators: “Ice cream 
soda water is very popular and some dealers have in- 
creased their business to a remarkable degree by its 
sale.” By now the use of ice cream and its dispensing 
over the soda fountain counters had gained widespread 
acceptance. The original installation generally con- 
sisted of a wall type soda fountain with the ice cream 
carried under the front counter in ice and salt packed 
cabinets. 

It was not until 1903 that a fountain was developed 
incorporating syrup areas, draft arms, coolers and an 
ice cream cabinet in one unit which fit under the front 
counter. This fountain was first installed in the Broad 
Street Station Pharmacy in Philadelphia. This was 


Try this special blended formula in your marbleized 


ice cream. Whip or pump the sauces easily and eco- 
nomically. 





Packaged in 5 gallon steel pails. Requests for 
working samples and prices given prompt attention. 


BOYER BROS. aroows. os 


INCORPORATED 


MANUFACTURED BY 





just ninety-seven years after the first form of soda 
fountain had been used. The period that followed 
showed little change in the principles, but a trend to 
ornateness that brought about the use of white Italian 
marble counters, green verde antique top-slabs, as well 
as Mexican onyx counters. Carved marbel and onyx 
draft standards supplemented with umbrella art-glass 
shades, graced the counters and huge light standards 
added further decoration. This was an era of splendor 
and decoration became the keynote of soda fountain 
manufacturing. 


° 
The ever popular sundae had its origin in Buffalo, 
New York during the year of 1885. Stoddard Broth- 
ers, Inc., serving customers one Sunday afternoon, 
suddenly ran out of soda water and Charles Stoddard, 
smart merchandiser that he was, suggested the clerks 
serve two scoops of ice cream with syrup on top. The 
new confection, because of the day of its origination, 
immediately became known as a sundae. 


It was not until 1908 that the so-called iceless foun- 
tain made its revolutionary entry into the field. The 
original method of lowering temperature was done by 
means of salting ice in an adjoining compartment that 
conducted to the ice cream compartment through a 
corrugated metal partition. 

It was around 1920 that ammonia was introduced 
in a dry system using direct expansion. These new 
fountains were the first to accommodate two five-gallon 
ice cream cans. The first fountain to hold this double 


row of ice cream containers was built by the Stanley 
Knight Company of Chicago. 


Development after development marked the efforts 
of the soda fountain to achieve better refrigeration 
and thus serve a better ice cream or fountain product, 
in addition to improve sanitation and attain greater 
convenience of operation. 

Today’s most modern soda fountain offers the re- 
tail operator a beautiful stainless steel cabinet with 
curved corners that cannot collect dirt, and is stream- 
lined into a thing of beauty. It has individual tem- 
perature and cold control for separate compartments 
to keep syrups, ice creams and other products at their 
most palatable temperatures. 





| CERAMIC TILE and filagree iron work of the stools typify the 


| soda fountains manufactured around 1929. Photos reproduced 
| with the accompanying article were provided through the courtesy 


of the Soda Fountain Manufacturers Association. 
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Centennial 


Curios 


a mechanically-operated cabinet to store ice cream led 

to the entrance into the ice cream industry of the 
Kelvinator Division of the Nash-Kelvinator Corporation. This 
request, made more than two decades ago, was refused be- 
cause the Kelvinator founders decided to concentrate on 
household refrigeration appliances. 


gy request of a Detroit ice cream manufacturer for 


The ice cream maker’s research organization, known as 
the Nizer Laboratory, then proceeded to design an ice cream 
cabinet of its own. But within five years after the first suc- 
cessful cabinet was built, the two pioneers, Kelvinator and 
Nizer, had merged into one corporate family. 


The accompanying illustrations show two early ice cream 
cabinets. The Nizer cabinet in the smaller photo dates back 
to the middle 1920’s. It’s a four-hole double row self-con- 
tained model, operated by one of the first air-cooled units. 
The other cabinet shown is one of the first to bear the 
Kelvinator name. It’s a 1928 remote-type, four-hole single 
row unit. 

Naturally, Kelvinator’s 1951 line of ice cream cabinets is 
a far cry from those days. Currently available are two and 
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CHECK THESE FACTS 
BACT ton roel wi Yon! vo 


. » « because it's richer and more satisfying. 


F ACT 2 Van-Sal Vanilla costs less because it goes 

farther . . . as little as one-quarter ounce 
to deliciously flavor ten gallons of finished ice cream... 
important dollar savings for large and small ice cream 
manufacturers alike. 


FACT 3 Van-Sal Vanilla is always uniform in fla- 
voring strength... \NOUs 
. > 
always pure... always reliable... * 
chosen through merit as ‘The In- 
dustry'’s No. | Vanilla.” 























Peach Flavor 
thats a 


STANDOUT 


There's a big difference in peaches, and it takes 
good peaches to make good peach ice cream. 


This crop of Bateman’s Peaches is truly exceptional. 
They were sun-ripened on the tree, and picked at their 
golden peak of goodness to as:ure that perfect peach 
flavor. Then the choicest peaches were carefully select- 
ed, processed in pure sugar, and quick frozen to retain 
all their fine flavor. 


Bateman's Peaches give that better peach flavor 
that sells more ice cream. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Use Bateman’s luscious Dixiana Brand frozen straw- 
berries in your ice cream. Bateman specializes in fruits 
with perfect flavor, and these strawberries meet the 
highest standards. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE TOBAY 


New York City and Washington, D. C. Representatives 


RIES, BACHAND & ANTUN 


BATEMAN 


FROZEN FOOD CO. 
321 Poplar St. Macon, Georgia 
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four-hole single row cabinets, four, six, eight, and ten-hole 
double row units, and open-top merchandising equipment. 
* * * 

On the occasion of the Ice Cream Centenmal, officials of 
Foote and Jenks, Jackson, Michigan flavor specialists, recall 
that their organization has been serving the ice cream industry 
for sixty-seven years. The firm was founded in 1884 by 
pharmacists C. C. Jenks and C. E. Foote. Back-room expert- 


menting soon resulted in a line of vanillas and flavors which 


Soa 
were sold over-the-counter to the retail trade. Ultimately, 
representatives were assigned to call on the ice cream industry 
and expansion began. Today, the average length of service 
for Foote and Jenks employees is sixteen years. 


The accompanying photos show the original Foote and 
Jenks “plant” as it appeared in the nineteenth century and 
the contemporary building.. 

re 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON COMPANY has already 
observed its own Centennia!. The chocolate firm was founded 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, by Alexander H. Johnston in 1848 
as the “A. H. Johnston Bakery and Cracker Company.” The 
company name was changed in 1899. 

The first products turned out by the firm were bakery 
goods, and today Johnston biscuits are sold in five states 
in the Wisconsin area. Products of the Chocolate and Cocoa 
Division and the Candy Division of the firm are sold on 
a national basis. Recently, the Chocolate and Cocoa Division 
expanded by adding a plant in Hillside, New Jersey. This 
plant manufactures chocolate products directly from the 


cocoa tean. 
x 


4 message wads received recently from Merle W. Hart, 
President of Interstate Creamery, Inc., and past President 
and Chairman of the Board of the National Ice Cream Mix 
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Association, in which he extended his congratulations to Ice | 


Cream Fiexp for its promotion of the Ice Cream Centennial. 


According to Mr. Hart, his company was one of the first 
pioneers in the commercial manufacture and sale of ice cream | 
mixes to the trade. His uncle, the late George McNally, had | 
The com- | 


pany’s first venture into ice cream mixes exclusively was in | 


his first milk route in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1887. 


1919-1920. 


* » . 


THE LIQUID CARBONiC CORPORATION was 
founded and organized by the late Jacob Baur in November, 
1888. The company will attain its sixty-third anniversary 
this fall. Ar the start, the sole business of the firm was the 
manufacture of carbonic gas in steel cylinders for use by 
soda fountain bottlers and operators. Carbonic gas continues 
today to be one of the principal divisions of the company’s 
business. 

A natural expansion of the campany’s activities carried it 
into the development and manufacture of equipment neces- 
sary to the application and use of carbonic gas at the soda 
fountain and in the manufacture of carbonated beverages. 
Early in its career, the company also instituted the manu- 
facture of flavoring extracts for use at the soda fountain. 
In 1897, Liquid Carbonic tegan the manufacture of sod1 
fountains, and today this division is one of the organization’s 
most important. Liquid Carbonic has been engaged also in 
the manufacture and sale of dry ice since 1931. 


Pictured above is an elaborate wall soda fountain, as 
manufactured by Liquid Carbonic in the 1890's. 


* « * 


Meyer Body Company, Inc., Buffalo manufacturer of 
refrigerated truck bodies, contributed the unique cross-section 
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Cleaning Equipment 
of Advance Design 





GIRTON ROLL-A-TABLE 


The Handy Stainiess Steel Table that goes anywhere in 
your plant. 
* Move it like a cart *® Use it for a table 
A great help when disassembling, cleaning and assem- 
bling processing equipment and sanitary fittings. 
24” WIDE — 38” LONG — 35” HIGH 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 
AND PRICES. 


ANUEA 


7 
MAMTA (0 
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POLAK & SCHWARZ, INC. 


667 Washington St., New York 14, N.Y. 


Midwestern Office: 173 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Il. 


Canadian Office: Box 39, Station “A”, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Representatives: Milwaukee @ Los Angeles 
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drawing shown above to Ice Cream Fietpn’s Centennial issue. 
The sketch illustrates the workings of the old-type salt and 


ice refrigerated trucks for ice cream delivery purposes. This 


| type of refrigerated body was manufactured by the firm in 


the period from 19171-1918. 


* 


BACK IN THE EARLY 1930's, when Schaefer, Inc. 
entered the mechanical ice cream cabinet field, this firm was 
responsible for a number of significant “firsts.” 


Above is shown an early Schaefer model, vintage 1933. 
This is reputed to be the first brineless cabinet, pioneered 
by Schaefer. Below is the Schaefer 1951 Model 8 CD, with 

7\, gallons ice cream dipping capacity, and which holds 
42'. gallons without the use of dividers. 


Other Schaefer firsts, according to a company spokesman, 
include the pioneering of the glass top cabinet, which fea- 
tured use of Thermopane lids. Schaefer was also first to 
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manufacture a two-hole cabinet with double capacity, the 
pioneer of the extra cabinets of today. 

Hermetically sealed units, which later became the standard 
of the industry, were first introduced by Schaefer at the 
Dairy Industries Expoistion at Cleveland in 1938. Today, 
the Schaefer line of ice cream cabinets is one of the largest 
and most complete in the industry with capacities ranging 
from ten to eighty-five gallons and glass or open top models 
with capacities from 414 to 1,190 pint packages. 


x * * 


Keystone Wagon Works, Philadelphia, has been making 
delivery vehicles of one kind or another for many years. One 
of the firm’s 1915 models is pictured below. It was made 
for Hildebrecht’s Ice Cream Company. Refrigeration was 
supplied by salt and ice. This unit carried an extra supply 


of ice and salt to service ice cream cabinets of the era. 


ILDEBRECHTS 


ICE CREAMS 


WHILE H. A. JOHNSON COMPANY is proud 
of having passed its seventy-fifth year of business activity, 
officials of the organization point out that its policies are 
conceived in terms of the present and the future, rather than 
the past. The company is a major supplier of ice cream 
flavors and toppings to the ice cream industry, and has been 
manufacturing vanilla for sixty years. 


Recently, the company occupied new plant and warehouse 
facilities at 155 North Beacon Street in Boston, Massachu- 
setts. Shown above is a view of the extract room in the new 
plant. The vats in the center of the photo are for distilling 
purposes. The stainless metal tanks are for aging. 


* x * 


Blanke-Baer Extract and Preserving Company, St. Louis, | 
Missouri, is nearing its fiftieth anniversary of business ac- | 
tivity. Originally starting in business in 1906, the business 
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Proud to be part of 
100 years 


of a Caius Progress eee 
FOREST FLEECE LINERS 


most efficient 





most economical 





for shipping ice cream and frozen foods 


FOREST FLEECE 
INSULATION 





Only FOREST FLEECE CARTON LINERS use cotton material for 
BEST INSULATION. Won't spill or scatter. Moisture proof—with- 
stands high humidity and extreme summer weather. 


ECONOMICAL—-educes dry ice consumption 
ONE-PIECE UNIT—auick to assemble 
LIGHTWEIGHT—cuts your freight costs 
COMPACT—Saves about 50% storage space 


TAILOR-MADE TO FIT YOUR SHIPPING CARTONS 


Write today for FREE SAMPLES. ‘Send inside dimensions of your 
present shipping carton. 


FOREST WADDING CO., INC. 


3190 Washington St.. Boston 3 Ma: 
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steadily expanded. In 1920, the fresent ftlant was built on 
South Kingshighway Boulevard. 

At first, the firm manufactured and packed household 
flavoring extracts, cocoas, toilet articles, pharmaceuticals, and 
similar products. Many of these were eventually discarded. 
Fountain fruit syrups, true fruit extracts and a few special 
fruits for confectionery and ice cream manufacturers were 
soon added, and have remained mainstays of the firm’s line. 


* * * * * 


TO MANY AMERICANS, the words “Eskimo Pie” 
are synonomous with ice cream. From the time this chocolate- 
covered ice cream bar was introduced in 1922, through its 
development as one of the trade’s most widely produced ice 
cream stick confections, its popularity has been unquestioned. 

Today, distribution of the Eskimo Pie has been accelerated 
by the franchising system established by the Eskimo Pie 
Corporation of Bloomfield, New Jersey. New methods of 
merchandising also have served to increase sales of this 
product. The best example is the vending machine, through 
which Eskimo Pies are now sold in factories, recreation cen- 
ters, hospitals, and similar establishments. 


* * * * * 


Walter Baker Chocolate and Cocoa products have been 
used in America since 1765. From its infancy, the company 
has consistently advertised its emphasis on quality, and, as 
early as 1777, published a money-back satisfaction guarantee. 
It has been said that Abraham Lincoln and his partner, Wil- 
liam Barry, sold Walter Baker's Breakfast Cocoa in their 
New Salem, Illinois store in 1833. It was the only packaged 
end advertised food they carried. 


G CO. 
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121 N. BROADWAY, MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. 


An aerial view of the firm’s Dorchester, Massachusetts 
plant, where chocolate coatings, liquors and cocoa powder are 
manufactured for the ice cream industry, accompanies this 
article. 

et eek See ae 


THE FIRST PIECE of dairy equipment produced by 
the Girton Manufacturing Company was assembled in the 
firm’s original “factory” in 1929. A view of the exterior of 
this “plant” is sezn just below. In reality, it was nothing 
more than a barn. 


But indication of the progress achieved by the Girton 
organization is afforded by a glimpse of the modern plant 
illustrated just above. Seasoned leadership and experiznced 
personnel combine to turn out efficient dairy equipment at 
this site in Millville, Pennsylvania. A company spokesman 
says that “we feel that the growth of a plant reflects the 
kind of job it is doing for its customers.” 
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BROADWAY BOWL, the first Hawley retail outlet in Portland, 
Oregon, is pictured at the top of this page. Just below is a view 
of the store's interior, showing the entrance to the Rose Room. The 
bottom photo shows the interior of this addition to the main 
store. 
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LIHE FATHER... 


T must be more than mere coincidence when father 
| and son capture first and second prizes in an ice 

cream scoring contest. That, significantly, is just 
what Willard and Philip M. Hawley accomplished on 
March 21 when their catering style vanilla ice creams 
were scored in top positions out of 158 samples judged 
during the recent convention of the Northwest As- 
sociation of Retail Ice Cream Manufacturers in Gear- 
hart, Oregon. 

Willard Hawley, a man who had made his mark in 
other industries, decided just three years ago that the 
city of Portland was a good market for high quality 
ice cream. Together with his son Philip, he, opened 
the Broadway Ice Cream Bowl at 2015 N. E. Broad- 
way, in a business and residential area. Their ideas 
for quality ice cream sold in the cleanest, most at- 
tractive surroundings were immediately put into effect. 

As the first plant and store were being constructed, 
the neighbors began to hear about the Hawleys. Inter- 
est was stimulated by a huge sign of a chick coming 
out of the egg with the caption, “What’s Hatching 
Here?” Advertising via radio, direct mail, shopping 
news and throwaways was started almost immediately. 
Later on, a personalized mailing list of 10,000 names 
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was developed to acquaint the neighborhood with an 
unusual ice cream sold in better-than-average surround- 
ings. 

The first store, opened in February, 1948, was called 
the Broadway Ice Cream Bowl. There were no tables 
or tools and the entire trade was for carry-out ice 
cream, either hard or soft. Two freezers plus seven 
ice cream cabinets and a bobtail soda fountain were 
kept busy day and night. Here was a store in which 
folks could obtain anything from an ice cream cone 
to a half-gallon or more twelve hours a day and seven 
days a week. 

The growing volume made expansions necessary. 
After just sixteen months, in July, 1949, it was de- 
cided to offer fountain service. Philip Hawley, who 
owns and manages the original store, added a wing 
with tables and booths. This was called the Rose 
Room. Home-like decorations, including drapes and 
green plants, gave the room a pleasant atmosphere. 
Later music was added for the enjoyment of the cus- 
tomers. To get to the tables and booths the public had 
to enter through the main store. Not only did the 
customer have to pass the “take-out” sections but he 
also had to pay his bill in front of a flavorboard which 
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NO8 HILL Ice Cream Bowl, the second Hawley sto-e, is pictured 
at the top of this page. Just below, Willard Hawley receives from 
Harry Truesdale first prize award in recent judging contest. Bot- 
tom photo shows presentation of second-place award by Pro- 
fessor G. H. Wilster to Phil Hawley. 











described the many interesting packages and flavors 
available. 

The Rose Room seats forty people and has waiter 
service at all hours. No hot foods are served with the 
exception of coffee. A la mode sales are stressed. To 
stimulate interests in the new room, several specials 
were run on its opening day. For example, the regular 
twenty cent milkshake was sold for ten cents, resulting 
in more than 750 shake sales during the day. 

Again growing pains were experienced, but this time 
the father, Willard, decided to try another part of the 
city of Portland for a different type of retail store. 
Securing a building on a corner lot with ample park- 
ing space, he opened the Nob Hill Ice Cream Bowl 
on December 8, 1950. This was something different 
in the sense that the store was designed more for out- 
side than inside sales. If you'll look closely at the 
accompanying picture of the Nob Hill store on Page 
121, you'll note that there is a front window for sales 
of hard or soft ice cream to pedestrians. On the side 
of the building is another window through which ice 
cream cones, sodas or sundaes may be handed directly 
to occupants of automobiles who reach for their pur- 
chases without leaving their automobiles. Cars can also 
use the parking space on the large lot. There are no 
waiters or car hops for outdoor service. 


This Nob Hill store has installed 


two Sweden 


Freezers, seven Frigidaire cabinets and a walk-in high 
and low temperature box. For improved sanitation 
and efficient service, paper service is used exclusively. 
There is room inside for a few customers to be served; 
however, most of the traffic consists of automobile 
and pedestrian sales through the windows. 


The Nob Hill Ice Cream Bowl opened on a cold 
winter day; yet, through advance publicity, the owner 
gave away more than 800 cones that day. He is a 
strong believer in merchandising both hard and soft 
ice cream. There are usually twenty flavors of hard 
ice cream on hand and three flavors of soft. This sec- 
ond outlet is near two theatres, and directly opposite 
is a large super market which undersells on the price 
of ice cream. The Hawleys’ believe that people will 
pay five cents more per quart to obtain the fine quality 
fourteen per cent butterfat and ninety per cent over- 


run which the Bowls offer in both package and bulk. 


As indicated in the first part of the story, both 
Hawleys entered samples of their catering style vanilla 
ice cream in the judging contest at Gearhart, Oregon. 
The products were made on different freezers but with 
the same quality standards. It was a difficult choice 
for the judges but their final decisions placed the Nob 
Hill ice cream a fraction of a point ahead of the 
Broadway ice cream. 
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Bloomfield Bank & Trust Building, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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lath DAIRY MUNTH UNDER WAY 


NTHUSIASM, drive, and cooperation are in 
H evidence as the dairy industry, allied industries, 

and many other groups are setting a record- 
challenging pace in the fifteenth annual staging of 
June Dairy Month. 

This good news was reported by Orville E. Droege, 
Chairman of the 1951 June Dairy Month campaign, 
as the 1951 June Dairy 
Month event got under 
way. Mr. Droege is Pres- 
ident of the American 
Butter Institute, one of 
nine organizations spon- 
soring the campaign, and 
Manager of the Dairy 
and Poultry Department 
of Swift and Company. 

Other sponsors are the 
American Dairy Associa- 
tion, Dairy Industries 


Supply Association, In- 
ternational Association of 
Ice Cream Manufactur- 
ers, Milk Industry Foun- 
dation, National Cheese 


Institute, National 
Creameries Association, 
National Milk Producers 
Federation, and the Na- 
tional Dairy Council. 

“Under a new system 
approved by the Sponsor 
Committee, dairy leaders 
in each state this year 
selected their own June Dairy Month chairmen,” said 
Mr. Droege. “Forty-six states responded to this idea, 
indicating that it has succeeded in bringing nearly 100 
per cent cooperation from the dairy industry in the 
program. 

“The state chairmen and their committees rolled up 
their sleeves and really went to work organizing the 
campaign,” he continued. “There are many evidences 
that the 1951 campaign is organized at local levels to 
a greater extent than ever before. This will ring cash 
registers in cities, towns and villages throughout 
America.” 

Initial plans for 1951 June Dairy Month were made 
as far back as last September at a meeting of the Spon- 
sor Committee, Mr. Droege revealed. In addition to 
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selecting the campaign chairman,at that time, the Com- 
mittee chose Milton Hult, President of the National 
Dairy Council, as Vice Chairman and named the Na- 
tional Dairy Council as June Dairy Month Head- 
quarters. 
An Industry Relations Committee and a Public Re- 
lations Committee, responsible to Mr. Hult, were 
named by the Sponsor 
Committee to develop 
merchandising and pub- 
lic relations materials for 
the campaign. Among 
the materials developed 
by these committees were 
a poster, an information 
manual, a menu sticker, 
campaign manual, cam- 
paign broadside, and 
June Dairy Month letter- 
heads. 

The poster, size 19 
inches by 25 inches and 
in six colors, shows a hap- 
py boy and girl, glowing 
with health, and milk, 
butter, cheese and ice 
cream which obviously 
makes them radiate with 
joy. It carries the mes- 
sage which the Sponsor 
Committee agreed upon 
as the theme for 1951 
June Dairy Month: “For 
a Stronger Nation—Es- 

sential Dairy Foods.” Great quantities of these posters 
have been distributed to cooperating groups and of- 
fered to the industry at low cost for distribution to 
retail outlets. A veritable storehouse of ideas, the in- 
formation manual contains publicity and promotion 
suggestions for press, radio and television use, procla- 
mations and resolutions, general news stories, speech 
material, radio spot announcements, a radio script, and 
advertising copy. One manual was sent to the chair- 
man of each committee in the forty-six states joining 
in the Dairy Month effort. The state committees pur- 
chased supplies of the manual from the June Dairy 
Month headquarters in quantities to fit their require- 
ments. 


Featuring dairy foods and calling attention to June 
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Dairy Month, the menu sticker was developed for use 
in restaurants, hotels, dining cars, and other eating 
places. It reminds customers that dairy foods are es- 
sential to each meal. Samples of the menu stickers 
were put in the hands of industry leaders who, in turn, 
stimulated their purchase and use. 


The campaign manual was prepared for the use of 
Dairy Month Chairmen in organizing the campaign on 
a statewide and local basis. It outlines the theme and 
purposes of the campaign, duties and responsibilities 
of the committee, and suggestions for promoting this 
nationwide event. 


A campaign broadside, focusing attention on the ob- 
jectives and scope of June Dairy Month and empha- 
sizing its sales and merchandising opportunities, was 
developed as a means of stimulating industry partici- 
pation. This broadside highlights the momentum built 
up for Dairy Month through publicity and promo- 
tion. It suggests ways in which the industry can capi- 
talize on the sales power thus generated. 


A broad public relations campaign was set up, in- 
cluding contacts with the general press, national maga- 
zines, radio and television networks, the dairy trade and 
farm press, and allied industries. Cooperation from 
headquarters for international service clubs, the United 
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States Junior Chamber of Commerce, and other similar 
groups was stimulated. 

Through personal contact, national headquarters for 
June Dairy Month encouraged the nation’s major Sun- 
day magazines to feature articles in June recognizing 
the dairy industry’s contributions to mankind. Key 
officials in all of the radio networks of this country 
were contacted in regard to special programs or salutes. 
Among the network programs which will devote time 
to June Dairy Month—to mention only a few—are the 
National Farm and Home Hour (NBC), the Ameri- 
can Farmer (ABC), and Farm News (CBS). 

The National Association of Radio Farm Directors 
was contacted and its members, representing more than 
100 radio stations, will give the campaign a big helping 
hand. 

All commercial sponsors of radio and television net- 
work programs—sponsors who do business with people 
in the dairy industry or are in the dairy business them- 
selves—were contacted in regard to carrying special 
programs or salutes to the dairy industry. 


Special Articles 


Special articles were prepared at Dairy Month head- 
quarters for use in magazines close to farmers and for 
restaurant, hotel, and grocery publications, as well as 
for newspapers in general and the dairy trade press. 
The National Dairy Council alerted the food editors 
of all major magazines, dairy newspapers, and news- 
paper syndicates that June is Dairy Month, and fur- 
nished ideas, recipes and photographs for use in many 
of these features. 

The Federal Office of the Cooperative Extension 
Service was contacted and agreed to promote June 
Dairy Month through its staff members, extension di- 
rectors and editors. Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
F, Brannan gave the campaign his endorsement. 

The United States Junior Chamber of Commerce 
has tied into this public relations effort on a nationwide 
scale by urging its 1500 members to promote June 
Dairy Month and to obtain the Jaycee manual devel- 
oped by the National Dairy Council. 

As deadlines approached for June issues of various 
publications, headquarters for the June Dairy Month 
campaign filled numerous requests from magazine edi- 
tors and publicity departments of national organiza- 
tions for material emphasizing the nutritional values 
of dairy products. 

Proof that the June Dairy Month promotion pays 
off is contained in a report made by the National As- 
sociation of Food Chains to the Sponsor Committee 
following the 1950 campaign. The Association’s 4,236 
member stores used the sales power generated by this 
event to increase their sales from one-half to one per 
cent to 41'4 per cent over 1949. The average increase 
reported was seven to eight per cent. 
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Newspaper Ads 


Publicize 


Franklin Sale 


MAGINE the delight of the average person in 
Toledo, Ohio as, turning the pages of the Toledo 
Blade on May 9 or 10, he came across a striking 

two-color advertisement which publicized one of the 
most spectacular ice cream sales in the recent history 
of the industry. 


“Spectacular” may be an understatement, believe it 
or not! The crowds that flocked to the twelve Frank- 
lin Ice Cream Stores in that city on May 10 offer hard- 
to-refute evidence that the word may indeed be con- 
servative. 


Toledo’s citizens were attracted by prices like this: 
Ice cream cups and ice cream push-ups, regularl 
p g y 

priced at five cents each, were sold at three for ten 
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cents; quart packages of ice cream were sale-priced at 
thirty-nine cents each; and half-gallon containers of 
ice cream were featured at sixty-five cents each. 


Each customer was limited to five gallons total of 
the quart and half-gallon packages. A limit of twenty- 
four per customer was placed on the ice cream cups 


and push-ups. 


With unusual candidness, the May 9 newspaper ad- 
vertisement, published the day before the sale took 
place, explained “the idea behind Franklin Ice Cream 
Day.” The copy read as follows: 


No Profit 


“The idea of a Franklin Day was born two years 
ago. At that time we felt that if we could get a cus- 
tomer started buying ice cream at a Franklin Ice 
Cream Store at the beginning of the hot weather, he 
would come back again and again. We decided to hold 
an ice cream sale. We cut our prices to a new low. 
We didn’t make any profit but the low prices attracted 
thousands of customers who came back again and 
again. The idea was so successful that Franklin Day 
is now an annual event. As in the past, this year’s 
prices are so low that we will not make any profit. 
We hope, however, to make many new friends.” 


The May 10 advertisement is reproduced on this 
page. 
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The Factory As Wutlet 


XPANDING factory iood services will provide 
H.. increasingly wide market for prepackaged ice 

cream. This is one of the conclusions to be drawn 
from a comprehensive survey of in-plant feeding re- 
cently completed by the Paper Cup and Container 
Institute, Inc. The survey which brought answers 
from 240 factories shows that management plans to 
add food carts, canteens, and vending machines in 
order to stretch existing food services to feed new 
employees being hired for defense work. These short 
line services depend on prepackaged sandwiches, pies, 
cakes, and ice cream. 

Preference for food distribution systems that don’t 
require space, personnel, and investment is one of the 
reactions to the crowding, the deficits, and the difh- 
culty of finding food service personnel in wartime, 
Institute researchers believe. Over half of the 239 
companies who told what they’d do if they had to ex- 
pand again mentioned plans which decentralize food 
service; twenty-three per cent said they’d add mobile 
tood carts; seventeen per cent said they’d put snack 
bars right in the shop; and twelve per cent would try 
to give their workers more supplementary foods in 
vending machines that make no demands in factory 
management at all. Only one company in ten would 


build a new cafeteria, although many would try to 
make better use of the existing one. 

Decentralized food services were more apt to break 
even financially, more apt to be run by outside carters, 
and required fewer hands to operate, the survey shows. 
One food service worker can take care of 159 custom- 
ers at a snack bar or canteen, 127 from a food cart, 
sixty-one in a cafeteria, and twenty-eight in a waiter 
service restaurant, according to the figures compiled 
by the Institute. 

High wages for in plant food service workers 
(November, 1950 average for dishwashers was $1.47 
an hour in plants surveyed) are encouraging labor sav- 
ing methods for food distribution even in cafeterias. 
Many of them have self-service, open top refrigerator 
cases from which customers can take their own paper 
container of ice cream. Best location for the box is at 
the end of the cafeteria line near the coffee urn so 
that workers who want to supplement a lunch brought 
from home with ice cream don’t have to stand in line 
with those who are buying a complete meal. 

Ice cream is a popular favorite on food carts which 
circulate through the plant, serving workers at their 
posts. Here, individual portions in paper containers are 
essential since the cart can’t handle dishes that have 
to be returned. Mobile carts don’t have to be ex- 
pensive to carry hot and cold foods; insulated con- 
tainers which are filled in a central commissary, a 
cafeteria kitchen, or even an outside restaurant can 
hold soup or ice cream at the proper temperature for 
the short run through the plant. 

During World War II, the government sponsored a 
program of nutritional education for workers and 
their families intended to guard the health of the 
nation’s industrial army. Posters, movies, talks, and 
advice to factory food service managers stressed the 
food value in dairy products. Such a program may 
be in the cards again, industrial caterers believe. 

One good way to get nourishing food into the diet 
of employees is to provide more foods in vending ma- 
chines for workers who bring their lunches from home. 
Ice cream is, of course, a natural addition. According 
to the survey, there are more different kinds of vend- 
ing machines in plants now than there were at war 
peak despite the decline in factory employment be- 
tween 1944 and November, 1950, the date of the 
survey. Greatest rise in use of vending machines was 
in coffee, cookies, ice cream, and fruit juices. 
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HERE do most women 
congregate when shopping? 
Walk into any depart- 
ment store and see for yourself. 
Down in the bargain basement 
you'll find them swarming around 
the counters that are heaped high 
with goods in a seeming jumble. 
And high above the disarray is a 
sales sign. Maybe the attraction is 
the so called bargain or “2 for _” 
price tag. Perhaps it is the fascina- 
tion women find in rummaging 
through a stock, trying to find the 
few really marked down items. 

The giant food markets have il- 
lustrated how large quantities of 
foods can be turned-over quickly 
by week-end and daily specials. 
Sometimes a “loss-leader” is ad- 
vertised to attract store traffic. 
These are practices of successful 
manufacturers and retailers every- 
where. Are we in the ice cream in- 
dustry above appealing to the basic 
instincts of the shoppers? 

In employing the “twofer” weap- 
on to stimulate sales, it may not be 
necessary to cut price. If the cus- 
tomary retail price is 33c for a pint 
of ice cream, it is possible to catch 
and stop the shopper with a sign 
advertising 2 pints for 67c. Believe 
it or not, it can be done! 

There is just one more element 
needed in this idea of conducting a 
successful sale. This may surprise 
you. When self-service of foods or 
ice cream is involved, industry has 
learned that packages will not sell 
well when perfectly stacked on 
shelves. The symmetry acts as a 
display of orderliness which the 
prospective buyer hestitates to dis- 
turb. Wise store managers have 
learned to remove a carton here 
and there even after clerks have 
refilled the shelves to capacity. 
Thus the shopper is inclined to fol- 
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How About 
That? 


low suit and continue picking off 
the displayed products. 

By the same token, ice cream or 
frozen foods stacked in careful ar- 
ray in open display cabinets will 
not attract a shopper’s hand as 
readily as if the cartons were 
jumbled. It’s wise to even make 
the women rummage around for 
her favorite flavor in the display 


cabinet, because by so doing, she 
may pick up a different flavor 
which may intrigue her. 

Now when you jumble the car- 
tons in the display cabinet and ad- 
vertise a special “2 for 67” price 
(as an example) you have aroused 
the shopper’s instincts for a bar- 
gain, and you’ve induced her to try 
other flavors in your line. Thus 
you've succeeded in getting your 
other fruits or flavors sampled and 
perhaps made a twice-a-week des- 
sert customer out of the woman 
who ordinarily would buy only va- 
nilla ice cream once a week for her 
dinner table. 

Is it worth a try? 


How about that? 


HOW ABOUT THAT? 





OUR ICE CREAM! 
SOMETHING'S WRONG, 
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JUNE 25-27—Hotel Edgewater 
Beach, Chicago; National Dairy 


Council Summer Conference. 


JUNE 27-29— Traverse City, 
Michigan; Dairy Boosters outing 
for the Michigan Allied Dairy 
Association. 

AUGUST 5-7—Hotel Green- 
brier, White Sulpher Springs, 
West Virginia; 1951 convention 
of the West Virginia Dairy 
Products Association. 


SEPTEMBER—One-year course 
in dairy manufacturing and mar- 
keting at Cornell University be- 
gins this month. Enrollment is 
limited. Contact Professor Leigh 
H. Harden, Roberts Hall, Ithaca, 


New York. He is in charge of 
admissions for the school’s Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 


SEPTEMBER 11-13 — Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa; 1951 conventions of the 
Association of Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers of Iowa and the Iowa 


Milk Dealers Association. 
SEPTEMBER 19-21—St. Paul, 


Minnesota; Fourth annual Dairy 
Products Institute, University of 
Minnesota. 


OCTOBER 17-18—Burlington, 
Vermont; 30th annual confer- 
ence for Vermont dairy plant 
operators and milk distributors 
at the University of Vermont. 


OCTOBER 22-24—Hotel Book- 
Cadillac, Detroit, Michigan; 47th 
annual convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers. 

OCTOBER 23-26—Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit, Michigan; annual 
convention of the Milk Industry 
Foundation. 

OCTOBER 30-NOVEMBER 
1 — Hotel Netherlands - Plaza, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Annual con- 
vention of National Association 
of Retail Ice Cream Manufac- 
turers. 

NOVEMBER 5-8—Navy Pier, 
Chicago; 7th all-industry Refrig- 
eration and Air Conditioning 
Exposition. 


ICE CREAM, CUSTARD MIX . . . WHEN YOU WANT IT 


Quality assured by reducing freezing time of mix stored 
in beautiful white enamel well insulated cabinets. .. . 


Convenient, sanitary storage at 
properly controlled 36°-38° temper- 
ature. Be flexible and prepared for 
varying demand by storing in La 


Crosse mix coolers. 


Hi-Boy holds 4-10 gal. mia cans plus 


room on shelf for small containers. 

ALSO WALK-IN COOLERS 

FOR LARGER STORAGE 
FACILITIES. 


WRITE 

© 
Wee 0)-3-1 3 
COOLER CO. 


LA CROSSE, WIS 


Reduce freezing power costs and time by holding mix at 
proper temperature in Lo-Boy. Unexpected demand no 
longer a problem and more sales will re- 


sult... . 2, 3 and 4 door models 
for 4, 6, and 8-10 gal. can ca- 
pacities. Available in same 
finish and insulation as 

Hi-Boy. 
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COMPILATION of expense comparisons as re- 
ported by 135 ice cream plants throughout the 
country has been issued in booklet form by the 

Department of Statistics and Accounting of the Inter- 
national Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers. 
Titled Trends In Ice Cream Costs, the booklet is the 
eighth in a series that began in 1925. 


Most of the statistics presented in the compilation 
are based on the year 1949, but also included are 
trends discernible in the years 1945 to 1949. 


For 1949, the average production per plant (of those 
reporting) was 1,085,148 gallons. The average sales 
per plant amounted to 1,047,464 gallons. Close to half 
of the plants reporting produce less than 400,000 gal- 
lons each year, while twenty-three per cent of the 
plants reporting turn out less than 200,000 gallons an- 
nually. Average gallonage per plant has jumped 123 
per cent since 1938, the time of the last report on cost 
trends. 


In a breakdown of the costs and expenses by depart- 
ments of the business, it was evident that product cost 
and manufacturing expense amount to more than 
seventy per cent of the total. Delivery and selling ex- 
pense (or total distribution cost) represents about 
twenty-five per cent of the total (see the chart on 
this page). 

On the natural expense dollar, although there are 
quite a number of items, product cost, labor, and sup- 
plies make up more than three-fourths of the total dol- 
lar. In the case of repairs, 1.18 per cent is for manu- 
facturing equipment and plant, while 2.72 per cent is 
for cabinets and trucks. Advertising amounts to 2.92 
per cent of the total cost. 


To determine the changes in cost trends from 1945 
to 1949, only “matched plants” were included in the 
statistics. (The term “matched plants” means that all 
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reports for each year were from companies that re- 
ported all five years. When compiled in this manner, 
a true picture of the five-year trend can be obtained.) 

The report makes apparent that for each one of the 
years, except 1949, there was a substantial increase in 
cost. In 1949 the total cost dropped somewhat below 
the total 1948 cost. This was attributed to the large 
decrease in product cost. Delivery costs increased more 
than any other from 1948 to 1949. Both delivery and 
selling expense decreased from 1945 to 1946, but in- 
creased from 1946 to 1947, 1947 to 1948, and 1948 
to 1949, 

To explain the increase in costs from 1946 to 1949, 
the report cited the increased volume of novelties as a 
contributing factor. 

In 1949, the report stated, approximately twice the 
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volume of novelties were sold that were sold in 1946. 
There was also an increase in the sale of packaged ice 
cream. Since there was an over-all decrease in sales, this 
means that there was a large decrease in the sales of 
bulk ice cream, and bulk ice cream is one of the lowest 
cost items the industry has. The manufacture of novel- 
ties has “developed into an important part of the ice 
cream industry’s business, and properly so, but the cost 
to manufacture and distribute a gallon of ice cream in 
novelties is much more than in bulk.” 


The report went on to show the relationship between 
increased delivery costs and this shift in products: “It 
requires about three and one-half dozen three-ounce 
cups to hold one gallon of ice cream. Yet, as usually 
packaged for sale to dealers, two dozen such cups oc- 
cupy as much space in trucks and in cabinets as does 
one gallon of bulk ice cream. Expressed in another 
way, the delivery expense for a dozen there-ounce cups 
is about half what it is for one gallon of bulk ice 
cream. Thus, the delivery expense per gallon of ice 
cream in three-ounce cups is about one and three- 
quarters as much as it is for a gallon of bulk. In fact, 
all products except square packages cost more per gal- 
lon to deliver than does bulk ice cream. This increased 
cost has been brought home to the ice cream manufac- 
turer through the necessity of having to buy either 


larger truck bodies or more trucks and of having to 
provide more cabinet space. Thus it can be seen that 
the bulkier products have brought about increased de- 


livery costs while total gallonage decreased.” 


Noting that manufacturing expense has increased 
sixty-eight per cent, the report pointed out that “when 
manufacturing cost is examined to determine the effect 
on it of the increased salt: of novelties and packages, 
again it is found that costs increased per gallon sold.. 
Comparatively greater demands upon hardening room 
space and labor involved in the manufacture of novel- 
ties were also cited as instrumental in raising manufac- 
turing costs. 


Other Topics 


Other topics covered in the report include changing 
margins, the effect of volume on cost, the effect of 
product and distribution cost on total cost, and trends 
of costs by districts in the United States. 

Copies of Trends In Ice Cream Costs, published as 
Special Buletin No. 79, may be had at one dollar each 
(except to members of the International Association 
of Ice Cream Manufacturers) by writing to the asso- 
ciation at 1105 Barr Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


In reducing the time and labor required for loading out, 
nothing is as effective as a good conveyor system. 
Mojonnier has worked out the answers to this tough problem 
in hundreds of ice cream plants, through many years of 
pioneering experience. 

A typical installation is Abbott’s Dairies, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Packages from hardening rooms on two 
different floor levels are automatically combined into one 
line, and conveyed to one of two load-out docks, 

The illustration shows the mobile loading section used in 
the docks at Abbott’s, making unnecessary the backing 

of trucks into an exact position. 
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If you have conveying problems in which time and cost 
are key factors, consult Mojonnier now. Write: 


MOJZoUEr engineered 


Other Mojonnier Products for the Ice Cream Industry 


include: VACUUM PANS © TESTERS © COILD-WALL TANKS 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO., 4601 W. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 44, ILL. 





CUT-WRAP MACHINES @ 
INTERNAL TUBE COOLERS © 


LANCE TANKS © COMPACT COOLERS © CASE WASHERS 
FILLERS © OVERRUN TESTERS © PRODUCERS COLD-WALL TANKS 
@ PROCESS CHEESE KETTLES © CULTURE CONTROLLERS © BUTTER PRINT SCALES 
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Duality Nuts Mean 
Quality Ice Cream 


BY CHARLES A. PETERSON 
President, The Charles A. Peterson Co. 


ROGRESSIVE nut processors recognize the fact 

that ice cream manufacturers are constantly 

searching for fine quality nuts as an aid to pro- 
ducing quality nut ice cream. 

The ice cream manufacturer must procure first- 
grade, high quality nuts, processed by a processor who 
knows his business, as herein lies one of the secrets of 
the difference between a good cream and a bad cream. 
Insist that the nut manufacturer pick out all pieces of 
shell and inferior nuts, so that when they are received, 
they are ready to use. All raw shelled nuts contain 
some shell when received from the shellers. They 
should be picked over before use. Of course, the nuts 
should be priced reasonably. 

In order to best serve, the packer must adhere to 
many rigid standards. To begin with, only the best 
grade of nuts, of uniform quality, size, cexture, and 
flavor must be had to insure a quality cream. In our 
plant, our rigid rules for purchasing govern the flow 
of our supplies, and only the best grades of nut meats 
from the best sources of supply in the world’s markets 
are purchased. They are handpicked for shell over 
modern picking tables that are equipped with electro- 
magnets to remove any foreign matter, and then care- 
fully roasted under expert supervision. Stainless steel 
roasters are used. All equipment used in the handling 
of food, of course, must be thoroughly cleaned and 
spotless. We use a Steam Jenny daily to keep our 
plant spic and span. 

Buttered pecans, buttered almonds, and buttered 
hazelnuts are processed daily with high score, pure 
creamery butter in our modern plant and are packed 
in polyethylene bags in white lined cartons. Fancy 
chopped nuts of a uniform size, carefully blended, 
from which the fine particles and dust have been re- 
moved, is another ready-to-use item. These are pro- 
cessed fresh daily for the ice cream trade in large vol- 
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ume. To insure the best results, all nuts should be 
stored in the cooler, kept dry, and used in as cold a 
condition as possible. This will assure crispness and 
full flavor. Then the mix should be quickly frozen. 

Below is a brief outline of the various nuts used by 
ice cream manufacturers and a little of the history of 
each nut. 

The Pistachio nut when shelled is green in color. 
This makes it a natural, of course, for St. Patrick's 
Day ice creams and the ever popular Spumoni. Regu- 
lar pistachio ice cream, too, is a favorite of long stand- 
ing. The pistachio nut is native to western Asia and 
all of the Mediterranean countries as well as Cali- 
fornia. The finest variety comes from Persia and Syria. 
It is generally believed that pistachios were included 
in the presents which Joseph’s brethren took with them 
from Canaan to Egypt. 

The Walnut is a plump, nutritious kernel that is 
extremely rich in food value. There are of course, 
English walnuts and black walnuts. Black walnut ice 
cream is a delicious food that has long been a leading 
seller, particularly in the midwest and southeast sec- 
tions. Another popular use of these nuts is for top- 
ping. The English walnut is not really English. The 
name originated long ago because England was one of 
the first nations to import and distribute them to other 
nations. The walnut had its origin in Persia and is 
now grown in cultivated form in California in abun- 
dance. The black walnut grows abundantly in China, 
India, Persia, Italy, France, Turkey and the Balkans. 
In the United States the largest growing section is 
southern Missouri and the Ozark region. 

The Pecan is a native American nut. Pecan trees 
have grown along the lowlands of the Mississippi and 
the streams of Texas for hundreds of years. A popular 
favorite with the ice cream trade, buttered pecan ice 
cream has won many friends. It is considered the 
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aristocrat of creams and is, in some sections, next to 
vanilla in popularity. It is estimated that ten million 
pounds of pecans are used every year in the manu- 
facture of this taste delight. While some manu- 
facturers use the pecan in its raw state, the buttered 
pecan is by far more tasty and delicious. 

The Almond is found in northern Africa, Italy, 
Spain and southern France, and in our own state of 
California. Almonds first came to California with the 
Spanish Padres more than 300 years ago and today 
their production has reached the proportions of an 
important industry. Buttered almond ice cream is a 
comparatively new ice cream flavor that has had a 
tremendous rise in popularity, replacing the burnt 
almond. This tasty nut is available in ready-to-use 
cartons and come buttered-diced-roasted for the ice 
cream manufacturer. 

The Cashew is a medium priced nut which is chop- 
ped and roasted for the ice cream trade. It is used 
mostly as a blend with other nuts and is popularly 
used in the manufacture of ice cream rolls. The 
cashew is grown chiefly in India and is also common 
in Portuguese West Africa, Brazil, the West Indies 
and Central America. The cashew is the seed of the 
pear shaped fruit of the tree and grows as a sort of 
appendage on the bottom of the fruit. Indian cashews 


have the finest flavor and taste, the best nuts coming 
from Quilon. 


The Filbert is also well known as the hazelnut. It is 
used by the ice cream trade in the popular hazelnut 
ice cream. Filbert cultivation had its origin in Asia 
Minor and was introduced into Italy by the Greeks 
and Romans. Filberts were grown in the states of 
Oregon and Washington as far back as the beginning 
of the century. The filbert tree is small, seldom ex- 
ceeding ten feet in height. The best crops are grown 
in the Levant, in Turkey, and in the neighborhood of 
Barcelona in Spain. The filbert is first roasted, then 
the skin is removed and the nut is chopped to desired 
size and dipped in high score pure creamery butter. 
Buttered hazelnut ice cream has proved popular. 


The Peanut is the most widely known, and familiar, 
of all nuts. It is not a true nut, for, although the vine , 
grows above ground, the nut matures underground, 
similar to a potato. Brazil is generally conceded to be | 
its native home. Originally peanuts were grown in 
Virginia and North Carolina but later spread over 
most of the states. Today, peanuts are accepted as one 
of nature’s most nutritious foods and are used by the 
ice cream trade, chopped, to cover popular novelties 
such as Drumsticks. 





25th Anniversary FOUNTAINETTE 


Help your retailers sell more bulk ice cream by 
helping your dry stops add a variety of profitable 
ice cream dishes and “walking” sundaes to their 
menu—without costly installations or remodeling. 
A Helmco-Lacy Fountainette turns any standard 
freezer cabinet into a profit producing fountain— 
and it pays for itself out of increased bulk volume 
in former dry stops. 

The Fountainette is attractive and rugged—includes 
special stainless aluminum alloy cabinet—stainless 


Write now for full details — and your cost 

1215 FULLERTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 122 E. 25th STREET, WEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 
WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 950 S. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
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steel syrup pump, Board of Health approved—four 
40 oz. china bowls for flavors, metal covers and S.S. 
ladles. S.S. pumps are also available for these bowls 
—18.8 stainless steel two quart milk storage well. 


Remember, your bulk ice cream volume will go up 
when you add the Fountainette to your merchandis- 
ing program—do what ice cream manufacturers all 
over the country are doing—merchandise with the 
Helmco-Lacy Fountainette. 








LAN YOUU GET EQUIPMENT? 


ANUFACTURERS of dairy equipment have 
M. wondered how much interest the users of dairy 

equipment have in the availability of process- 
ing equipment during the emergency, which is now 
and tomorrow. 

We have wondered, because, with many in the dairy 
industry, we have found a lack of interest, an apathy, 
as if World War II’s experience of equipment short- 
ages, priorities, material substitutions, labor shortages 
and high dairy products sales, had been substantially 
forgotten. 

We have remembered the attitude of the govern- 
ment at the start of World War II that it must be 
bullets not butter, and that there was ample equipment 
to handle all dairy products processing. But after put- 
ting the manufacturers of dairy equipment out of busi- 
ness and into the production of war goods entirely, 
they and our customers found more new equipment 


BY EARLE L. SLAYTON 


Cherry-Burrell Corporation 


Chicago, Illinois 


was essential, and we were hurried back into business 
on a restricted scale. 


In the meantime we had lost many skilled workers 
to war industries and the job of reconverting was great. 
You may remember how long it took to get equip- 
ment even with a priority. Two years was prompt de- 
livery on a continuous freezer. 

Perhaps the apathy, if that is the term for it, may 
be due to the fact that we are not in as big a shoot- 
ing war as we were then, and it is not believed that 
materials will be as short as then. That may be right, 
and I surely hope it is. There may also be some doubt 
as to the material shortage seriousness, because of the 
experience customers may have had in buying television 
sets, washing machines and even dairy machinery up 
to now. 

At any rate, the dairy industry has not as yet made 
the right sort of effort in Washington to be assured 
of an adequate supply of chrome nickel steel and 
other essential materials, to take care of the require- 
ments the industry will face in the years of high pro- 
duction of defense goods, which are certain to follow, 
and which may even be World War III years. Re- 
gardless of whether or not we have more than a Korean 
war, there will be years ahead which should have most 
of the characteristics of World War II years, even in- 
cluding high dairy products sales because of certain 
high national income. 

A committee representing the Dairy Industries Sup- 
ply Association, known as its Essentiality Committee, 
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has been diligently working in Washington trying to 
convince the government of the dairy industry’s needs. 
The Chairman of its task committee is L. R. Hermann, 
Director of Production for our company. He has been 
in the middle of the Washington effort and as our 
Production Head is thoroughly familiar with our own 
material situation. A number of h‘s statements to me 
on the situation follow: 


“One of the most critical situations we face today 
is the drying up of the supply of stainless steel. Ware- 
house stocks are practically non-existent and where 
they do exist warehouses generally will not release 
their stainless without a DO rating, which we are not 
able to supply for dairy equipment. The reason for 
this refusal, of course, is the inability of the ware- 
houses to replenish their stocks without a DO rating. 

“Some mills are likewise refusing to book orders 
without DO ratings, but even those who are giving 
us monthly allotments have reduced those allotments 
to ten to twenty-five per cent of the monthly average 
usage during 1950. Ar the beginning of 1951 we had 
reasonable stocks of stainless steel. 


“These now generally have been worked down to 
about one third of normal because of the reduced 
monthly incoming rate. Our stainless inventories are 
also getting out of balance. The reduced supply of 
stainless is brought about by increasing use of nickel 
for defense purposes and also for an increased require- 
ment of stainless steel itself. 

“It is rather difficult to get the complete nickel 
story, but it has been estimated that with the present 
rate of acceleration of the Rearmament program it is 
but a matter of two or three months until no nickel 
at all may be available for civilian use. 

“This condition may not be allowed to take place 
because of the essential character of certain civilian 
products, such as dairy machinery. It is evident, how- 
ever, that as it becomes necessary to trim the use of 
stainless steel and other nickel bearing material from 
military products, that the supply of stainless steel for 
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civilian goods—even dairy machinery—will be cut to 
the bone.” 

(Most of our nickel supply comes from Canada, as 
you undoubtedly know, and it has been largely strip 
surface mined. Unfortunately, the surface mines are 
becoming exhausted and it has been necessary for the 
International Nickel Company to sink shafts about a 
mile deep and fifteen square to get to the productive 
veins. This has reduced production per man day from 
thirty-five to forty tons by strip mining, to about four 
tons per man day by shaft mining. You can see at 
once what this has meant in making it practically im- 
possible for the nickel company to expand production 
to meet the greatly increased nickel demand.) 

(With nickel so critical in supply, you can ap- 
preciate the serious situation that may exist on cylinders 
for continuous freezers, as they are made of pure 
nickel pipe. We will not have pure nickel for produc- 
tion of freezer cylinders in 1952 unless the unforeseen 
happens; our engineering department is developing an 
emergency substitution which may have to be chromi- 
um plated carbon steel pipe. This is not satisfactory 
to us, but it may be the only emergency answer to 
the problem.) 

“One of the most critical situations we face today 
is the inability to get stainless steel welding rod with- 
out a DO rating. By a recent directive from the 
N.P.A., DO-97 Defense Order rating which applies 
to maintenance, repair and opertaing supplies is not 
applicable to stainless steel welding rod, and all of 
the mills are now refusing to accept orders for weld- 
ing rod without DO ratings. 

“It is said that the capacity for making stainless 
steel welding rod is only 4th of the requirement for 
defense orders alone. Or, to put it another way, mili- 
tary requirements are four times the capacity of the 
mills to produce stainless steel welding rod. 

“We have not had an extended supply of stainless 
steel welding rod. In fact, at one plant we were down 
to about three weeks’ requirement. Quantities we have 


HANDSOME 


Yes, genuine aluminum signs — with all their advan- 
tages in corrosion resistance and attractive display 
—in three practical sizes: 
* 20° x 28° — with your choice of conventional printing 
or night reflective printing 


* 9° x 16° double flanged signs for both indoor and 
outdoor brand identification 


© 7° x 10° Stik-On and chain signs. 


For full information WRITE TODAY! GENERAL OFFICES, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Honus Wagner is acclaimed by many as the 
qrqutent baseball player of all time. For his 
efensive ability and a lifetime batting average 
of well over 300 in over 17 years of play, 








Honus developed the reputation 'of bein 
“always correct’. He holds all the socal 
national league batting records for hits, 
doubles, triples, total bases and runs. 


A.C, mineral salts also have a reputation . . . for helping 
to keep the constant uniformity and quality of products 
for leading dairies. The superiority of A.C. is confirmed 
by the fact that they have become standard throughout 
the dairy world. A.C. is “always correct’ and helps 
keep your products the same way. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 


Manufactured only by 


HORNER SALES CORPORATION 


7500 Felicia Way Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 











been able to pick up from warehouses have been small 
because most of the warehouses are also refusing to 
furnish rod without a DO rating. 

(The General Electric Company is one of the largest 
manufacturers of stainless steel welding rod and one 
of our principal sources. Their representatives have 
been pleading without success in Washington against 
the elimination of use of the DO-97 rating to replace 
stainless welding rod.) 

“Inventories of stainless steel for fabrication, of 
course, are of no value to us without stainless welding 
rod and without a usable priority we will be unable to 
replace our supply. 

“Carbon steel is not in plentiful supply, and I think 
its situation can be exemplified by one of our ex- 
periences on a defense contract requiring about 15,000 
pounds of 16-gauge, ordinary hot rolled sheets with a 
DO-21 rating. This was for chemical warfare and 
delivery of the finished commodity was required in 
May, June and July. Our Little Falls plant con- 
tacted over twenty suppliers and was able to pick up 
only 1200 pounds. The problem was referred to our 
General Purchasing Department and after making 
forty calls to warehouses in Chicago, it was able to 
procure about 500 pounds. The problem was likewise 
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referred to our Cedar Rapids Purchasing Department 
and they were able to get just three sheets weighing a 
little over 200 pounds. Our Milwaukee plant likewise 
entered into the picture and was able to procure a little 
over 3000 pounds. The requirement for this material 
was immediate for May and June fabrication but even 
with the top defense rating the best mill delivery we 
could get was July which was too late. 


“Screw machine products, such as screws, bolts and 
nuts, taper pins, cotter pins, etc., are likewise in short 
supply due to the shortage of the basic wire products 
from which these items are made. One of the largest 
manufacturers in the business is operating at half 
capacity or less due to inability to get steel. 

“The need for screws, nuts, bolts, etc., is obvious 
and we are experiencing quite a number of delays in 
completion of machines due to shortages. 

(A recent bulletin of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents said “Wire mill products are 
practically impossible to obtain and the fastener indus- 
try (bolts, cap screws, etc.) is being forced to reduce 
operations, which will affect many manufacturers in 
the near future.’”’) 

“The copper situation relative to milk products in 
particular is very tight and in addition there are re- 
strictions on the use which cut us down to seventy-five 
per cent of the average monthly use during the first six 
months of 1950. 


“The supply of copper foundry products is not so 
tight because of the use of secondary materials. 

“The tight situation on copper reflects itself directly 
in the manufacture of motors where manufacturers, of 
course, are restricted to seventy-five percent of their 
base use of copper and this reduction in permitted use 
of copper reflects itself in greatly lengthened motor 
delivery. 

“Deliveries on motors are now running up as high 
as fifteen months. This change came about virtually 
overnight from something like twelve to fifteen weeks 
and naturally no manufacturer of dairy machinery had 
sufhcient motor inventory to cover the gap. 

“There are delays in deliveries of dairy equipment 
because of lack of motors and it would appear that 
this situation will be further aggravated before it may 
be relieved. 

“Ball bearing deliveries are extremely tight and de- 
liveries are lengthening just as they have on motors. 
There may not be sufficient balanced inventory of ball 
bearings to permit uninterrupted manufacture with- 
out delays in completion of dairy machinery. 

(Shortages and delays on delivery of parts, such as 
switches, pilot lights, control instruments, etc., are 
holding up some of our shipments. In fact, we found 
it necessary to make shipments of equipment at times 
short small parts which may follow by mail or ex- 
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press. This is only done when the equipment is badly 
needed and can be installed without the part, which 
should arrive before the equipment is started.) 

“It has been announced by the National Production 
Authority that beginning with the third quarter of 
the year, effective July 1, 1951, the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan will go into effect. Under this plan, de- 
fense and supporting production and construction will 
be programmed and essential materials made available 
approximately the same way they were made available 
during World War II. 

“The essential control will be on steel, copper and 
aluminum as it was before. All industry, of course, 
will not come under the C.M.P. We have been told 
unofficially that dairy machinery will be on the list of 
defense supporting products. All other industry not 
on the C.M.P. list will be able to continue manu- 
facture only to the extent that they can find materials 
or that N.P.A. regulations permit. 

“Theoretically at least, if we are on the list—and I 
think we have to assume now that we will be—we 
should be able to get materials to the extent they are 
allotted to us, and this is likely to be on a materially 
reduced basis from our average requirements. 

“Actually, with the long lead time required to get 
steel, copper and aluminum from the mills, the C.M.P. 


is not maamarnnd going to assure us of oben materials 


for even a portion of our requirements for the third 
quarter. It can be seen that the controlled materials 
plan is not necessarily a ‘cure-all’ for the scarce mater- 
ial situation. 


“Another new control that has definitely come into 
the picture is that the steel mill melt sheets, beginning 
in June and thereafter, have to be approved by the 
Munitions Board before the steel mill can fill orders 
shown on the sheet. It doesn’t make any difference 
whether the orders are for defense or civilian goods. 

“It could well be that the requirements for steel— 
both carbon and stainless—would be of such volume 
that in spite of the operation of the controlled materi- 
als plan we still would not be able to get carbon and 
stainless steel in time for requirements for next season’s 
equipment. 

“Right now it appears as if that is a distinct pos- 
sibility. Even under the best conditions we are faced 
with an extremely critical situation on the matter of 
procurement of materials for the balance of the second 
quarter and, as pointed out above, we still face some 
very serious problems on procurement during the third 
and fourth quarters. 

“Tt may be that matters will smooth out later in the 
operation of the controlled materials plant. It may 
likewise occur that there may be further restrictions 
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picked and packed at the peak of 
their flavor. Try Limpert’s FRESH 
PEACH this year and your custom- 
ers will taste the difference. Write 
or wire for prices. Packed in No. 10 
tins and barrels. 
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on the amount of materials we may use or be able to 
get.” End quote. 

A couple of weeks ago, I attended the spring meet- 
ing of the National Association of Dairy Equipment 
Manufacturers and while it was natural that our com- 
petitors did not tell me their exact situations, it seemed 
very obvious that all of us are running short on 
materials and are facing the same difficulties in ob- 
taining additional materials and purchased parts. 

One of the principal manufacturers of ice cream 
packaging equipment said on the phone recently he 
had only sufficient material on hand, or of certain 
delivery, to take care of the orders now on file. What 
they would do to handle additional business depends 
on the amount of stainless steel they could find in 
warehouses or may be able to get under the Controlled 
Materials Plan. They have no substitute to use for 
stainless steel other than nickel plated bronze, which is 
also controlled, hard to get, and not satisfactory for 
the purpose. 

Is it any wonder that dairy equipment manufacturers 
cannot understand why so many milk and ice cream 
men seem to be complacent about the conditions the 
dairy industry is facing? 

Our efforts to aid our customers to better engineer 
their plants and production systems have revealed to 
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us the fact that a substantical percentage of plants are 
quite like Topsy—‘“They just growed.” Equipment 
has been added here and there, and many production 
systems have become out of balance. Perhaps the 
homogenizer is too small to empty pasteurizers fast 
enough for shorter week hours, or for the best quality. 
Filling machines may save as many as five to eight 
people, but freezers and associated equipment may not 
be in step to get real efficiency. Studies of the gallons 
of ice cream produced per man hour vary greatly in 
plants producing more or less the same ration of bulk 
to packaged goods. 

In many instances we have been given the feeling 
that out of step or obsolete equipment that was not 
tully depreciated should still be used and the cost of 
so doing in inefficient operation has been disregarded 
by its users. 


Industry Might Suffer 


The fact that the ice cream industry made 713 mil- 
lion gallons in 1946 and 540 million in 1950 gave some 
manufacturers the impression that there was ample 
plant capacity to take care of 1951-52 and perhaps 
1953, even if the supply of equipment was reduced to 
World War II levels. This might be so in some plants 
but it is our opinion from our investigations that the 
ice cream industry and the dairy industry generally 
will suffer if normal replacement requirements of 
equipment are not available. 

The fact that stainless steel is presumed to last in- 
definitely may make both the government and the user 
feel that dairy equipment should go through the 
emergency without serious replacement need. This 
might be true if all dairy equipment was properly 
maintained. Our experience, however, proved by count- 
less service calls, shows that dairy equipment is not 
as well maintained as it should be nor is it always 
cleaned and allowed to dry properly. Neither is it 
generally lubricated on a systematic, thorough basis. 
We find often excessive corrosion on stainless steel 
surfaces due to oxygen starvation because parts have 
not been removed when cleaned. 

Bearings are often shot because they have not been 
systematically lubricated. 

Poor maintenance makes the wrong kind of replace- 
ment business for us and we may not be able to handle 
it satisfactorily for our customers during an emergen- 
cy. 

Also of considerable importance in our minds, if 
equipment to meet efficiently the changing require- 
ments in the merchandising of ice cream is not avail- 
zble, is the probability that many plants will work 
unnecessary overtime hours with a lower grade of help 
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because of the inevitable shifting of labor into the 
services and defense jobs. 

It should not be necessary to mention that it takes 
more equipment to produce 100,000 gallons of sixty- 
five to eighty per cent of ice cream than 100,000 gal- 
lons of 100 per cent overrun ice cream. It also takes 
more equipment when fifty per cent and over of the 
product is packaged than it did when 100 per cent 
bulk was the big production job. 

Work simplification and engineered production can 
straighten out the plants that grew like Topsy, and 
meet with the lowest cost possible the big potential 
sales of ice cream, in the heavy defense production, or 
war years, ahead. 

It will be hard to accomplish sufficient work 
simplification and plant efficiency without the proper 
matched equipment. 

Washington believes other purposes for materials 
are more important and that you can get along with 
repair parts and a small portion of your normal re- 
placement requirements. These may be hard to get— 
perhaps only by priority. 

So far this year, the ice cream industry has been able 
to buy most any type of equipment it has needed, 
without trouble or great delay. But there has been 
only casual interest. Quite naturally the attitude may 
be like that of the public generally toward commod- 


ities of all sorts—television, automobiles, etc. 

I would like to summarize by saying that manu- 
facturers of dairy equipment are actually running out 
of materials and their only hope for continued pro- 
duction of essential dairy equipment the last six months 
of this year and thereafter, until the production for 
defense is over, is in the Controlled Materials Plan, or 
some other plan that will allocate carbon, 18-8 stain- 
less steel and other requirements to the dairy industry. 
We may be able to supply only your emergency needs. 

You can help this, your situation, by determining 
and obtaining soon, while equipment may still be avail- 
able, your needs to equip your plants so they will 
produce with a minimum of labor, the gallonage you 
should have in the coming highly inflated economy. 
You can help your situation by initiating, if you have 
not already done so, a thorough cleanup, maintenance, 
and lubrication program and insist on its continuance. 

You can also help the entire dairy situation by writ- 
ing your Representatives and Senators, urging them 
to see that the dairy industry is given the materials re-_ 
quired to keep it in proper condition to process milk 
into the vital products essential to our health and 
economy. 


This article is based on a talk presented May 4 at the Industry Mobiliza- 
tion Conference sponsored by the Association of Ice ream Manu- 
facturers of New York State. The meeting was held in New York City’s 

Hotel Statler. : 
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RICE is a universal language. It is readily under- 
P stood and acted upon by producers, consumers, 

processors and middlemen. Thus a price stabi- 
lization program is of widespread interest. 

The general topic of price stabilization can be di- 
vided into two principal parts: (A) the provisions of 
the basic Act which provided for the program, and 
(B) the provision of the regulations which affect the 
industry that have been issued under the authority 
granted by the act. 


The Act 


The Defense Production Act of 1950 gave the 
President authority to stabilize prices. It also set up 
certain standards and requirements in regard to ceil- 
ing prices of agricultural products. There are five 
provisions of the Act which are of primary importance 
to the Dairy Industry. 


1. The level at which ceiling prices can be imposed. 

The Act states that no ceiling can be established for 
any agricultural commodity below the highest of (a) 
parity, or (b) the highest price in the period May 24 
to June 24, 1950. 

The average price of milk sold wholesale by farmers 
in June 1950 was $3.45. By March 1951 it had in- 
creased to $4.51. Thus it is clear that the price had 
exceeded one of the minimum requirements of the 
Act. 

From the parity angle, however, the picture is quite 
different. Last June milk sold at wholesale by farmers 
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1 Prices? 


BY E. E. VIAL 


Office of Price Stabilization 
Washington, D. C. 


was eighty-eight per cent of parity, and in April, 
ninety-seven per cent. The farm price of butterfat was 
ninety-two per cent of parity last June and eighty-nine 
per cent in April. Thus even though the prices of 
milk and butter fat have advanced, they have not 
reached parity. They are still below the level at which 
ceiling prices could be imposed. 


The Secretary of Agriculture publishes two, and 
only two, parity figures that can be used under this 
provision of the law to determine minimum levels at 
which ceiling prices can be established for dairy 
products. One is the parity price for butterfat, and 
the other for milk sold wholesale. Some farmers, par- 
ticularly in the Midwest, separate milk on the farm 
and sell the butterfat in the form of farm-separated 
cream. The prices received by farmers for butterfat 
sold in this way are published each month, and also 
the percentage that the actual price is of parity. The 
only parity price computed for milk sold by farmers is 
one representing all milk sold wholesale by all farmers 
for all uses. No parity prices are published for milk 
for individual markets or for individual uses. No 
parity prices are published for individual dairy prod- 
ucts such as fluid milk, butter, cheese, evaporated milk 
or powder. 


2. Federal Order Markets. 


A second feature of the Act of particular importance 
is the provision in regard to the marketing agreements 
or orders issued by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


The Defense Act states “that nothing in this Act 
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shall be construed to modify, repeal, supersede, or af- 
fect the provisions of the Agricultural Marketing Act 
of 1937, as Amended, or to invalidate any marketing 
agreement, license, or order, or any provision thereof 
or amendment, thereto, heretofore or hereafter made 
or issued under the provisions of such Act.” 

This makes it abundantly clear that the minimum 
prices of milk for various uses established in the vari- 
ous federally regulated markets are exempt from 
direct control under the price stabilization program. 
This provision of the law has special significance to 
the large number of ice cream manufacturers who use 
milk priced under federal orders in ice cream pro- 
duction. 

Under the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act, 
the Secretary is required to set prices in the public 
interest and which will assure the markets under regu- 
lation of an adequate supply of milk. Since milk is 
such an important item in the diet for such a large 
proportion of the population, the price objectives of 
the Secretary are identical with those of the price 
stabilization program. 


3. Non-federally regulated markets. 


After exempting the minimum prices in federal order 
markets the Defense Act sets up standards for pro- 


ducer price in non-federally regulated markets. Two 
minimum price standards are specified. 

Ceiling prices to producers for milk used for fluid 
distribution are not to be less than (a) parity, or (b) 
prices which will bear the same relationship to the 
average farm price of milk sold wholesale as in the 
base period. This part of the Act in regard to prices 
in non-federally regulated markets is known as the 
Cole-Ives Amendment. 

As mentioned previously, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture does not publish parity prices of milk for indi- 
vidual markets. Thus, this particular provision of the 
Act in regard to parity cannot be used as a guide for 
establishing ceilings on Class I prices in the non- 
tederally regulated markets. 

The second provision in regard to prices in non- 
tederal markets refers to the ration of the Class I price 
to the average price of milk sold wholesale. 

In June 1950, the average price of milk sold whole- 
sale by farmers as published by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture averaged $3.45. By February 1951 it has in- 
creased thirty-four per cent. In order for the Class I 
price in any market to retain the same relationship to 
milk sold wholesale, it would have had to increase 
thirty-four per cent 

In this connection it is interesting to note the change 
in Class I prices in a large group of non-federally 
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regulated markets. For example, the average price of 
Class I milk in sixty-eight non-federal markets in 
June 1950 averaged $5.13 and in February 1951, $5.80. 
This was an increase of thirteen per cent. It was a 
much smaller rise than occurred in the average price 
of milk sold wholesale. 

The fact that Class I prices in the non-federal 
markets have in general not increased as much as the 
general level milk prices, can also be shown expressing 
this average Class I price as a percentage of milk at 
wholesale. 

For June 1950 and February 1951 the two percent- 
ages were 149 and 125 per cent respectively. Thus, it 
is abundantly clear that the Class I prices in the non- 
federal markets in general have not increased as much 
as permitted by the Act before ceiling prices can be 
established. 

There is also a further interesting provision of the 
Act in regard to prices in these markets. Whenever 
the Secretary of Agriculture finds that the prices so 
fixed in the non-federal markets are not reasonable in 
view of the price of feeds, supply of feeds and other 
economic conditions which affect market supply and 
demand for milk, he shall fix such prices as he finds 
will reflect such factors and insure an adequate supply. 
So far no determination has been made in regard to 
the reasonableness of prices in the non-federal markets. 


4. Equitable treatment to all producers. 


In addition to the provisions in regard to prices in 
federal markets and fluid prices in other markets the 
law provides that “the President shall give due con- 
sideration to affording equitable treatment to all pro- 


ducers to the commodity for which the ceiling is being 


established. 
5. Fair and equitable margins. 


The four provisions of the law just discussed had 
to do with ceiling prices to producers. There is one 
provision of the law that is of primary importance to 
handlers, processors and manufacturers of dairy prod- 
ucts. It specifies “that in establishing and maintain- 
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ing ceilings on products resulting from the process of 
agricultural commodities . . . a generally fair and 
equitable margin shall be allowed for such processing.” 

No specific standards are set up to specify what fair 
and equitable means, but the problem of adequate 
margins was recognized in the Act. 

Thus, the five provisions of the Act that are par- 
ticularly important in establishing ceiling prices for 
dairy products are (1) the minimum levels to which 
returns to producers have to rise before ceiling can be 
imposed, (2) the exemption of minimum produce 
prices in federally regulated markets, (3) the bases 
for ceiling prices in non-federally regulated markets 
and the authority given to the Secretary of Agriculture 
to determine and establish reasonable prices in such 
areas, (4) the requirement for equitable treatment to 
all producers, and (5) the requirement for fair and 
equitable margins for processing. 


Regulations Issued 


The most important regulation affecting the dairy 
industry issued under the authority of the Defense Act 
is the General Ceiling Price Regulation. It established 
ceiling prices for each seller to each class of customers 
at the highest levels charged in period December 19, 
1950 to January 25, 1951. 

In view of the provisions of the Act prohibiting the 
maintaining of ceiling prices until milk and butterfat 
reach parity the ceiling price regulation Section 11, 
provided for a parity adjustment in ceiling prices. 
Manufacturers or processors of dairy products are al- 
lowed to increase their ceiling prices by the amount of 
payments to producers increased from the base period. 
This is known as the “parity pass-through.” GCPR 
contains a provision that the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration is to be notified if ceiling prices are adjusted on 
this basis. 

Almost before the ink was dry on GCPR, certain 
milk control boards which set resale prices found that 
the proposed price schedules which they intended to 
put in effect were in conflict with the ceiling prices 
established under GCPR. Supplementary Regulation 
16 provides a procedure whereby the Office of Price 
Administration may approve price changes which such 
agencies deem appropriate. 

In summary, it should be mentioned that the Gen- 
eral Ceiling Price Regulation was designed as a tempo- 
rary regulation. Many amendments and supplementary 
regulations have already been issued. The Act, how- 
ever, can be changed only by Congress. The pricing 


provisions of the act automatically expire June 30, 
1951. 


This article is based on a talk presented May 4 at the Industry Mobili- 
zation Conference sponsored by the Association of Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers of New York State. The meeting was held in New York 
City’s Hotel Statler. 
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Records Are 
Tools 
The Trade 


BY A. S. ARONSON 


National Dairy Products Corporation 
New York City 


EBSTER defines “statistics” as, among other 
W thins “a collection of facts . . . especially 

those facts which illustrate the physical . . . 
industrial and economic condition or changes of con- 
dition, and which admit of numerical statement.” 
Therefore, it follows that it is the “science which clas- 
sifies, arranges and discusses statistical facts.” 

Now, all of us use statistics, i.e., facts, whether they 
be the statistics or facts of our companies’ operations 
or those available to the industry, to analyze those 
operations for management so as to help it to func- 
tion. What is the function of management? 

The function of management is to control. How 
coes management control the operation of a business? 


In a one-man affair, he it is who buys, makes, sells, 


collects, pays, records, and files tax returns on the 
result, if, or even if not, favorable. And, presumably, 
he knows why things have turned out as they have. 
However, in the case of all of the organizations that 
have gone beyond this simple form, management must 
consciously set forth the policy of the business; namely, 
what to make, when and how to make it and whom to 
sell it to or serve; delegate the various operational ele- 
ments such as sales, production, finance, engineering, 
purchasing, the making and analyzing of records, etc.; 
instruct the divisional operators as to what is expected 
of them, then observe the results of their performance, 
know why the results are what they are and make the 
necessary changes in direction demanded by the results. 
In the departmentalized and decentralized circum- 
stances that characterize our particular businesses, 
therefore, record keeping and record analysis, i.e., ac- 
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counting and statistics, assume outstanding importance. 
For they are the tools by which top management 
knows what has happened, that is, what the individual 
and group performances have been, what has been 
made, what has been sold, and what has been left as 
profit to the enterprise, and why. By means of these 
tools, moreover, management is enabled to learn by 
means of budgets of one sort or another, what is hap- 
pening to the business currently, as well as historically, 
particularly what its costs are and ought to be (an 
element of management knowledge indispensable to 
business success) and what is likely to happen if things 
are permitted to go on as they are, and what can be 
done, based on a consideration of the mass data of the 
business, about directing the stream of effort into bet- 
ter and more profitable channels in the future. 


The Tools 


What are these tools that I have called record keep- 
ing and record analysis? One of these tools is finan- 
cial or general accounting. It records the individual 
dollars and cents transactions of the business, the indi- 
vidual dollar purchases, labor costs, expenses and sales 
and the effects of each of these on the assets and liabili- 
ties; it then adds them up, or deducts them, as the case 
may be, into natural accounts and functional group- 
ings and the result is a history of what has happened 
tc the business. The management must not frown on 
these historical processes, because ultimately they tell 
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how the bank account achieved its present shape. That 
in itself is a flag for future operations. 


But financial accounting does not really tell a fine 
enough story to management and frequently tells it too 
late. It does not tell the influence on the final result, 
that is, the how, produced by what was made, and when 
and at what cost, or who was sold or served and with 
what success. All because it deals with the individual 
transaction and not with the characteristics of the mass 
cf items made or sold or of services rendered or of cus- 
tomers made happy or not so happy, ie., in the broad 
sense, with the statistics of accounting! 

So we have a second tool, cost accounting, which 
directs its efforts to breaking down the individual dollar 
transactions into their elements of material, labor and 
overhead, of product costs, territory costs, salesmen 
costs, or customer costs, as well as assembling these 
elements into total unit costs, of parts and the whole. 
The results of the cost accounting effort, while still in 
terms of dollars and cents, already help management 
eperate its controls more effectively by enabling it to 
relate individual costs to selling prices, to products and 
territories and customers, and to enable it to make bet- 
ter profit-making decisions as to channeling future 
activities of the business in the choice of products, 
territories, customers, means of distribution, etc. 
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As a matter of fact, the products of cost accounting, 
these unit costs, take on some of the characteristics of 
statistics, particularly when they are compared one 
with another for the same item over different periods. 
While cost accounting produces dollars and cents that 
represent the elements of cost that go into individual 
transactions, they are the result of dealing with these 
transactions in the mass. But, of course, while cost 
accounting tells what the cost was, is or ought to be, of 
a particular unit of activity, product or service, it does 
not yet reveal the characteristics of the particular trans- 
actions that produce the costs. 


Here enters statistics, the third tool in the armory of 
record keeping and analysis, to do its job, the one that 


| deals not with dollars and cents transactions as such 


but with the mass characteristics that go into the 
dollars and cents results and so explain them. It is, 
indeed, the statistics of the various divisions of the 
business operation which tell why the financial results 
are what they are, not only the historical statistics of 
yesterday but those of today and the likely ones of 
tomorrow. 


Now, what are these statistics that the ice cream in- 
dustry particularly can use profitably for management’s 
effective control, and which in fact are indispensable 
to management if it is to do its job? These statistics, 
like those in any trade and any enterprise, may be 
divided into two main categories: 


1. Internal statistics, that is, those that constitute 
the facts of the operations in your own par- 
ticular business or company, and 


External statistics, those that tell what happens 
outside your own business, and which in turn 
may be divided into two groups: 


a. Industry statistics, that is, those of the in- 
dustry of which your company is a part, 
and 


b. General economic statistics, of the country, 
of your marketing area, etc. 


We may well start off discussing these internal sta- 
tistics necessary for management to control effectively 
the operations of the business, so as to produce the 
profit which is the life blood of economic enterprise, by 
looking first at the overall picture presented by your 
profit and loss statement and your balance sheet. Of 
and by themselves these statements are strictly finan- 
cial; the moment, however, we set each of them up in 
comparison with a statement of like character, either a 
previous actual one or a current budgeted one, we im- 
aediately have statistics, for we are thereby enabled 
to show a larger, long-run picture and trends which 
management must have in mind to help it in its policy- 
decision making. The moment you have more than 
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one item of like kind, you have a statistical view of a 
mass, however small, of facts of like characteristics. 

Month by month and year by year comparative Bal- 
ance Sheets enable us to show management the changes 
that have taken place in the capital structure, assets 
and liabilities of the business over the long run and 
also provide us with the net figures for setting up the 
disposition of cash within the latest fiscal period. This 
is a most useful tool even on a historical basis and is 
particularly important in connection with projected 
operations of one month, one quarter, calendar or fiscal 
year ahead, which latter may be profitably revised as 
the fiscal period wears on and so enable management 
to see where it is likely to go in the immediate period 
ahead. 

With respect to the different items in the Balance 
Sheet, particular stress should be laid on at least the 
quarterly aging of accounts receivable, showing an 
analysis of all the accounts into billings less than 30 
days old at the end of the period, 30 to 60 days old, 
etc., giving the percent of each to the total and com- 


Inventories, not only in dollars, but more important- 
ly in quantities, showing products and their unit prices, 
compared to the same items at the end of the previous 
period and the like period of a year or more ago, pro- 
duce frequent need for control and change of direction 
as to purchasing policy, because they certainly can get 
out of hand easily. 

So can loans to dealers, if they are not analyzed and 
watched for comparative trends and so examined to 
see that they are on a sound economic basis as to terms 
of the loans, security, period of liquidation, interest 
rate, payment according to terms, etc., particularly to 
see that the period of repayment is not longer than the 
economic and competitive usefulness of the equipment 
for the purchase of which they are made. It goes with- 
cut saying that the ability to finance these loans, either 
from the company’s own resources or through a bank, 
is a prime consideration in the granting of them and, 
is to be measured against the profitableness of the 
company’s capital dollar so occupied (in view of the7™ 
volume and unit profits to be obtained). 


pared to the same percentages of the pervious quarter 
and the previous like calendar quarter. This should 
enable management to find out, by further examina- 
tion, the why of unfavorable aging and to decide on 
measures for improving the situation. 


Comparative Profit and Loss Statements, comparing 7 
the results of like and successive periods, particularly 7 
for twelve months ending each quarter, are a very com- 7 
mon statistic of most useful review, either between 7 
actuals or between the current actual and a budgeted 7 
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MULHOLLAND-HARPER CO. & 
5820 TACONY STREET, PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


June, 1951 


Dear Mr. Ice Cream Manufacturer: 


Please accept our congratulations on the 
occasion of your industry's 100th anniver- 
sary. 


We are proud of our association with this 
tremendous industry and of our modest con- 
tribution to its success. Our hope is 
that its growth in the next 100 years will 
exceed that of its first century, and we 
Stand ready to do our part toward the 
attainment of this goal. 


MULHOLLAND=-HARPER COMPANY 
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Profit and Loss Statement, showing not only gallons 
sold, dollars and cents changes, and how much changes 
are due to price and how much to volume but, within 
each Profit and Loss Statement, the percentage of each 
item to sales, that is, of the different elements of cost 
and profit. Likewise, one should show the per gallon 
figure within each Profit and Loss Statement, giving 
the per gallon item for sales, cost of product (that is, 
for material, processing labor and expense, separately) , 
for gross profit, delivery (that is, for labor, services 
supplied, cabinet expense, etc.), selling (that is, for 
labor, advertising, services supplied, etc.) and admin- 
istrative costs, and for the net operating profit. In ad- 
aition, it is desirable to show sundry relationships such 
as those between depreciation and capital expenditures, 
depreciation and repairs, both on a comparative period 
basis and on a cumulative basis, so as to keep them 
under watch. 

We may well look upon this Profit and Loss State- 
ment, and its subordinate cost statement, as a picture 
of the departmentalization of the business. Let us 
take the sales department’s statistics first. 

What does management, both at the top and of the 
sales division itself, want to know about sales? They 
certainly want you to present to them out of your 
accounting sales recaps., as a minimum, the sales of 
the current period, as quickly as possible, for each day, 
each week and each month, by quantities, by products 
in sizes, separated as between the various kinds of 
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bulk, packages and novelties; the same figures year-to- 
date; and the comparative figures for last year as well, 
with the percent of change and the percent of each 
kind of ice cream to total gallons. They certainly also 
want to know the comparative average unit selling 
price, average unit cost of products and the resulting 
average gross profit by products; also the operating 
profit by products that results from showing as well the 
unit delivery cost, unit selling cost and unit adminis- 
tration cost (providing your costing procedure is of 
such a character that these may be easily produced, 
either regularly or for test periods). You, yourself, 
will wish also to give your sales management the quan- 
tities sold by individual customers, first for their in- 
formation as to trends among the customers and second 
to build up the discount brackets for your accounting, 
on an estimated basis currently and actual basis for 
the rebate period completed. 

You will want to present the story of all customers, 
showing comparative gallons by types of dealers, that 
is, regular, chain stores, etc. If you have a budget estab- 
lished for sales, you will want to use these figures of 
sales quantities both to establish the budgeted sales 
and to compare the actuals with them. Naturally, for 
the information of the sales management, you ought 
to present to them quantity sales of salesmen and ter- 
ritories as well, so that they may plot these figures on 
the individual territory and salesmen charts. Annually 
you will want to show the comparative sales percentages 
of the individual months to totals for their years, so 
as to indicate the seasonal trends and the last current 
performance against them. Monthly you certainly 
cught to establish the turn-over of your receivables, 
that is, the average daily net sales dollars into your 
gross receivables, producing the number of days out- 
standing, and the number of days’ inventories on hand, 
that is, the average daily cost of product into average 
inventory total. 

Additionally, you will want to provide sales and top 
management comparative statistics, from load-out 
sheets, billings, sales recapitulations, expense recapitu- 
lations, etc., (so that they can do something about 
bettering their operations) as follows: 


Number of trucks and routes operated. 

Number of customers served by different cate- 
gories such as restaurants, drug stores, etc. 

Number of average gallons per customer. 

Number of customers per route. 

Number of employees per route. 

Gallons per route per day. 

Number of gallons per cabinet or per cabinet-hole. 

Number of truck days operated, that is, regular 
route trucks operated each day of the period. 

Truck cost per day, that is, truck days divided 
into truck costs. 

Number of route drivers, helpers, etc., with the 
number of route days on or off duty. 

Number of selling employees. 
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Number of cars. 

Number of customers added and their estimated 
gallonage. 

Number of customers lost and their last actual 
gallonage. 

Accounts written off in dollars. 

Cabinet expense per gallon sold and percent to 
sales dollars: 
Number of cabinet employees. 
Number of cabinets owned. 
Number of compressors owned. 
Number of cabinets and compressors in use. 
Number of each installed, current period and 

previous period. 


Number of service calls. 


The plant manager, the purchasing and procurement 
men and the cost accountant are responsible for one 
phase or another of cost of products and its statistics; 
and they will wish to have a whole lot of statistics to 
guide them in both their daily and long-run decisions 
and analyses, so that their statistics often cannot wait 
for monthly totals but must be based on daily and 
weekly accumulations. 


First, however, they and top management will cer- 
tainly want monthly recapitulations of comparative 
cost of products, taken from underlying cost account- 
ing records, as follows: 

A. Cost of mix making— 

Dairy products cost per gallon of mix. 

Other products cost per gallon of mix. 

Mix purchased cost per gallon. 

Total material cost per gallon of mix. 

Processing labor and expense per gallon of 
mix. 

Total cost per gallon of mix. 

Inventory change per gallon of mix. 

Total cost of mix per gallon. 

Gallons of mix made. 

Gallons of mix purchased. 

Gallons of mix inventory change. 

Gallons to account for. 

Gallons distributed by mixes and unit cost. 

Gallons lost or gained (from the reconciliation 
of book quantities to physical) . 

B. Cost of Products (for all products and for in- 

dividual bulk, package and novelty items) — 

Ice cream mix cost per gallon (made and pur- 
chased) . 

Other materials, detailed, cost per gallon. 

Processing labor and expense for ice cream 
making per gallon. 

Container cost per gallon ice cream. 

Total cost of ice cream made per gallon. 

Inventory change per gallon. 

Cost of product per gallon ice cream. 

Gallons processed. 

Inventory change. 


(Continued on next page) 
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The quality, texture and flavo® 
that keep your customers con# 
ing back can be quickly los€ 
when ice cream is transported or delivered without adequaté 
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Rugged construction for longer life. 
Custom Built to meet specific needs. 


Designed for maximum ease of loading and 
unloading. 


All these and many more outstanding features are yours 
with our Custom Built All-Aluminum refrigerated bodies. 
Let us quote on your requirements. 


Pioneers in All-Aluminum Structure 


BARRY & BAILY CO. 


2421 NO. 27 ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Gallons to be distributed. 

Gallons sold or distributed. 

Gallons lost or gained (from the reconciliation 
of book quantities to physical) . 

. Processing expense (separately for mix mak- 

ing and ice cream making) — 

Labor cost per gallon. 

Social Security, workmen’s compensation, etc., 

cost per gallon. 

Supplies cost per gallon. 

Repairs cost per gallon. 

Depreciation cost per gallon. 

Distributed cost (that is auto, power and re- 
frigeration, etc.) , per gallon. 

Total cost per gallon. 


(Repeat the above by individual products, that is, mix 


various bulks, brick ice creams, “Fudgsicles,” cups, etc.) 
Overtime hours percent to total hours. 
Gallons or dozens per man hour (for mix mak- 
ing, freezing, packaging, slicing, etc.) 
. Container costs per gallon (for various types 
and sizes of containers as well overall) 


. Butter fat percent in standard vanilla bulk. 
Butter fat percent in standard vanilla package. 
©} overrun on regular bulk. 
©} overrun on regular package. 

Cost of 40°), cream and butter used. 





Average cost of butter fat in mix, charged to 
mix operations. 

Average cost of solids-not-fat in mix, charged 
to mix operations. 

Butter fat loss in lbs. compared to lbs. handled. 


In all of this, the underlying cost records produce 
for you a major statistical job, namely in following the 
quantities of all materials and products through, from 
purchasing and receiving records, through daily and 
monthly recaps. of receipts, through transfers to stock 
and production, in the latter showing yields from, and 
losses of, original materials and products, into individ- 
ual finished products, through freezing, slicing, pack- 
aging, into the hardening room, into sales stock and 
sales. 


Management should also have monthly and year-to- 
date comparative payroll figures in recapitulation form, 


_ showing, by departments, processing, delivery, selling, 


etc., the following: 


Number of employees. 

Number of man hours worked. 
Dollars of payroll. 

Average per employee per month. 
Average per man hour per month. 
Overtime hours so paid for. 


Where applicable, the gallonage production by de- 
partments should be shown and the payroll cost per 
gallon thus produced. 


There are some additional statistics that are highly 
desirable to gather and should be mentioned, even 
though briefly, at this point. With the latest develop- 
ments in the so-called “fringe” benefits, that is, in the 
adoption of Welfare Plans and Pension Plans, sta- 
tistics of these costs in dollars and per man hour should 
be set up. There has been, in addition, a considerable 
movement in the direction of fostering safety practices 
in industry; for this purpose the accident frequency 
rates in your companies should be developed, such as 
the number of vehicular accidents per 100,000 miles 
travelled and the number of lost-time accidents per 
1.000,000 man hours of work. Remember that acci- 
dents costs include not only the payments by the carrier 
but hidden costs as well, such as the damage to your 
own truck, the supervisory and other labor time in- 
volved and damage to products. These hidden costs 
usually equal the direct costs, over the long run. 


We have just discussed so-<alled internal statistics, 
the major object of your statistical activity; but a part 
of your effort should be devoted, from time to time, to 
considering the external statistics of the industry and 
of the country and area and making note and com- 
ments for management of their relationship with your 
own smaller bailiwick. 


You have an important source of industry informa- 
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tion in the publications of the International Associa- 
tion of Ice Cream Manufacturers. First is the regular 
publication, called the Ice Cream Sales Index, provid- 
inig membership and industry totals showing: 

Increases and decreases in gallonage sold, by 

States, against previous year and periods. 

The per capita gallonage production by States, 

comparative, showing trends over the various years 

and against which you may estimate the develop- 
ment in your own company and area. 

Percent of U. S. production by months, and by 

States, of annual totals, against which you may 

measure your own company’s performance. 

The ice cream expense dollar, showing total cost, 

and exclusive of product cost, by natural expenses 

and by functions, compared by districts and 
against which you may measure your own com- 
pany’s performance. 

From time to time the Association brings out impor- 
tant special studies such as the following, which you 
should analyze for management: 

An analysis of the industry’s preference for differ- 

ent types of cabinets. 

A dealer analysis, showing to what trades the 

country sells and in which trades most ice cream 

is sold. 

Flavor preferences. 


Analysis of advertising expenditures, compara- 
tive, showing percent to sales dollar or cents per 
gallon. 

Analysis of delivery practices. 

The Association makes important use of such sta- 
tistics in its relations with Government Agencies and 
provides the statistics which are the facts indespensable 
as background to Government officials in making de- 
cisions affecting the industry. Other than the regular 
annual statistical series, a number of basic surveys are 
made every five years, to which you should be able to 
make considerable reference with your own perform- 
ances. 


Government Statistics : 

Government. itself is a generous, even prolific, pro- 
ducer of statistics affecting your industry and your 
company and which statistics you should use as guides 
against which to measure your company’s performance 
in trends. In the first place, the Bureau of the Census 
produces statistics covering the number of employees, 
their wages and the value of products for all industries, 
including yours; it produces the quantities and value of 
production, which you can relate to population trends 
in your states. 


The S. E. C. has developed profit and operating ex- 
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pense ratios to sales and to net worth of sundry dairy 
companies, by years; these ratios should serve as guides 
to your individual performance. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics regularly 
issues statistics, among others, on the following: 


The production of ice cream gallonage by years. 
Supply and utilization of milk by products. 
The per capita consumption of dairy products. 
Cow population trends and production per cow. 
The supply and distribution of ice cream, showing 
the net milk usage and the per capita consump- 
tion (which you can measure against the esti- 
mated per capita consumption in your own 
territory, using Bureau of the Census popula- 
tion estimates for your territory). 
The deliveries and use of milk and by-products. 
The gross farm income from dairy products, which 
affects farmer price trends. 
The per capita consumption of butter-fat by prod- 
ucts. 
Average wholesale prices of dairy products. 
In the “Dairy Situation”: 
Prices received by farmers currently and for 
previous periods. 
Feed ratios. 
Wholesale and retail prices of dairy products. 
Ice cream and other production. 
Storage stocks. 
General comment on dairy situations. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics issues statistics on 
the output per man-hour and unit labor cost of ice 
cream in the form of indexes covering a number of 
years. This Bureau also issues average retail prices of 
selected dairy products and, of course, its now famous 
cost-of-living index, used as the basis of many labor 
contracts. 


The Department of Commerce issues statistics cov- 
ering imports of dairy products and the value of dairy 
products exported. 

Finally, the Production and Marketing Administra- 
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tion of the Department of Agriculture produces the 
following: 

The annual summary of dairy and poultry mar- 

ket statistics covering: 

Butter, cheese, milk and cream, evaporated and 

dry milk and casein, showing prices, receipts, ship- 

ments, sales and stocks on all or most of these. 

Even the United Nations has gotten into the act 
and that body issues world-wide statistics on the pro- 
duction of milk in different countries, which may af- 
fect exports of the United States and, therefore, the 
price and support of milk products by the Government. 
The United Nations also shows supply and distribu- 
tion of butter by countries. 


Private Organizations 


As for private organizations, “Business Week” 
shows weekly economic indexes, including the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ cost-of-living index, as well as 
monthly business trends by regions. The National In- 
dustrial Conference Board has a host of publications 
of great value in the statistical field and having gen- 
etal application to the industry, your company and 
the region; it also publishes weekly indexes of indus- 
trial and price activities and monthly economic reviews 
covering business trends, in the form of indexes, salary 
surveys and union contract wage changes (including 
“fringe” benefits) . 

I think we have now seen the important aid to man- 
agement control we can muster by the use of both 
internal, company statistics and those available in in- 
dustry and Government sources. The judicious use of 
them, served up to management in judicious quantity, 
can be of inestimable help in management’s arriving at 
sound business decisions. 





Mr. Aronson, who is Treasurer of the National Dairy Products Corpora- 
tion, prepared the paper on which the accompanying article is based for 
presentation on April 25, 1951 at the Spring Accounting Meeting of 
the International Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, held in 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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JULY 12-13—University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida; annual Dairy 
Field Day. Information available 
from Professor E. L. Fouts at the 
school’s Department of Dairy Sci- 
ence. 

SEPTEMBER 6-7—Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York; Dairy In- 
dustry Conference, Statler Hall. In- 
formation available from Professor 
J. C. White of the school’s Depart- 
ment of Dairy Industry. 

SEPTEMBER 7—University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, New Hamp- 
shire; 3rd annual Dairy Plant Man- 
agement Seminar of New England. 
Information available from Professor 
H. C. Moore. 

SEPTEMBER 26 — University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin; Be- 
ginning of twelve-week course in 
Dairy Manufacturing. Information 
available from Professor H. C. Jack- 
son of the school’s Department of 
Dairy Industry. 

OCTOBER 31-NOVEMBER 3— 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; 
annual Dairy Industry Conference. 
Information available from Professor 
H. C. Olson of the school’s Depart- 
ment of Dairying. 

NOVEMBER 13-15—University of 
Maryland, College Park, Maryland; 
7th annual Dairy Technology Con- 
ference. Information available from 
Professor W. S. Arbuckle of the 
school’s Department of Dairy Hus- 
bandry. 

NOVEMBER 26-28 — Montana 
State College, Bozeman, Montana; 
16th annual Dairy Industry Short 
Course. Information available from 
Professor J. A. Nelson of the school’s 
Department of Dairy Industry. 

JANUARY 7-FEBRUARY 29— 
Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing, Michigan; Dairy Manufactur- 
ing Course. Information available 
from Ralph W. Tenny, Director of 
Short Courses, at the school. 

JANUARY 21-FEBRUARY 2— 
University of Maryland, College 
Park, Maryland; 3rd annual Ice 
Cream Short Course. Information 
available from Professor W. S. Ar- 
buckle of the school’s Department of 
Dairy Husbandry. 
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FEBRUARY 19-21—Oregon Strate 
College, Corvallis, Oregon; Dairy 
Manufacturing Short Course. 
formation available from Professor 
G. H. Wilster of the college’s School 
of Agriculture. 


In- 


MARCH 25—lIowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Ames, Iowa; Dairy Industry Day. 
Information available from Professor 


C. A. Iverson of the school’s Depart- 
ment of Dairy Husbandry. 
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The Header Asks: 


By DR. C. D. DAHLE 


Technical Editor, Ice Cream Field 


Storage Temperatures? 


We would like to get some authoritative information on 
the correct storage and serving temperatures of ice cream 
and I am wondering whether you would be kind enough to 
help me on this? 

Primarily, we are interested in the correct storage tem- 
peratures for vanilla, fruit, and chocolate ice creams; also, 
what is considered the proper serving temperature. 

It is my understanding that the ice creams made in Penn- 
sylvania are reputed to be the richest in the country; there- 
fore, if the correct temperature in a refrigerator is established 
for these, it would be logical to assume that the same tem- 
perature would maintain ice creams in any other section. Is 
this correct? 


Answer 


The storage temperature and the serving temperature of ice 
cream vary considerably because of the sugar content and also 
the milk-solids-not-fat content of the ice creams in different 
parts of the country. 

To hold ice cream satisfactorily you should have a tem- 
perature in the refrigerator or cabinet of around 5° above 
to maybe a few degrees below zero, depending upon the sugar 
content. We set our cabinets around 12° above for dishing 
purposes but if we wish to hold packages in fairly good con- 
dition we want the temperatures lower than that, not over 5 
above probably, but preferably around zero. It would even 
be better to have a cabinet holding packages at a temperature 
of ten below zero so that they will be maintained in a very 
hard condition all the time. 

Bulk ice cream, of course, from which one dips cones, 
dishes, etc., must be at a higher temperature so that the ice 
cream can be properly dished. This temperature will vary 
from 8 to 12° depending upon the amount of sugar and the 
type of flavor used. Strawberry ice cream and others contain- 
ing fruit will be softer at the same temperature than vanilla 
and conseauently should be in a colder part of the cabinet. 

It is dificult to state any one temperature that would suit 
all ice cream in even one locality. 

Ice cream is not necessarily richer in Philadelphia and else- 
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where although there are some rich ice creams sold in Phila- 
delphia. It is true, however, that Philadelphia ice cream re- 
quires a lower temperature than ice cream in many other 
parts of the country with the possible exception of New York 
City. This is because of the higher sugar and higher milk- 
solids-not-fat content. 

I would say that it would take about five degrees lower 
temperature to temper the average ice cream in Philadelphia 
than in some other parts of the country. 


Homogenization Advice? 


Please tell us whether or not you think that unhomogen- 
ized fat globules or butter clumps however small can be ac- 
curately or even detected by rubbing the finger along the 
side of a drained can of mix. If it can be done, which we 
doubt, would it be an indication of a bad case of poor 
homogenization? 


Kindly advise us what you consider are the best types of 
tests to be made on a day-to-day basis so that 100 per cent 
homogenization can be assured at all times. 


Is proper homogenization the big factor and the only one 
effecting smoothness in mix or the finished ice cream? 
Would you consider a mix of 11 per cent fat, 11 per cent 


S.S., 15 to 17 per cent sugar too high in solids and therefore 
inclined to make a coarse ice cream? 


Answer 


I don’t think anyone could possibly feel any unhomogen- 
ized butter fat globules on the inside of a can. One thing 
that is possible, however, is to feel fat granules due to churn- 
ing out of the fat, but butter fat itself exists in such a small 
state that it would not be possible to feel it on the container. 
I mean now, of course, butterfat dispersed in milk. 

To determine the efficiency of homogenization, one merely 
uses a Babcock test and tests the percentage of fat in the up- 
per 100 cc. of milk in a bottle and then also in the remaining 
portion of the bottle. The milk in the bottle should not be 
disturbed before taking the upper 100 cc. off by a vacuum 
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CORRECTION 


In a discussion of shrinkage problems on these 
pages in the May issue of Ice Cream Field, ap- 
propriate pasteurization temperature of such ice 
cream ingredienis as milk and cream was dis- 
cussed. Through a typographical error, an in- 
correct figure was published. Actually, Dr. Dahle 
advises that pasteurization temperature should 
be 160. 











method or suction method, and the remaining portion of the 
milk in the bottle can be mixed. 


Usually a regulation is such that there shall be no more 
than 10 per cent variation between the upper 100 cc. and 
the lower remaining mixed portion of the milk. If the differ- 
ence in test is more than 10 per cent then homogenization 
has not been efficient. 


The valves on an homogenizer should be ground when the 
fat globule sizes are beginning to become too large and there 
are too many over two microns in size. 


Proper homogenization is important in effecting smooth- 
ness in ice cream and to prevent churning. But there are 
many other factors that affect texture in ice cream such as 
composition of the mix, speed of freezing, rate of hardening, 
type and amount of stabilizer used. Thus you can see that 
homogenization is only one factor but it is an important 
factor, however. 


A mix containing 11 per cent fat, 11 per cent serum solids, 
15-17 per cent sugar is not too high in solids and, of course, 
high solid ice cream does not make for a coarse ice cream. 
You should be able to make excellent ice cream with 11 per 
cent fat, 11 per cent serum solids, 15-17 per cent sugar, and 
of course, a certain amount of stabilizer. 


Shrinkage Problem? 


In your reprint on shrinkage I note 11 per cent serum 
solids was used. Was there any reason why 11 per cent was 
used? 

Please set me right on my understanding of the safe per- 
centage of serum solids to use in making 12 per cent ice cream 
mix. In my past twenty-five years’ experience in ice cream 
making I have worked on the following basis or schedule. 
Have I been right and safe? 


Safe mixes for year around production 9.0 to 9.5 
SNF. 

Safe mixes for fast moving summer time ice cream 
up to ll per cent SNF if not held over fifteen 
days in hardening room. 

Safe mixes for production in winter and stored in 
cold storage for summer sales 9.0 SNF. 


In this schedule safe? Of course, I realize even at the 
above schedule some sandiness is liable to appear when fruits, 
nuts, etc., are added. And I realize that hardening, holding 
and handling conditions must be right. 

Your comments regarding my judgment will be appre- 
ciated. 


Answer 


Eleven per cent serum solids was used in all of our shrink- 
age work because 11 per cent is the serum solids content of 
the average 12 per cent fat ice cream. 

I think that more than 11 per cent can be safely used in a 
12 per cent ice cream mix if the ice cream is moved fairly 
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quickly and the cabinets are set at a good cold temperature. 
For the most part package ice cream is kept in a cold cabinet 
and kept reasonably hard most of the time. This ice cream 
could stand 12 per cent serum solids unless, of course, it was 
held in the cabinet for quite a few weeks. 

If the temperature of the cabinet is around 0° to 3 or 4° 
above one could keep an ice cream of 12 per cent serum soli 
for at least a month. I have just checked on some ice cream 
that was in a cabinet of this temperature for two months 
without any sign of sandiness. This had even more than 12 
per cent serum solids. If ice cream is kept in the dispensing 
cabinet and is soft enough for good dishing then a 12 per 
cent serum solid ice cream might go sandy in a couple of 
weeks’ time. No sandiness will occur in the hardening room 
if the temperature is at least —10°. 

Of course the sugar content, fruits, etc., have something 
to do with the appearance of sandiness. Nut ice cream goes 
sandy faster, of course, than any other unless the nuts have 
been put up in syrup or have been buttered after roasting. 

A large amount of sugar, particularly monosaccharides, 
will cause the ice cream to be softer in the cabinet than when 
it contains only sucrose sugar. The softened condition is a 
factor that tends to encourage sandiness, along with the high 
serum solids content. 

I feel quite certain that you will have very little difficulty 
with a 12 per cent fat and 12 per cent serum solids mix. 
A large volume of ice cream of this concentration or com- 
position is made at the present time. 


Use of Buttermilk? 


We are wondering if you have developed anything on the 
use of buttermilk in the manufacture of ic cream, low fat 
ice cream or sherbets? Would it increase the quality of the 
product? We are still manufacturing our mix in our vacuum 
pan but that could be changed if necessary. We know noth- 
ing about this buttermilk idea but we understand that some 
research and experimenting has been done on it. Please 
advise. 


Answer 


We have not done anything lately on the use of buttermilk 
in the manufacture of ice cream but it is not a new subject. 
For quite a number of years, at least fifteen to twenty years, 
this product in the dried form has been used by the baking 
and ice cream industries. Quite a lot of work was done by 
Professor W. B. Combs of the University of Minnesota many 
years ago on the feasibility of using dried buttermilk in ice 
cream and at that time he found that it produced a very fine 
ice cream. 

It has its advantages in that there is a natural emulsifying 
agent present in larger amounts in buttermilk than in dried 
skimmilk. Also the fat content is considerably higher. 

The main drawback in connection with dried buttermilk, 
ef course, is that it must be made from sweet cream. It is 
best then made in whole milk creameries or where whole milk 
is delivered for the purpose of making butter, unless the 
cream is kept on the farm under exceptional conditions. 

There has been quite a bit in the trade papers recently 
about dried buttermilk in ice cream but to many people in 
the middle west it is an old subject. You should have no 
difficulty whatsoever in getting good dried buttermilk by writ- 
ing to the University of Minnesota, “ Professor W. B. Combs, 
whom I am sure will give you the addresses of good sources of 
dried buttermilk for ice cream. 





PRODUCTION PROBLEMS? 


If there’s anything awry in your production 
room, perhaps Dr. Dahle can provide the solu- 
tion to the problem. Address him c/o ICE 
CREAM FIELD, 19 West 44 Street, New York, 
18, New York. 





























POST CARDS 1 
The Standard Fruit Product Com- 


pany has introduced a line of colorful 
“all-weather” post cards for direct mail 
advertising to the ice cream consumer. 

Standard Fruit is suggesting to ice 
cream manufacturers a plan whereby 
something can be done about minimiz- 
ing sales losses in bad weather. 

A company spokesman outlined the 
plan: “Mail one of Standard’s colorful 
post cards to everybody in your neigh- 
borhood. On the card tell your cus- 
tomers: ‘Bring this card in on any 
rainy day and get ten cents off on a 
half-gallon carry-home, hand-packed 
vanilla ice cream, or pre-packed quart 
of ice cream.’ This simple mailing will 
stimulate sales on an otherwise dull 
business day.” 

Variations of this plan can be devel- 
oped, he said, such as one to build 
sherbet during hot weather. 
“Make a mailing on a sherbet post card 
and tell your customers: ‘Bring this 
card in our store on any day that the 
temperature goes over 90° and receive 
ten cents off on the purchase of a 
quart or half-gallon of sherbet’.” 

The Standard Fruit Product Com- 
pany will provide further details and 
ideas on request. 


sales 


LICORICE PRODUCTS 2 


Following ten years of extensive re- 
search and development, three new 
products, derived from the licorice root, 
will be launched nationally this sum- 
mer, it was announced recently by 
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| New Products| 





Vaughn E. Bowers, President of the 
Lic-Rich Company. 

The first of the new products to be 
introduced is a licorice-flavored carbo- 
nated soft drink “Lic-Rich” for cup 
vending machines and bottlers. 


“Lixie,” the licorice ice cream, will 
be the second product to be placed on 
the market. Along with the licorice ice 
cream, the third product “Lix,” lico- 
rice-flavored stick confection, will be 
placed on sale. 


Nine other licorice products are now 
under research in the Lic-Rich Com- 
pany laboratories and at least three of 
them are expected to be placed on the 
market by next year, Mr. Bowers 
stated. 

The Lic-Rich Company will manu- 
facture and bottle the concentrate for 
the soft drink and ice cream products 
and will sell on a franchise basis to 
vending machine operators, bottlers and 
ice cream manufacturers. In addition 


INFORMATION PLEASE- 


To New Products Department, 
Ice Cream Field 

19 West 44 Street 

New York 18, N. Y. 


I would like to know more about the 
following New Products mentioned in 
the June issue. 


(Print Identifying Numbers ) 
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Your Title_____. 


to V. E. Bowers, President, other ofh- 
cers of the Lic-Rich Company are M. 
F. Collins, Vice-President; and Willard 
S. Bundy, Secretary. 

Mr. Bowers is pictured, left, enjoy- 
ing a sample of his company’s new 


product, “Lix.” 


PAPER CUP MANUAL 3 


Restaurants and soda fountains have 
hundreds of models of paper cups and 
containers from which to choose, each 
one specially designed for a certain 
food or beverage. 

In order to help commercial food 
services make the best use of the round 
nested paperware now on the market, 
the paper cup industry has prepared 
an illustrated, twelve-page bulletin 
summarizing the most frequent uses for 
paper cups and containers in restau- 
rants and fountains, and the models 
available for these uses. The Field 
Research Division of the Paper Cup & 
Container Institute offers a free copy 
to any restaurant or soda fountain man- 
ager. 

The manual covers portion cups, 
dessert and sundae dishes, cold drink 
and “Soda Cups,” hot and cold food 
containers, hot drink cups, water cups, 
and creamers. 


FOOD COLORS 4 


A new standard line of secondary 
blends of certified food colors has been 
introduced by Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
a subsidiary of Sterling Drug, Inc. 

Other secondary blends will be made 
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455 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Manufactures of SHORE CRAFT Quality Fountain Accessories 
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available as the need for additional 
colors is established, according to P. 
Val Kolb, President. 

Heretofore, Sterwin has marketed 
eighteen primary colors. The new col- 
ors, as well as those previously handled, 
are for use in confectionery, bottling, 
baking and other general food indus- 
tries. 

The colors come in one, five and 
twenty-five pound metal containers and 
are also custom packed in smaller 
packages to meet specific demands. 


BOYER BROS. LINE 5 


Boyer Brothers, Inc., has announced 
that the Boy-Ur-Ready line, after three 
years of development and tests, is now 
in use by many major ice cream pro- 
ducers. 

The Boyer line includes Chocolate, 
Butterscotch and Marshmallow Sauce 
for marbleized ice cream. These prod- 
ucts are a specially blended formula for 
use as an ingredient in variegated ice 
cream. The manufacturer states that 
they can be easily whipped or pumped 
into the ice cream. 

Other Boy-Ur-Ready products are 
Marshmallow Topping for sundaes, 
and Caramel Fudge and Butterscotch 
Fudge ice cream flavors. 

Boyer Brothers manufactures the fa- 
mous Mallo-Cup candy bar. 


MILPRINT SIGNS 6 


Genuine aluminum signs, temporarily 
withdrawn from the market because of 
critical metal restrictions, are once more 
available, according to Ben Altheimer, 
of Milprint’s Display Division. 

“This will be gratifying news to the 
many users of this type of advertising 
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sign,” Mr. Altheimer said. “These alu- 
minum signs have many advantages 
such as corrosion resistance, neatness 
and quality appearance and can be 
used for either indoor or outdoor ad- 
vertising. Users can have choice of 
either conventional printing or night 
reflective printing.” 

The signs are available in sizes, 20° 
by 28”, 9” by 16” and 7” by 10”. 

Mr. Altheimer is one of the pioneers 
in the ice cream, milk and dairy indus- 
tries in the creation and supply of both 
syndicated and custom-made advertis- 
ing displays. 


FEREM FLOORS 7 
A. C. Horn Company, Inc. has de- 


veloped Ferem, a material containing 
all the desirable characteristics of hard- 
eners, admixtures and processed com- 
ponents. It is used in place of sand 
and gravel or stone in floor toppings 
where floors are subject to heavy traf- 
fic. It is used, say the manufacturers, 
in all heavy duty floors, whether in 
newly constructed buildings or when 
patching, resurfacing or re-laying worn 


and eroded floors. 


Ferem “Blue Temper” floors are said 


to be ideal not only for industrial uses, 
but particularly for dairies and cream- 
eries where heavy cans are dropped or 
rolled across floors and loading plat- 
forms. The lactic acid-resisting qual- 
ity of Ferem helps solve the important 
dairy floor problem of sanitation. The 
gripping action of a Ferem floor makes 
these floors safe even when wet, it is 
claimed. 

Additional information and literature 
are available on request. 


PLASTIC SYRUP JARS 8 


Kenco Products Corporation has an- 
nounced the availability of three types 
of fountain jars, all made of Melmac 
(a plastic produced by American Cy- 
anamid Company). 

Shown below, from left to right, are 
the Kenco Syrup Jar No. 202] (4%" 
by 744” by 10 3/16"), the Kenco 
Crushed Fruit Jar No. 202C (4%” 
by 7%" by 7%"), and the Kenco 
Spoon Holder No. 202S with remov- 
able stainless steel divider. These jars 
are designed to be interchangeable with 
porcelain and stainless steel jars. 


Advantages claimed for these plastic 
jars by the manufacturer are unusual 
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break-resistance, lightweight to reduce 
shipping costs, easy cleaning because of 
smooth surface and rounded corners, 
and uniformity to insure close fit. 


SCHAEFER MODEL 0-12 


Maximum capacity with minimum 
floor space is the claim of Schaefer, 
Inc. for the 1951 Model O-12 open top 
merchandising cabinet. 

The Model O-12 holds 600 pint ice 
cream packages, yet occupies only 
5144” by 30%” floor area. 
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This merchandiser has coil refriger- 
ated compartment partitions, and extra 
coiling around the evaporator tank 
with coils in the top. It is claimed this 
method assures maximurn speed of heat 
transfer and chat ice cream is kept in 
hard, salable condition even at the top 


of the divider. 


Cabinet is completely equipped with 
Schaefer picture super-structure, pic- 
tures, product-price strips and night 
cover, all as standard equipment. 

Detailed information on this or any 
of the twelve other models of Schaefer 
ice cream cabinets may be had by re- 
questing catalog form 188 from Schaef- 
er, Inc. 


“HAFER SENIOR” 10 


A new two drink dispenser, called 
the Hafer Senior, has been introduced 
by the Dallas Soda Fountain Company. 
The Hafer Senior is a complete, self- 
contained unit designed for theatres, 
drug stores, or any other place where 
iced drinks are sold. 

Available as either a refrigerated or 
ice cooled unit, the refrigerated dis- 


penser is equipped with a Kelvinator 
Hermetic Sealed Unit, and the large 
capacity head of the ice unit holds 
thirty pounds of crushed ice. A con- 
venient heavy duty, fully insulated 
arawer holds pounds of 
crushed ice, to eliminate the danger of 
running out of ice during peak loads. 
The large capacity syrup containers 
hold one gallon of syrup. Water and 
syrup are precooled before carbonation. 


sixty-five 


‘Finest Vanillas for Over 60 Years 
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MIX STORAGE CABINET 11 


ihe Sweaen freezer Manufacturing 
Company, makers of soft ice cream and 
frozen custard machines, offers a com- 
pact mix storage cabinet for use in 
conjunction with table model freezers 
or other equipment where convenient 
refrigerated space is desired. Complete- 
ly self-contained, the cabinet is pow- 
ered with a 1/9 HP air-cooled Freon 
F-12, 110 volt, 60 cycle, hermetic re- 
frigeration system that fits conveniently 
in the back of the cabinet for easy year- 
ly servicing, according to the company. 

The cabinet has been designed espe- 
cially to permit the firm’s continuous 
models and all but the largest of the 
table model freezers to be installed on 
top. Exterior dimensions are: 271." 
wide, 28” deep, and 28” high. It has 
a capacity of twenty-four gallons when 
using special Sweden 2-gallon mix cans, 
and fifteen gallons when the conven- 
tional five-gallon milk cans are used. 
Inside measurements are 23” wide, 19” 
deep, and 21” high. 

The exterior of the Sweden mix stor- 
age cabinet is covered with stainless 
steel and white high temperature baked 
enamel panels. The cabinet door, lined 
inside with stainless steel, is equipped 
with adjustable heavy duty chrome 
plated latch and hardware. 


“ABC’S OF CMP” 12 


The National Production Authority, 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, has published a brief, non-tech- 
nical outline of the principles and oper- 
ating procedures of its Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan, which becomes operative 
July 1. 

The booklet, “ABC’s of CMP,” is 
intended for readers having a general 
interest in CMP as well as for manu- 
facturers and others who will be di- 
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rectly affected by its operation. For 
the latter group, detailed information 
is also available in the form of regula- 
tions, application forms and instruction 
sheets. This materia! has been mailed 
to all known firms and individuals who 
will operate under CMP. It is also ob- 
tainable at Department of Commerce 
field offices. 

Text of the ABC’s booklet is divided 
into twelve sections, as follows: CMP 
and the Defense Program; CMP De- 
fined; CMP Fundamentals; The Gov- 
ernment’s Role in CMP; Industry’s 
Role in CMP; CMP Product Classifi- 
cation; Scope of the CMP Program; 
CMP in Operation; Principal Regula- 
tions; CM Definitions; NPA Industry 
Divisions; CMP Materials. 

Copies of the “ABC’s of CMP” may 
be obtained from NPA in Washington 
and from Commerce Department field 
offices. 


PIX BOOKLET 13 
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A folder kit describing “Plastikolor- 
Pix” and their use has been issued by 
Wm. Melish Harris & Associates. In- 
cluded are ten advance full size, full 
color proofs of the 1951 series of these 
full-color transparencies and one actual 
transparency. 

The “Plastikolor-Pix” are designed 
for use at the point-of-sale, and can be 
afhxed to ice cream cabinets by the use 
of merchandising super-structures. 

The kit is designed to enable ice 
cream men to see exactly what these 
displays look like. According to Mr. 
Harris, buyers of displays often experi- 
ence difficulty in visualizing these trans- 
parencies. 

Copies of the brochure are available 
on request. 


REPAIR SERVICE 14 


With equipment shortages looming 
as a result of the national defense pro- 
gram, ice cream manufacturers have 
been cautioned by machinery firms to 
take proper care of present plant 
equipment. A service to aid such main- 
tenance programs has been developed 
by the Spear Metal Urilities Corpora- 
tion. 

This firm specializes in recondition- 
ing, repairing, and retinning molds 
and stickholders and notes that equip- 
ment is returned to ice cream plants 
“as good as new,” with all work guar- 
anteed. A price bulletin describing all 
repairs is available on request. 


NUT DISPLAY CASE 15 


The Charles A. Peterson Company 
has placed on the market a new display 
case for the vending of Capco nuts. 
Dimensions are 32 by 24 by 53 inches. 
Features include baked all-white enam- 
el finish, space for reserve stock, bags 
and boxes, and a separately controlled 
electric heater “to add that extra zest 
to nuts.” 

The case contains six porcelain trays 
and an electrically-operated revolving 
bowl. All glass parts are easily remov- 
able for easy cleaning, the manufactur- 
er states. Additional information and 
literature are available on request. 





DISPLAY CASE for nuts that is ideal for 
installation in retail stores, motion picture 
theatres and similar outlets, has been 
developed by the Charlies A. Peterson 
Company. 
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MEYER BLUMENTHAL DIES 


Meyer Blumenthal, one of the founders and a partner 
in the firm of Blumenthal Bros., Philadelphia, died May 
17. He was sixty-two years old. Survivors include a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Bernice Tampico; two sons, Mike and K. Robert; 
a sister, Mrs. Ednna Lindauer; and three brothers, Abraham, 
Moses L. and Sidney. 

Mr. Blumenthal was instrumental in developing the firm 
which bears his name to its present status as a major sup- 
plier to both the ice cream and confectionery industries of 
cocoa and chocolate products. 


BEERS HEADS ROBBINS & BURKE 


Robins & Burke, Inc., Cambridge, Massachusetts, has an- 
nounced changes in executive personnel. George Beers, for- 
merly Vice President and General Manager, is now President 
and Treasurer of the company Clifford H. Arnold will 
continue as Sales Manager. Joseph Robbins will continue 
to have an interest in the company. 

Mr. Beers will determine company policy and operation. 
According to Mr. Beers, “the company will endeavor to 
produce the finest possible refrigerated bodies for the ice 
cream industry, as well as for the other industries served 
by the organization.” 


BOYER BROS. APPOINTS McGROARTY 


Boyer Brothers, Inc., Altoona, Pennsylvania, maker of 
Boy-Ur-Ready brand products for the ice cream industry, 
has announced the appointment of Bill McGroarty as sales 
representative. Mr. McGroarty will make his headquarters 
in Pittsburgh and will cover Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and part of Maryland. He was formerly with Smith- 


Duff food brokers in Pittsburgh. 
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HERTSLET IS GAYLORD PR MAN 


The Gaylord Container Corporation of St. Louis has 
named G. Gordon Hertslet to head the company’s newly 
formed Customer Public Relations and Advertising Depart- 
ments, effective June 1, 1951. 

Mr. Hertslet was formerly Account Executive with Oak- 
leigh R. French and Associates, St. Louis Advertising 
Agency, and is a past President of the St. Louis Advertising 
Club. He served as St. Louis Publicity Chairman of the 
Third War Loan and the 1951 American Red Cross Fund 
Campaign, and is currently a Director of the St. Louis 
Convention Bureau. 


TERESA M. HOLICKY IS DEAD 


American Molasses Company, New York City, reports 
the recent death of Miss Teresa M. Holicky, manager of 
the firm’s Chicago office. 

Miss Holicky had been with the company for more than 
thirty years and was well known to the trade in the food 
fields. Through the Nulomoline Division, she had won 


many friends in the confectionery and baking industries. 


ADVERTISING POST TO GRAHAM 


W. A. Brown, Jr., Vice President and General Manager 
of the Liquid Carbonic Corporation, Chicago, has announced 
the appointment of John A. Graham, Jr., as Coordinator of 
Advertising. The position replaces the office of Advertising 
Manager held by Bernard J. Oos up until the time of his 
recent resignation. With the various sales managers working 
directly with Liquid’s advertising agency, Mr. Graham will 
act as a liaison man between the various sales operations and 
the agency. 
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SCHAEFER NAMES POFFENBERGER 
Schaefer, Inc., Minneapolis, 


manufacturers of Schaefer ice 
cream cabinets and Pak-A- 
Way freezers, an- 
nounces the appointment of 
Henry L. Poftenberger as 
District Factory Representa- 
tive in Ohio, Kentucky and 
Eastern Indiana. 

Mr. Poffenberger will main- 
tain permanent headquarters 
in Columbus, Ohio, from 

H. L. POFFENBERBER whence he will maintain close 
contact with ice cream manufacturers, Schaefer icream cabi- 
net distributors and Pak-A-Way distributors in his territory. 


home 


TWO JOIN HARRISON 


W. Graham Stacy has joined the Harrison Company, New 
York City. During the last 4 years, Mr. Stacy has been 
afhliated with the William S. Scull Company in the pur- 
chasing and merchandising departments. Prior to 1946, he 
was connected with the Joint Coffee Promotion Committee. 
During the war years, Mr. Stacy was employed by the War 
Production Board and the War Food Administration. 

The Harrison Company, roasters and manufacturers of 
soluble coffee, is currently expanding its processing capacity 
and sales. Mr. Stacy will assist in the development of new 
markets and coordinate the sales and production activities. 

Leonard M. Zuckerman has also joined the firm as As- 
sistant Plant Manager. 

Mr. Zuckerman was previously with Standard Brands, 
Inc. and has been active in the production of soluble coffee 
and soluble tea. 


NEW MOJONNIER FLORIDA APPOINTMENT 


Lee P. Bickenback has 
been appointed sales engi- 
neer in charge of the Flori- 
da district by 
Bros. 


Mojonnier 
Company, Chicago 
manufacturer of dairy pro- 
cessing equipment. 
the Mojonnier organization 
since 1949, Mr. Bickenbach 
has represented them until 
now in the Southern Cali- 
fornia region. 

A graduate chemical en- 
gineer, he previously had 
been with the Winckler- 
Smith Citrus Products Com- 
pany of Anaheim, Cali- 
fornia, before which he had been chief chemist at Mission 
Orange de Mexico, S.A., Veracruz, the largest citrus pro- 
cessor in Mexico. During World War II, he served as 
aircraft maintenance officer aboard a navy carrier, having 
spent two and one-half years before in the engineering de- 


partment of Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. He has estab- 


L. P. BICKENBACK 


lished headquarters at 207 East Maxwell Street, Lakeland, 


Florida. 
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CHARLES TRILLER DIES 


Charles Triller, Chairman of the Board of Wood and 
Selick, died May 21 at his home in New York City. He 
was eighty-eight years old. 

Mr. Triller joined Wood and Selick as a },oung man, 
and earned frequent promotions. He was made President 
some years ago. 

Mr. Triller was active in music circles and at the time 
of his death was Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Philharmonic Symphony Society of New York. 

Surviving are three sisters, the Misses Lydia and Cora 
Triller and Mrs. Frank Eighme, all of Philadelphia. Funeral 
services were held May 23 at Christ Church in New York. 


WOLFLISBERCG IS NESTLE’S VP 


Hans J. Wolflisberg has been elected Vice President of 
Nestlé’s Chocolate Company, Inc. Mr. Wolflisberg, for- 
merly Deputy Manager of the parent organization, Nestlé 
Alimentana Cie. will serve as special assistant to the Presi- 
dent. He will be responsible for the company’s relationships 
with the Nestlé headquarters in Vevey, Switzerland, and 
other affliated Nestlé companies. 

Mr. Wolflisberg, a United States citizen, has been asso- 
ciated with the Nestlé group in many parts of the world 
over twenty-four years and was a director of various Nestle 
subsidiaries. He has specialized in selling, merchandising and 
distribution, particularly in the export field, and has traveled 
widely in the Orient, Europe and in this hemisphere. 


Opens the door to 





the Big Volume 
Home Market 


NUROLL 


88G. U.S. Pal. OFF. 
Domestic Type Non Mechoreco! 
'Ce CREAM OLPPER 


The key that unlocks 

the door to the big home 

market for bulk ice cream 

is the Nuroll non-mechanical 

ice cream dipper. Housewife 

and hostess want a real, foun- 

tain-type dipper. Offer a low- 

priced Nuroll Dipper, a half-galion 

of ice cream and a box of cones or 

other item in a combination sale. Thou- 

sands are doing it and starting perme- 

nent, big volume home customers for their 

ice cream. We supply Nuroll Dippers, dis- 

play cards, advertising mats and a recipe 

leaflet. Write for today's low prices on Nuroll 
Dippers. 


THE ZEROLL COMPANY 
2410 Robinwood Ave. Toledo 10, Ohio 
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Zeroll, Nuroll and Bulkroll ice cream dippers 
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HARRY HENDRON RECUPERATING 


Harry Hendron, Sales Manager of the Charles A. Peter- 
son Company, is recuperating at home after hospital treat- 
ment of an internal ailment. 


NATIONAL DAIRY NAMES THREE 


G. C. Pound and James Bruce, directors of National 
Dairy Products Corporation, have been elected as members 
of the company’s executive committee, it was announced 
recently by L. A. Van Bomel, President of National 
Dairy. At the same time, Mr. Van Bomel announced the 
election of Glenn Gundell, director, sales promotion and 
advertising, as an assistant vice-president of the corporation 
and a member of its operating committee. 

Mr. Pound has been Executive Vice President of Kraft 
Foods Company since 1944, after having served as Vice 
President of Kraft since 1934. He has spent thirty eight 
years in the service of the Kraft organization. Mr. Pound 
became a director of National Dairy in April, 1948. 

Mr. Bruce was a Vice President of National Dairy for 
twelve years and a director for six and one-half years prior 
to his appointment as ambassador to Argentina in 1947. He 
returned to resume his service as a director of the company 
in February, 1950. 

Mr. Gundell was appointed sales promotion and adver- 
tising director of National Dairy in October, 1949. His 
previous experience included seventeen years in advertising 
and promotion with mazagines, newspapers and in industry. 
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A. EARL PARKS DIES 


A. Earl Parks, one of the 
industry’s best known supply 
trade figures and who for 
more than twenty-five years 
represented David Michael & 
Company, Philadelphia va- 
nilla firm, died May 16. 

“Earl,” as he was affec- 
tionately known by hundreds 
of friends in the trade, joined 

A. GAM PARES David Michael & Company 
in 1925. Previously he had been with Solar-Sturge. 

Born in Chicago in 1889, he would have been sixty-two 
in June. He represented David Michael in the western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan and West Virginia territory 
for many years. 


Funeral services were held May 19, in Columbus, Ohio, 
and was attended by many of his friends in the ice cream 
business not only from the Pennsylvania-Ohio region, but 
also from New York and other states where his acquaintance- 
ship was wide. 

He is survived by his wife, Sarah; a son, A. Earl Parks, 
Jr., who is also associated with David Michael & Company; 
a married daughter, Janice, and three grandchildren. 


WILKES HEADS GLOBE EXTRACTS 


David Wilkes, ice cream and dairy consultant, is now 


President of Globe Extracts, Inc., Brooklyn, New York. 


Mr. Wilkes was formerly chief chemist and technical di- 
rector of all operations of Ice Cream Novelties Inc., through- 
out the country and is regarded as an authority on the 
manufacture of frozen confections. He had been associated 
with Ice Cream Novelties for a number of years. 

In addition to Mr. Wilkes, the managerial staff of the 
thirty-year old company consists of Irving Streim, in com- 
plete charge of product development and manufacturing, 
and Mitchel Fink, in charge of sales. 

Globe Extracts, a former subsidiary of Ice Cream Novel- 
ties, was a pioneer in the production of pure coffee concen- 
trates, frozen stick confection flavors, and water ice stabi- 
lizers. The firm maintains its own spray dry plant and 
complete laboratory facilities. The company specializes in 
a complete line of novelty and ice cream flavors, sold nation- 
wide. 


McEWEN IS HINES-PARK DIRECTOR 


The election of John D. McEwen, President of Steffen 
Dairy Foods Company, Wichita, Kansas, to the Board of 
Directors of Hines-Park Foods, Inc. has been announced. 

Mr. McEwen was elected to fill the vacancy on the board 
created by the death of H. E. Babcock, former chairman of 
the board, Cornell University, according to Roy H. Park, 
President of Hines-Park Foods. 

Mr. Park revealed that the two companies which Mr. Mc- 
Ewen heads, Steffen Dairy Foods Company and Steffen’s 
Garden Farm Dairy, Denver, Colorado, were among the first 
to receive franchises last year from Hines-Park Foods to 
manufacture and market Duncan Hines Ice Cream, and that 
to date they had sold almost 1,500,000 pints. 
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H. A. JOHNSON ELECTS 


The election of Irving A. Marshall and J. Leslie Sweet- 
nam as Vice Presidents has been announced by H. A. John- 
son Company, Boston and New York, manufacturers and 
distributors of food products and equipment. Both men 
previously had served as Vice Presidents of operating sub- 
sidiaries of the company, and will continue in these positions 
as well as assuming their new offices. 

Elections took place at the recent annual stockholders’ 
meeting, at which time the following officers were re-elected: 
Edwin C. Johnson, President; Arthur L. Griffin, Executive 
Vice President; Austin R. Turner, Vice President in Charge 
of Manufacturing; Edwin C. Johnson, Jr., Vice President 
in Charge of Sales; John E. Auchmoody, Treasurer; and J. 
Leslie Sweetnam, Clerk. 


WILLIAM WALKER IS DEAD 


William Walker, Walker Creamery Products Company, 
Warren, Pennslyvania, died recently. Services were held 
May 6 at Peterson’s Funeral Parlor, Warren. 


MR. AND MRS. REYNOLDS TO TOUR EUROPE 


Irving Reynolds, Franklin Ice Cream Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, President of the Dairy Industries Society, Interna- 
national, is scheduled to visit several European countries on 


a tour of the dairy industry on that continent. Mr. Reynolds | 
will go abroad in September for a two-month trip. He will | 


be accompanied by Mrs. Reynolds. 


CARL RIECHEL APPOINTED 


Carl Riechel has been appointed sales representative for 
the Seymour Packing Company’s eastern division, George 
Ehlenberger & Company. This was announced recently by 
JamesT. Schmuck, Ehlenberger sales manager. Mr. Riechel 
will be attached to Seymour’s New York office and will 
represent the firm in the ice cream and baking fields in the 
sale of Consort frozen and dried egg products. 

For the past three years Mr. Riechel was associated with 
Louis Sherry, Inc., supervising purchasing, shipping and 
storing operations and inventory control. 


LYALL IS HOOTON CHIEF CHEMIST 
pg oi ae George B. Dodd, President, 


Hooton Chocolate Company, 
Newark, New Jersey, an- 
nounces the appointment of 
Thomas L. Lyall as chief 
chemist for the company. Mr. 


Lyall served as assistant 
chemist until this recent ad- 
vancement and he will con- 
tinue in the capacity of pro- 
T. Lb. LYALL duction supervisor for quali- 
ty control as well as research and development. 

Mr. Lyall is a graduate of Middlebury College, having 
majored in chemistry. He is a veteran of the last war 
having served two-and-a-half years in the United States 
Navy. He is a member of the American Association of 


Candy Technologists. 
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Built to Endure 
Designed for Convenience 
Styled for Sales 


Self-Contained 


Dry Ice Ammonia 


Let Us Quote 


mERIO ReFriGeRaTiInG EQuipment Co., Inc. 


128-36 Forty-Fourth St. Unien City, New Jersey 


“Serving. Jha Batter Buyers.” 
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HANSON HEADS CABINET MANUFACTURERS 


B. W. Hanson, President of Schaefer, Incorporated, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, has been elected to head the trade as- 
sociation activities of the Ice Cream Cabinet Manufacturing 
Industry, succeeding T. E. Hoye of Savage Arms Corpora- 
tion, Utica, New York. 

This action was taken at the recent mecting of the Ice 
Cream Cabinet Section of the Air Conditioning and Refriger- 
ating Machinery Association. Elected Vice Chairman of the 
Ice Cream Cabinet Section was E. R. Wiegman of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Missouri. Mr. Hanson and Mr. Wieg- 
man will serve as the group’s officers until May, 1952. 

This trade association of ice cream cabinet manufacturers 
has as its principal objective the assisting of its customers 
in the merchandising of ice cream. In the three years the 
group has been organized, it has made substantial and con- 
structive progress in carrying out that industry program. 


ROSENBAUM RECALLED TO SERVICE 


Edward Rosenbaum, son of Robert Rosenbaum of David 
Michael and Company, Inc., Philadelphia, was recently called 
back to active duty in the United States Air Force. Lieu- 
tenant Rosenbaum is now stationed as Squadron Training 
Officer at Mitchell Air Force Base, Long Island, New York. 

Lieutenant Rosenbaum attended Lehigh University and 
the National University of Mexico. It was at Lehigh that he 
received his commission in the USAFR as a result of en- 
rollment in the Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corps. 

Upon the completion of his active military service, Lieu- 
tenant Rosenbaum will resume his position with Michael’s. 
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DR. REID HEADS CORN PRODUCTS CO. 


Dr. Ernest W. Reid has been 
elected President of the Corn 
Products Refining Company. 
He succeeds Morris Sayre who 
has been elected Vice Chair- 
man of the Board. Howard 
G. Wascher who is also retir- 
ing as Executive Vice President 
has been elected Chairman of 
the Executive Committee. 
Dr. Reid has been Vice 
President in charge of the 
Chemical and Research Divi- 
sion since joining the Company 
in 1943 and was elected a Director in 1947. Immediately 
prior to his association with Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany, he was Deputy Director General of Operations at the 
War Production Board. He was also a member of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, Chief of the Chemical Branch of 
the Office of Production Management, and Director of the 
Chemical Division of the War Production Board. Dr. Reid 
is a mid-westerner and owns and operates farm properties 
in the state of Kansas. 


DR. E. W. REID 


BRUCE DURLINCG IS STANCE VP 


Bruce Durling, son of Bill Durling, President and General 
Manager of Wm. J. Stange Company, was elected a Vice 
President at the annual meeting of the Board of Directors. 
He has been associated with the company since 1940 when 
he began working in the plant during summer vacations 
while attending Beloit College. 


MEESE ANNOUNCES NEW APPOINTMENTS 


H. T. Day has recently been appointed as salesman by 
Meese, Inc., Madison, Indiana. He will handle the firm’s 
Shamrock line of insulated ice cream and frozen food ship- 
pers, and dry ice containers. Mr. Day will cover the territory 
comprising Maryland, Delaware, District of Columbia, East- 
ern Virginia, Eastern Pennsylvania, Eastern New York State 
and New Jersey, exclusive of New York City Area. 


G. C. Lewis also has recently been appointed as a Meese 


representative. Mr. Lewis will cover Ohio, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Southern Illinois, West Virginia, Western Virginia, 
Western Pennsylvania, and Western New York State, and 
will work out of the company’s main office at Madison. 


BOWERS APPOINTS HUTCHINS CO. 


Vaughn E. Bowers, President of the Lic-Rich Company, 
has announced the appointment of the Hutchins Advertis- 
ing Company, New York, to handle advertising, marketing 
and merchandising of “Lic-Rich,” the new, licorice soft- 
drink and “Lixie” and “Lix,” the licorice flavored ice cream 
and frozen stick specialties to be marketed by the Lic-Rich 
Company. 


H. Pierson Mapes, Vice President of Hutchins, announced 
that James Burton, former manager of the Hutchins’ Holly- 
wood office, will serve as account executive. 


Newspapers, magazines, radio and television will be used 
in the introductory campaign. 


HANK LEVASSEUR JOINS VAN LEER 


Hank Levasseur, formerly Assistant Bulk Sales Manager 
of the Walter Baker Company, has been appointed to the 
sales staff of the Van Leer Chocolate Corporation, Jersey 
City, New Jersey. Van Leer recently celebrated its first an- 
niversary at new quarters in Jersey City and its Dutch-type 
chocolate products are said to be finding increasing accept- 
ance and use throughout the trade. 


JOHN C. WILDER APPOINTED 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, has announced the ap- 
pointment of John C. Wilder as District Sales Manager 
of the Refrigerated Cabinet Division for the states of Ala- 
bama, Georgia and Florida. 


Mr. Wilder formerly had his own business and before 
that was associated with A-B Distributors, Inc., New Or- 
leans. He will make his headquarters in Jacksonville, 


Florida. 











\t Eastern Dairy Equipment, we make it our busi- 
ness to see that you get maximum efhciency trom 


you! equipment at lowest possible cost—both in- 


We Solve Your Equipment Problems! 


We place a good deal of emphasis on service. 


Our counsel cheerfully given without obligation. 


itially and over the long-range operating period. 
Our staff of experienced engineers is at your 
service to discuss and analyze your equipment 


needs. 


Inquiries invited. 





EASTERN DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 





WOODSIDE, N. Y. 








Complete dairy and ice cream equipment 
UTICA, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Convention Plans Aired 


At NARICM Meeting 


LANS for the largest convention in the history of the 

National Association of Retail Ice Cream Manufactur- 
ers were formulated May 2 and 3 at the Hotel Commodore 
Perry, Toledo, Ohio, at the annual Spring conference of the 
group’s Board of Directors. An attendance goal of 1,000 
people was established for the convention scheduled at the 
Hotel Netherlands-Plaza, Cincinnati, on October 30, 31, and 
November 1. 


The Board of Directors, meeting during the first day of 
the Toledo Conference, voted approval of the elaborate pro- 
gram and committee arrangements. President Harry B. Burt 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma, and Secretary Edward Warder of To- 
ledo described the compact, three-day program to the direc- 
tors and to members gathered at the May 3 Merchandising 
Session. High spots of the Fall meeting will be the Soda 
Fountain Operation Clinic, the associate member party, the 
Ice Cream Breakfast and the annual banquet. 


Guest speakers will be M. L. Finneburgh of the Liquid 
Carbonic Corporation, Fen Doscher of Lily-Tulip Cup Cor- 
poration, and Hon. Charles P. Taft of Cincinnati. 


Associate member companies will be invited to pool their 
entertaining efforts into one big “associate member party” 
on the evening of October 30. This would be held in the 
Pavilion Caprice Room of the Netherlands-Plaza. George 
Flaherty of Lily-Tulip was asked to form a committee for 
arangements. The banquet will be held on the following 
evening, Wednesday, October 31. 


The directors voted to accept an Ice Cream Fietp of- 
fer to present a silver loving cup to the active or associate 
member submitting the best sales idea of the year. All en- 
tries must be into the association office by September 15, and 
are to be evaluated by the Board of Directo-s. The award 
will be made at the annual Ice Cream Breakfast. A sundae 
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contest will be held on the afternoon of November | at 
which the employees of member companies will be urged to 
participate. Valuable prizes will be given. 


Featuring the Spring Planning Conference were discus- 
sions lead by Mr. Burt on the Washington Standards Hear- 
ings. He outlined for the conference the progress being 
made and the possibilities of the Standards becoming effec- 
tive. 

James E. Davis of the North Star Company, Muncie, 
Indiana, was chairman of the conference and introduced the 
speakers and round table discussion. Leaders in the various 
sessions were Walter Dotterweich of Franklin Ice Cream 
Company, Cleveland, and H. J. Muldoon of Bonnie Doon 
Ice Cream Company, Mishawaka, Indiana. In the “operat- 
ing efficiency” session a comprehensive talk on sherbets was 
presented by E. C. Scott of Crest Foods Company, Ashton, 
Illinois. He was followed by Burdette Mallory of Franklin 
Ice Cream Company, Toledo, who discussed merchandising 
of fountain items, novelties and fancy forms. Frank Maharg, 
Jr., of Maharg’s, Dayton, Ohio, led the discussion on cater- 
ing, picnics and home deliveries while Mr. Davis talked on 
the serving of heavy shakes and the use of malt bases. In 
his discusion of advertising, Mr. Muldoon presented sam- 
ples of his newspaper ads to show how sales may be stimu- 
lated by forceful sales campaigns. Robert Stephens of High’s 
Ice Cream, Washington, D. C., also displayed his company’s 
newspaper advertising and new package design. 

On May 3, the entire group of members gathered at the 
Ice Cream Centennial Luncheon to hear two guest speakers. 
Howard B. Grant, Publisher of Ice Cream Fretp, presented 
a report on the Northwest Association of Retail Ice Cream 
Manufacturers. He also introduced the industrywide plans 
for celebrating the 100th anniversary of commercial ice cream. 


Irving C. Reynolds, Franklin Ice Cream Company, Toledo, 
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CENTENNIAL LUNCHEON was held during recent Spring meet- 
ing of the National Association of Retail Ice Cream Manufac- 
turers. The photo above was taken during the luncheon. At the 
right are seen (left to right) E. W. Tiedeman, Harry Burt and 
Irving C. Reynolds, surrounding the special Centennial Cake served 
during the luncheon. 





delivered the feature talk on the activities of the Dairy In- 
dustries Society, International. As President of this organ- 
ization, Mr. Reynolds outlined its work and functions. He 
also introduced to the gathering the special guest, E. W. 
Tiedeman, new chief of the Dairy Branch of the Office of 
Price Stabilization, Washington, D. C. Mr. Tiedeman talked 
briefly on the problems confronting OPS and the desire of 
the Dairy Branch to treat fairly the dairy industry as well 
as the consumer. 

The Franklin Ice Cream Company presented a specially 
designed ice cream cake bearing the Centennial Seal at the 
luncheon. President Harry Burt was the recipient of a spe- 
cial birthday cake at the Board of Directors luncheon. 


Mohilization Meeting Held 


RECORD milk production of over one hundred twen- 

ty billion (120 billion) pounds during 1951 should 
insure an adequate supply of ice cream for American con- 
sumers during the coming year, Robert C. Hibben, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers said last month. 

Addressing more than 100 manufacturers before the In- 
dustry Mobilization Conference of the Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers of New York State at New York 
City’s Hotel Statler, Mr. Hibben said the ice cream industry 
finds itself in a “healthy condition” in regards to ingredient 
supplies. He pointed out that the Federal Government has 
classified ice cream in Group 4 of the seven basic foods, 
along with milk and cheese. 

One of the most urgent problems facing the ice cream 
industry is a severe shortage of materials for the manufac- 
ture of dairy processing equipment, according to Earle E. 
Slayton, Sales Manager of the Machinery Division, Cherry- 
Burrell Corporation of Chicago. Mr. Slayton said that man- 
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ufacturers of dairy machinery are actually “living from hand 
to mouth” as far as materials are concerned. He urged ice 
cream makers to conserve their present equipment by using 
more careful maintenance measures. (Mr. Slayton’s talk is 
published elsewhere in this issue.) 


The dairy industry was described as being “in better shape 
today than at any time since 1941,” by a United States De- 
partment of Agriculture representative, Clyde Beardslee, of 
the Materials and Facilities Branch, Dairy Section. 

Mr. Beardslee, who reviewed the dairy industry’s activi- 
ties during the past ten years, told the ice cream makers they 
had nothing to worry about concerning future milk produc- 
tion. He said that Agriculture Secretary Brannan has 
pledged his support to “top priority for food production, 
processing and distribution.” 

The speaker said that other Government agencies “fully 
agree with the Secretary of Agriculture that the production 
of milk and milk products will be designated as operations 
highly essential to the building and developing of our de- 
femse programs.” 

The ice cream manufacturers were warned that the gov- 
ernment would not allow the relaxation of health standards 
during the emergency period. As evidence of the govern- 
ment’s attitude, Charles Fistere, Washington attorney, said 
the Food and Drug Administration regards the establishment 
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of minimum standards for staple foods, such as ice cream, as 
more imortant in times of emergency than in normal times. 

Mr. Fistere, who has been a representative for the dairy 
industry at recent hearings in Washington before the Fed:ral 
Food and Drug body, said the hearings can be expected to 
continue for several more months. The largest single sub- 
ject yet to be covered is “the important question of a stand- 
ard for minimum butterfat content for ice cream,” he ob- 
served. 

Price regulations and their effects on the dairy industry 
were outlined by E. E. Vial, price economist in the dairy 
branch of the Office of Price Stabilization, Washington. 
(His talk also appears in this issue of Ice Cream Fievo.) 

Proposed changes to New York State ice cream laws were 
discussed by A. H. Bayer, General Ice Cream Corporation, 
Schenectady. The one-day meeting was opened by Associa- 
tion President R. A. Perry of Elmira, New York. Panel dis- 
cussions were held after both the morning and afternoon 
sessions. 


hio State Honors 42 


Forty-two employees of eighteen dairy organizations of the 
Columbus (Ohio) area were honored at ceremonies April 30 
on the Ohio State University Campus, for having success- 
fully completed fifteen-week night short courses in Dairy 
Technology. The courses, which afforded training in the 
processing of market milk and the manufacture of ice cream, 
were sponsored and conducted by the Department of Dairy 
Technology, The Ohio State University. L. H. Burgwald, 
Professor of Dairy Technology, was in charge of the Market 
Milk Course, and T. D. Harman, Assistant Professor of 
Dairy Technology, was in charge of the Ice Cream Course. 

Approximately 125 persons attended the two-day confer- 
ence for Dairy Plant Managers and Supervisors held at the 
university on April 17 and 18. The course was designed to 
meet the problems arising from the present emergency. 

Personnel problems were stressed on the first day. “Doing 
A Better Job More Efficiently” was the theme of the second 
day. 


Quality Chekd Program Begins 


The Quality Chekd Dairy Products Association is under- 
taking a program of national consumer advertising this 
month with full-page ads on Quality Chekd Ice Cream 
scheduled for Life and the Saturday Evening Post. 

The step is the most important in Quality Chekd’s six-year 
kistory and marks the attainment of one of the chief goals 
for which the association was founded, according to Harlie 
F. Zimmerman, managing director. 

A full-page ad is appearing in Life magazine this month, 
and will be followed by another full-page ad in the Saturday 
Evening Post in July, Mr. Zimmerman revealed. The new 
Quality Chekd advertising will be in full color to highlight 
the appetite appeal of ice cream. 

This first Quality Chekd consumer advertising campaign 
has been carefully planned to promote both the Quality 
Chekd flavor of the month and the special of the month for 
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Discussing the Quality Chekd Dairy Products Association consum- 
er advertising which begins this month are (left to right}: L. A. 
Perkins, Armstrong Creamery Company, Wichita, Kansas; P. C. 
Carver, Carver Ice Cream Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin; W. Fred 
Atkinson, Ideal Pure Milk Company, Evansville, Indiana; and A. R. 
Loomis, Fort Dodge Creamery, Fort Dodge, lowa. 





June and July. It has been timed to coincide with the peak 
buying season for ice cream. Reprints and other promotional 
pieces are being supplied to association members so they may 
tie-in their local advertising and selling with the national 
advertising. 

Quality Chekd expanded last year to include all other 
dairy products in addition to ice cream and at that time 
changed its name to “Quality Chekd Dairy Products Asso- 


ead ” 
ciation. 
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FLAVORING EXTRACT Manufacturers As- 
sociation met last month in New York City. 
Pictured there by the ICE CREAM FIELD 
man were (left to right): 

ist ROW: Joseph Glaubman of American 
Food Labs: L. P. Symes, Baker Extract 
Company; L. E. Smith, Virginia Dare Ex- 


David Lakritz, Dr. 
Labs: 


2nd ROW: Joseph Fine of Florasynth Labs, 
Arthur Wendt, 
Fear Company, L. F. Haznaw, Florasynth 
William Clark, Sterwin Chemicals: 
Alex E. Freeman of ICE CREAM FIELD: 
John H. Beack and John Beach. 


& Schwarz; Ralph Bloom, Cino Chemicals; 
Fred Don C. Jenks, Foote & Jenks. 

4th ROW: Herbert W. Farrell, A. A. Stil- 
well Company; Wm. Schilling of Norda 
Chemical Company; John J. Antun of 
Ries, Bachand & Antun, New York; Chas. 


tract Company; Louis J. Woolf, H. Kohn- 
stamm & Company: Willis S. Steinitz, 
American Food Labs; Harris Shore of Seely 
& Company: Howard B. Grant of ICE 
CREAM FIELD with Howard Beck of Beck 
Vanilla Products Company. 


jrd ROW: W. F. Meyer of Warner-Jen- 
kinson Company; Frank Green, National 
Aniline; Harry E. Schmidt, F. Berghausen 
Chem. Company; Arthur Vogel of H. 
Kohnstamm Dr. David Jorysch, H. Kohn- 
stamm Company; Cliff Jackson of Polak 


Fricke, Polak & Schwarz: E. B. Vina, Thurs- 
ton & Braidich; Ed Mannheimer of J. 
Mannheimer Company; E. A. Millican, Dr. 
Pepper Company, Dallas; Ralph Abrams 
of France E. Kellogg Company, and Jake 
Beck of Beck Vanilla Prod. Company. 





Flavor Group Elects Grant 


“How to do business under government control” was the 
theme of the forty-second annual convention of the Flavor- 
ing Extract Manufacturers Association, held May 20 to 23 
at the Hotel Statler, New York City. Top experts on con- 
trols and key materials addressed the gathering. 

Harold Leventhal, general counsel of the Office of Price 
Stabilization, analyzed the industry’s position under price 
orders already issued. Frank E. Bennett, alcohol specialist in 
the National Production Authority, spoke on the prospects of 
controls of that key commodity. Armed forces procurement 
plans for flavorings were discussed by W. C. Winokur of 
the Quartermaster Corps Food and Container Institute. 

Industry authorities and representatives of trade groups 
allied with the flavoring group covered material availability 
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prospects. The container picture was presented by Kent S. 
Upham of Owens-Illinois Glass Company. Samuel A. Kras- 
ney, alcohol and spirits columnist for the Journal of Com- 
merce, gave a review of industry’s side of the alcohol situa- 
tion. Trade association speakers on the program included 
Paul S. Willis of the Grocery Manufacturers of America; 
Hans P. Wesemann of the Essential Oil Association; Ray C. 
Schlotterer of the Vanilla Bean Association of America, and 
A. J. Beane, national councillor of the United States Chem- 
ber of Commerce. 

Other speake-s were John Krno, Corn Products Refining 
Company; Edwin G. Allison, S. B. Penick and Company; 
and W. D. Graham, Firmenich, Inc. A motion picture, 
“Make Mine Vanilla,” was offered by Dodge and Olcott 
Company. 

W. G. Grant was elected President of the association. He 
succeeds John N. Curlett. W. A. Hottinger is the new First 
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Vice President, Don Jenks is the Second Vice President, and 
Myron J. Hess is the Third Vice President. 

At the May 24 convention of the National Fruit and 
Syrup Manufacturers Association, Arthur C. Beal was re- 
elected President for the coming year. 


TAICM Planning Convention 


Plans are progressing for the 1951 convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, to be held 
in Detroit from October 22 to 24. According to late word 
received from association executives, detailed announcements 
of sessions will be made in the near future. The Inter- 
national’s convention will be held in conjunction with the 
annual conclave of the Milk Industry Foundation. 


An innovation of this year’s ice cream convention will be 
a joint banquet of the International and the Milk Founda- 
tion. The date is October 24. The banquet will take the 
form of a birthday party inasmuch as 1951 marks the 100th 
anniversary of the first wholesaling of ice cream. Jacob 
Fussel, working out of his Baltimore plant, began selling 
ice cream in 1851. 


C0 Attend Purdue Conclave 


More than 200 people attended the two-day meeting for 
fluid milk distributors and ice cream manufacturers held at 
Purdue University April 25 and 26. The meetings were 
sponsored by the Indiana Dairy Products Association in co- 
operation with the Purdue Dairy Department. 

Some forty ice cream manufacturers submitted that many 
samples of vanilla ice cream to the Purdue Dairy Department 
for bacterial analysis, composition and flavor and body scor- 
ing. These samples were sent in about ten days previous to 
the Ice Cream Institute held on April 26. 

R. J. Ramsey, Ramsey Laboratories, Cleveland, discussed 
the “Storage of Dairy Products for Ice Cream Use.” He 
stated that for the average dairy operation the storage of 
high quality frozen cream was the most practical way of pre- 
serving butterfat for use during short seasons of milk pro- 
duction. 

J. H. Erb, Vice President of Borden’s Mid-West Divi- 
sion, Columbus, Ohio, brought the group up to date on the 
pending Federal Food and Drug proposed standards for ice 
cream and related products. He mentioned the increased 
interest of the usage of Grade A milk products for manu- 
facture of ice cream and mentioned that such regulations are 
in effect at the present time in several cities. 

In addition to acting as official judge for all ice cream sub- 
mitted, H. F. DePew, Luick Ice Cream & Milk Company, 
Milwaukee, spoke on the subject of “Quality in Ice Cream.” 
He remarked that the forty samples showed uniform com- 
position and an overall good flavor. The main criticism 
against the samples was that of unnatural flavor, mainly due 
to the great variation in the use of flavorings for vanilla 
ice cream. 
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The intruder — "Oxidation!" On the 
loose, he steals freshness and flavor 
from your ice cream. But now, he's caught! 


Like a policeman who protects your property, 
*AVENEX — the well known food antioxidant — 
safeguards the original fresh flavor and deliciousness 
of your ice cream. 


When AVENEX is used, it helps protect all original 
flavors — Vanilla is delicious! Fruit ice creams — 
strawberry and peach — really taste like straw- 
berry and peach! 


And when you get all this at no extra cost... 
it's surely worth investigating! *® 


AVENEX CORPORATION 
250 West 57th St., New York 19 
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VENEX 


THE PURE FOOD STABILIZER AND ANTIOXIDANT 


Scientists To Address NOC 


Three topnotch scientists in the field of nutrition are among 
the speakers who will appear on the National Dairy Council 
Summer Conference program at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
on June 25, 26, and 27. 

They are: Dr. Ancel Keys, Director, Laboratory of Physi- 
ological Hygiene, University of Minnesota; Dr. Miriam E. 
Lowenberg, Nutritional Supervisor of the Child Health 
Project, Mayo Clinic at Rochester, Minnesota; and Dr. J. M. 
McIntire, Chief of the Dairy Products Division, Quarter- 


master Food and Container Institute, Chicago 


Cornell Host To Conference 


Between three and four hundred dairy manufacturers, in- 
spectors, processors, and farmers are expected at the seventh 
annual Dairy Industry Conference at Cornell University, 
September 6 and 7. 

Talks on current phases of the dairy industry and prob- 
lems facing the group will be featured during the two-day 
meeting. Arrangements are being made by a committee that 
includes Professors A. C. Dahlberg, F. V. Kosikowsky, and 
R. F. Holland of the Cornell dairy department. 

Headquarters will be in Statler Hall, Ithaca, New York, 
where the meetings and banquet will be held. 
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a great American birthday 


The ice cream industry, on its LOOth anniversary, 


may well be proud of the great contribution it 

has made to our American way of life. Through 
the years, ice cream has achieved the status of 

a vital food, ranking high in essentiality in both 
wartime and peacetime. Its contribution to good 
health and good living is an enduring monument 
to the product and the enterprise of the men 


and women who make it. 


During the past quarter of a century, we have been 
privileged to supply the fine vanillas and other 
flavors used in the production of some of 
(America’s foremost ice creams. We are proud to 
be associated. even modestly, with sO vigorous 


and vital an industry. 


This is, indeed, a great American birthday! 


Food 


Materials 


COP SIO? AMON 


27521 West 48th St 


llr. Speck Is Guest Speaker 


Close to 100 persons attended the May 9 meeting of the 
Maryland-District of Columbia Dairy Technology Soicety, 
held at the Hotel Continental, Washington, D. C. Robert 
H. Rawlings, Thompson’s Dairy Products, was elected Presi- 
dent. Harry L. Cooke, Howard Johnson, was named Vice 
President. Dr. C. W. England, C. Y. Stephens Dairy In- 
dustries, is Secretary-Treasurer. 

Featured speaker at the meeting was Dr. Marvin L. Speck, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh. He discussed High- 
Temperature Short-Time processing of dairy products. A 
trophy was awarded by the society to the University of Mary- 


land Dairy Department in recognition of the school’s ice 


cream short course. 


fir. Elder Heads Institute 


Dr. A. L. Elder, Director of Research of the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Company, Argo, Illinois, was elected President 
of the Associates, Food and Container Institute at the organ- 
ization’s fourth annual meeting at the Hotel May-lower in 
Washington on May 7 and 8. H. S. Michell, Director of 
Laboratories of Swift and Company, Chicago, was elected 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. Daniel M. Dent, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Manufacturing Department of the Bor- 
den Company’s Manufactured Products Division, New York 
City, and the Associates’ retiring president, was named Vice 
Chairman. 


Illinois Society Votes Award 


The May meeting of the Central Illinois Dairy Technology 
Society was held at the Allerton Estate, Monticello, Illinois. 
The first Ladies’ Night of the year was well attended. 

President Harder announced that the Society Executive 
Committee had voted to sponsor a $100 scholarship at the 
University of Illinois. This award is to be used by a Junior 
entering his Senior year in the Dairy School. Dr. Paul Tracy 
introduced the guest speaker, Dr. C. N. Thompson, Dean 
Emeritus of the College of Commerce of the University of 
I'linois. 


Mrs. Ware On “Council Services” 


Mrs. Bessie S. Ware, Dairy Council representative of 
Durham, North Carolina, was the guest speaker at the 
May 9 meeting of the North Carolina Dairy Technology 
Society, held at the Hotel Alamance, Burlington, North 
Carolina. Her topic was “Dairy Council Services.” 


Ontario Convention Planned 


The thirty-fifth annual convention of the Ontario Asso- 
ciation of Ice Cream Manufacturers will be held at the Hotel 
Royal York, Toronto, on December 10 and 11. A reception 
and musicale scheduled for the evening of December 9 will 
open the convention. 
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| Business News 








CLINTON FOODS ACQUIRES BODLE FIRM 


Clinton Foods, Inc., has completed negotiations for the 
purchase of R. D. Bodle Co. of Seattle, Washington. This 
company was founded in 1918 and is one of the oldest frozen 
foods processing companies in the industry. It has several 
plants located in Washington and Oregon. 


The company will be operated as the Bodle Division of 
Clinton Foods, Inc., and will be under the direction of Ben 
F. Logan, Jr., who has been with the R. D. Bodle Co. for 
several years. A. B. Chappel will continue as manager of 
the Raw Products Departfent and no changes in the person- 
nel are contemplated. 


SWEDEN FREEZER APPOINTS 


The Sweden Freezer Manufacturing Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of Mayfair Motors, Ltd., Portage 
La Prairie, Manitoba, Canada, as a distributor of the firm’s 
soft ice cream and frozen custard machines for the province 


ot Manitoba. 


The appointment of the Andersen Refrigeration & Heat- 
ing Company, Oak Lawn, Illinois, as a wholesaler of Sweden 
Freezers in the busy Cook County area has also been an- 
nounced. 


TV SHOW MARKS CENTENNIAL 


Kelvinator’s “Star of the Family” TV show paid special 
tribute to the Ice Cream Centennial on June 1. At a high 
point during the program, the camera focused on Announcer 
Dick Stark, who was standing behind a table with a huge 
ice cream cake bearing 100 lighted candles, as the orchestra 
played “Happy Birthday to You.” The script called atten- 
tion to the 100th anniversary of the birth of the ice cream 
industry, and extended congratulations to “every man and 
woman who makes or sells this marvelous product.” The 
show, featuring Morton Downey, is televised out of New 
York to fifty-four cities. 
1,500,000 families. 


Its total audience is estimated at 


1050 
> 


KEYSTONE WAGON WORKS, INC. 
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FIFTY YEARS of manufacturing fountain equipment have been 
recorded by the Phenix Soda Fountain Company. One of the 
firm's 1951 models is pictured here. The capacity of this creamer 
unit is fifty gallons of ice cream. 





VEGETABLE FATS HELD ACCEPTABLE 


A county court jury ruled in Waco, Texas, recently that 
ice cream in that state may be made with vegetable fats in- 
stead of using only butterfat. 

The case was a test suit to determine if the principle un-~ 
derlying the oleomargarine-butter controversy was to be car- 
ried into the ice cream field. 

It was filed by agents of the State Health Department 
against A. B. Karahal who was charged with selling ice cream 
containing “a fat other than milk fat.” Mr. Karahal was 
fined $100 in a city court and appealed to the County Court. 

Testimony showed that the product in question contained 
vegetable oils instead of milk fat and was manufactured by 
the Dixie Cream Company of Corsicana. 

County Judge McKie Walker instructed the jury to return 
a verdict in favor of the defendant. He said there is nothing 
in the state laws which says that ice cream must be made 
with butterfat. Making it with vegetable fats does not mean 
it is adulterated, he instructed. 


Gal. Body with 
Compressor 


The present and projected outlook for 
raw materials calls for sound judgment 
in the consideration of your body re- 
quirements for the few years ahead. 
LOOK AHEAD with Keystone for mod- 
ern metal bodies that are built to stand 
hard useage .. . that are designed to 

& carry capacity loads that keep 
maintenance costs at a minimum. The 
investment you make NOW with Key- 
stone will pay dividends in satisfaction 
the years ahead. 


WRITE TODAY! 


5625 Tacony St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








EVERFROST FACTORY DAMAGED BY FLAMES 


Flames of undetermined origin on May 11 destroyed a 
portion of the Anderson & Wagner factory in Los Angeles. 
The firm manufactures Everfrost Soda Fountains, Luncheon- 
ette and Drink Dispensing equipment. Evidently starting in 
the center of the South Wing, the flames rapidly spread 
through this unit of the plant with the exception of the 
offices, destroying equipment and a portion of the finished 
fountain inventory. 

The entire area affected by the flames was a relatively new 
addition to the Everfrost factory and had been in operation 
only about a year. A statement from Fred V. Wagner, 
President of Anderson & Wagner, Inc., indicates that, while 
the fire caused heavy damage to the building and equipment, 
the loss was adequately covered by insurance and plans for 
rebuilding the factory are already underway. 

“Production of Everfrost Fountains and Drink Dispens- 
ing equipment will continue in the original Everfrost factory 
and we anticipate no interruption in scheduled deliveries of 
most products,” stated Mr. Wagner. The damaged plant is 
located at 8701 South Mettler Street. 


LIQUID CARBONIC TO RICHARDS ACENCY 


The Liquid Carbonic Corporation has appointed Fletcher 
D Richards, Inc., Chicago, to handle its advertising and 
sales promotion on all products. George T. Jahnke is the 
account executive. Mr. Jahnke recently resigned from Glenn, 


Jordan, Stoetzel, Inc., to join the Richards agency. 
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JOE LOWE TO ACCENT SPORTS 


“Popsicle” will accent sports 
this season in a coast-to-coast 
radio hook-up featuring ath- 
letes prominent in many fields, 
it has been announced by the 
Joe Lowe Corporation of 
New York. 


Mel Allen, popular sports 
announcer, has been signed up 
for a new broadcasting series 
which will be sponsored by 
“Popsicle” three times a week. 
The program will be aired over 532 stations of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System throughout the country. During each 
of his thrice-weekly appearances, Mr. Allen will have differ- 
ent sports guest stars who are outstanding athletes. 


MEL ALLEN 


The show’s format is primarily designed for boys and girls 
ranging in ages from five to sixteen. However, Joe Lowe 
Corporation officials pointed out, the summer radio program 
will also include sports material of interest to adults. 


In addition to heading these “club house” broadcasts, Mel 
Allen will also assume an active role in the “Popsicle” Youth 
Awards Committee, a group established several years ago to 
help curb juvenile delinquency on a local and national scale. 
He will serve as 1951 co-chairman of the committee, along 
with Bob Feller, pitcher with the Cleveland Indians. 

Another major element in the Joe Lowe 1951 advertising 
program is the comprehensive coverage among the Sunday 
comic supplements in this country. 


600 ATTEND SCHOEP SCHOOL 
More than 600 Schoep’s Ice Cream dealers and their em- 


ployees, from thirteen counties gathered in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin April 24 at the Club Hollywood. The occasion was the 
Second Annual Ice Cream Dealers Guild Merchandising 
School and Jamboree. The entire afternoon was devoted to 
the merchandising school, the theme of which was “Increased 
Profits Thru Better Merchandising.” 


Featured dinner speaker was Roy H. Park, President of 
Hines-Park Foods, who introduced the new Duncan Hines 
Ice Cream that was distributed the following day by Schoeps 
Ice Cream Company. 


STERWIN HEARS FIELD MEN 


Sterwin Chemicals Inc., suppliers of Vanillin, certified 
food colors, bulk vitamins, and sanitizing agents for the food 
industry, has employed for the first time a new technique 
in sales conferences, designed to “turn the meeting over to the 
field representatives” for the development of ideas beneficial 
to concerns served by the company, according to P. Val 


Kolb, President. 

At the company’s annual five day sales meeting held re- 
cently at the Westchester Country Club, Rye, New York, 
sales representatives from offices in thirteen cities were formed 
into seven committees, which reported recommendations for 
new packaging, aids for users of the products, advertising, 
sales policies and new markets. 

Chairman of the committee on Sterwin’s Zimco brand of 


Lignin Vanillin and Parakeet brand of certified food colors 
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was Keith Baldwin, New York City. Lee F. Soklich, Los 
Angeles, was chairman of the committee on bulk vitamins. 
Jack F. Bozman, Atlanta, headed the committee on Roccal, 
sanitizing agent. 

Discussions of reports by the entire body were led by 
executives of the headquarters office. William X. Clark, sales 
manager of Sterwin, led discussions on bulk vitamins, Zimco 
Vanillin and the food colors. Edward P. Hassler, assistant 


sales manager, led those on Roccal. 


Following the meeting, Mr. Kolb reported that demand for 
Zimco Vanillin is currently exceeding plant capacity, but 
that all regular customers are receiving full delivery on con- 
tract commitments. 


He said that sales of bulk vitamins to the food industry 
have shown a “substantial increase,” rejected in both in- 
creasing military and civilian uses. The Parakeet brand of 
certified food colors, introduced one year ago, has received 
nationwide acceptance, he disclosed. 

Representing the various districts were: Lee F. Soklich, 
Los Angeles; Peter V. Metcalf, Dallas; J. A. Revord and 
Fred Scherer, Chicago; Paul Callison, Portland, Ore.; Lyle 
P. Carmony, St. Louis; N. J. Seromstad, Minneapolis; Jack 
F. Bozman, Atlanta; L. R. Patton, Buffalo; Daniel Smith, 


Carolina; L. L. McAninch and James M. Doty, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Gordon Weed, Philadelphia; R. Steele Sherratt, Keith 
Baldwin, Michael Padley, New York City; and C. E. Noe, 
Boston. William Miles, in charge of certified food color 
production at the Hilton-Davis plant, was also present. R 


City. 


NEW CHERRY-BURRELL DIRECTOR 
At its April meeting, the Board of Directors of Cherry- 


Burrell received the resignation of one of its members and 
elected a new director. D. H. Burrell, Jr. of Little Falls, 
New York, a director of the corporation since its founding 
in 1928, asked to be relieved of his duties. In his place the 
Board elected his son, D. H. Burrell, III, a District Sales 


Manager in the company’s Executive Offices in Chicago. 


The old board and its new member are shown in the above 
photograph. The date after each name indicates the year of 
election to the Board. Standing from left to right are, Loo- 
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THE 


-|NELSON-CARLSON 


H. Lingott of Chicago was unable to attend due to illness. | 
General offices of the company are located in New York | 


BEST METHOD 
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Yes, by far the best method of selling ice cream from 


_ vending trucks. For proof we offer the astounding pet 
cen f t orders f “Mobil- ic” custom 
Washington, D. C.; W. O. Edmonds, Charlotte, North | Se oe oa se gen rae wi b 


your sales and profits. “Mobil-Music” is ready to A 
work for you NOW. Write now for complete illustra 
literature. : 


co. 
Inglewood 3, California 
a 


mis Burrell, Chairman (1928); John W. Ladd, President 
(1928); Stanley B. Berg, Vice President in Charge of Fi- 
nance and Secretary (1940); Howard N. Cherry, Vice Pres- 
ident in Charge of Production (1945); D. H. Burrell, IIT> 
(1951). Seated: D. H. Burrell, Jr. (1928); P. R. Ziegler,” 
Boston Branch Manager (1928), and Carl A. Wood, Vice 
President in Charge of Sales (1945). Anthony von Wening, : 
Vice President of the A. O. Smith Corporation, a director ~ 
since 1928, was not present when the photograph was taken. 


CHENANGO SELLS PREMIUM BRAND 


Production of Duncan Hines Ice Cream in New York, 
home state of the Hines-Park Foods, Inc., franchising firm, 
is picking up momentum. 

The Chenango Ice Cream Company of Norwich, New 
York, became the second firm to inaugurate the Duncan 
Hines Ice Cream program in the state early in May—exactly 
one month after the initial launching in Syracuse. 

According to Roy H. Park, President of Hines-Park Foods, 
three more manufacturers will open in the state in the next 
two months. 

Chenango featured its sales drive with store window dis- 
plays built around the spring motif as well as other material 
including roadside signs reading “Stop—for Duncan Hines 
Ice Cream,” at leading restaurants in the area. The same 
restaurants were also featuring the ice cream on their menus. 

Hines-Park Foods marked the first anniversary of the 
Duncan Hines Ice Cream program on May 15. 


Dept. F 
914 North LeBrea Ave. 
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APRIL ICE CREAM PRODUCTION RISES 


Ice cream production in the United States, estimated at 
43,490,000 gallons for April, was five per cent above the 
April output last year but was eleven per cent less than the 
five-year, 1945-49, average for the month, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reports. 

The advance between March and April this year was only 
five per cent, compared with an eight per cent gain a year 
ago and an average seasonal rise of seventeen per cent be- 
tween March and April in the 1945-49 period. 

Production during the first four months of 1951 was four 
per cent more than in that period last year but was three 
per cent less than the 1945-49 average for those months. 

April sherbet production in the United States was esti- 
mated at 1,450,000 gallons. This represents a twenty-six per 
cent gain from April last year but a thirty-nine per cent loss 
from the average for the month in the five-year period, 
1945.49. 


BATAVIA SPONSORS SEMINAR 


Something new in public service seminars was instituted by 
Batavia Body Company last month when twenty-five service 
men from National Dairy Products (“Sealtest”) met at 
Batavia, Illinois, for instruction and explanation of Batavia’s 
hydraulic refrigeration unit. 

Batavia engineers conducted the two-day meeting. Also 
present were the National Dairies fleet superintendent and 
two representatives from Vickers, Inc., manufacturer of 
component parts for the special Batavia unit. Guests includ- 
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Regardless of scarcities, advertisers 
have learned this important lesson — 
“consumer insurance”, “brand identity” 
must be maintained. Ohio's permanent 
type signs are always on the job—always 
distinctive— always dependable! 
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ed men from Chicago, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Louis- 
ville and Peoria. 

Purpose of the seminar was to give customer-operators of 
the Batavia hydraulic refrigeration unit a thorough under- 
standing of the system for simplified maintenance and opera- 
tion. The special refrigeration system is wholly self-contained 
and, driven by the truck’s own power take-off, provides both 
mobile and overnight refrigeration for meats, ice cream and 


frozen foods. 
MANN’S CANDIES EXPANDS 


Expanded distribution plans announced a few months ago 
by Mann’s Candies of Los Angeles, California, have resulted 
in increased demand on the part of many leading ice cream 
manufacturers in various parts of the country for its prod- 
ucts, according to a conipany spokesman. 

For the past sixteen years the production of Mann’s Can- 
dies has been devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 
candy for ice cream. Products have for a long time been 
used in large quantities by such firms as Carnation, Arden, 
Lucerne, Golden State, Borden’s and others. 

Following the development of an exclusive process which 
enables the company to manufacture peppermint stick and 
lemon stick candy so that they can be used in fruit feeders 
without shearing and breaking pins, the company decided to 
expand its distribution to other sections of the country. Since 
that time, several new distributors have been appointed and 
products of the firm are finding good reception, the spokes- 
man reported. 

The company today manufactures eight standard flavors 
and in addition produces a large number of special flavors 
to customers’ specifications. Orher standard flavors include 
butter brittle, almond, hazelnut and English toffee, and but- 


| ter pecan crunch. 


| KLENZADE SEMINAR HELD 


More than 300 distinguished guests from the dairy and 


| food fields, from various public health organizations, and 
from many educational institutions attended the fifteenth 
_ annual Klenzade Education Seminar, held April 5 to 7 at the 
_ Pocono Manor Inn, Pocono Manor, Pennsylvania. In 1952, 
the Seminar will return to the middle west. 


RCA HOLDS BOARD MEETING 


The Refrigeration Corporation of America, Albion, Michi- 


_ gan (Division of Lonergan Manufacturing Company), man- 


ufacturers of Frigid-Freeze ice cream and frozen food cabi- 


_ mets, recently held its annual stockholders and Board of 
| Directors meeting to discuss the 1951 sales and promotion 
_ program which is now in full swing on Frigid-Freeze ice cream 
| cabinets. 


_ gan, Sr., President; Don T. McKone, Vice President, and 


The following officers were elected: S. J. Loner- 


S. J. Lonergan, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer. 
M. H. Gwynn, General Sales Manager, reported that the 


1951 Frigid-Freeze cabinets are very much in step with ad- 
_ vancements in both ice cream and frozen food industries. The 
1951 line of Frigid-Freeze cabinets include a 4-Hole Double, 
_6-Hole Double, 8-Hole Double, 6-Hole Single Row, and 10 
cu. ft. Open-Top Frozen Food Cabinet. 


National advertising is being carried on in leading trade 


| magazines, and reports of sales activity are indicative that 
_ the 1951 Frigid-Freeze line is being well received in the field, 
| it was stated. 
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JOSEPH BAHAN of Royal Farms inspects the new installation of 
stainless steel permanent sanitary lines at the South Gate plant, 
made by McHale Manufacturing Company of Los Angeles. 





ROYAL DAIRY HAS NEW PERMANENT LINES 


Increased operating efficiency and sanitation is claimed by 
Royal Dairy Farms of South Gate, California, as a result of 
the recent installation of stainless steel permanent sanitary 
lines in accordance with modern procedures now finding in- 
creased favor among West Coast plants. Main advantage 
seen in the new improved type of stainless steel piping is said 
to be in the lowered bacteria count shown by regular testing. 

Another point of interest to creamery operators is the 
lowered labor cost occasioned by faster methods of cleaning, 
say Joseph and James Bahan of Royal Farms, who state, 
“We expect the installation to pay for itself in two to three 
years’ time from reduction in labor costs alone. Naturally 
we also expect to benefit greatly from the increase in quality 
due to reduced bacteria count.” 

Permanent stainless steel lines employ a recirculating sys- 
tem of cleaning. The new system, intended to minimize re- 
placements of tubing, fittings, and valves is engineered to 
form a complete flushing circuit. This is accomplished through 
bypassing items of equipment that do not lend themselves to 
this flushing method of cleaning and sterilizing. 

After equipment to be by-passed is cut out of the flushing 
circuit, permanent stainless steel lines are ilushed alternately 
with acid, alkali and sterilizing solutions at high speed and 
pressure. Each flushing is followed by a water rinse. 

Installation of the new piping operation was made by the 
McHale Manufacturing Company, fabricators of stainless 
steel dairy equipment. 


DR. STARE ON “FOOD FADDISM” 


“It is not necessary to go back to a primitive life or eat 
large quantities of unusual foods to attain ideal nutrition,” 
Dr. Fredrick J. Stare, Professor of Nutrition at Harvard 
University, told food editors and home economists last month 
at a luncheon given at the Hotel Sherry-Netherland by Sugar 
Research Foundation. Dr. Stare said that a good many peo- 
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ple seem to hold an emotional belief that some special sys- 
tem of eating can make supermen and solve all human prob- 
lems. “This is nonsense and defeats the goals of good nu- 
trition.” 

“Nutritional science recognizes that there are some sixty 
nutrients that must be supplied in a good diet, but we do not 
need to dose ourselves with all raw foods or those grown by 
the organic method in order to be perfectly healthy. With 
complete safety, we can accommodate commercially-prepared 
foods in our diets. It makes no difference whether we get 
our nutrients from milk, meat, flour or sugar, as long as the 
diet as a whole supplies liberal amounts of protein, fats, car- 
bohydrates, minerals and vitamins. Simply because some 
foods fall short of supplying concentrated quantities, true of 
a good many so-called natural foods, they do not have to be 
eliminated from the diet. 


“Foods as they are processed today, in the great variety 
that come from all parts of the country, make it possible for 
the great mass of people to have better nutrition than ever 
before,” Dr. Stare said. ; 


“The more varied the diet is, the better the chance that wé 
will be adequately nourished. The path of progress lies not 
in reverting to primitive modes of living, but in more and 
more research to learn what man needs for complete healthy 
more education to teach people in what foods nutrients aré 
found, and to improve methods of preservation and delivers 
ing foods to our homes in appetizing form,” he said. DrJ 
Stare also discussed the contributions toward these goalg 


made by the food industries. 
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“FOUNTAIN OF TOMORROW” FEATURED 


Ice cream was selected as the favorite dessert by leading 
restaurant operators all over the country, 25,000 of whom 
attended the National Restaurant Show in Chicago recently. 
Runners-up in the balloting for favorite “ 
and pastries. 


sweets” were pies 

This revelation of the dessert preference of the restaurant 
owners was made following a week’s voting by the country’s 
restaurant men and women, conducted by the Lily-Tulip Cup 
Corporation in its booth at the show. Appropriately enough, 
the “ballot box” was next to the “Fountain of Tomorrow” 
where the voters were able to test the majority’s judgment by 


consuming ice cream “creations” of various kinds. 


HENDRIE’S HOST TO RETAILERS 


Bill Bowser, President of Hendrie’s Ice Cream in Milton, 
Massachusetts, played host to 250 retail druggists and store 
owners at an open house party on May | at the Milton 
Country Club. The party marked the launching of the new 
Duncan Hines line of ice cream. 

An enthusiastic audience heard Mr. Bowser discuss Hen- 
drie’s growth and inluence in the New England ice cream 
market. Merchandise Manager Dave Phelps pointed out to 
the dealers the different promotional aspects involved in in- 
troducing Duncan Hines to New England. The audience 
was entertained at a lecture, cocktail party and open house 
at the ice cream plant. Plans are under way for consistent 
promotion of Duncan Hines in Eastern Massachusetts by 


Hendrie’s. 


WHEN You CONTROL 
FAT AND SOLIDS 


Eliminates Loss of Valuable Ingredients 
Insures Compliance with Legal Standards 
Helps Produce Uniform Taste and Texture 
Increases Customer Satisfaction 


Practical for Any Size Dairy 


CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


PDIEIERD 
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LITERATURE 
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FORTY-GALLON ice cream soda fountain, as well as a sanitary 
sink section and refrigerated salad unit, were installed recently by 
Stanley Knight in the Main Drug Store, Thomson, Georgia. 








_ the fiscal year ending February 28, 1951. 
| year was $4,819,967, compared to $5,433,178 the previous 
| year. 


| for the year. 


NONFAT DRY MILK SOLIDS SALE 


The United States Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that arrangements have been completed to sell 15,- 
000,000 pounds of Government-owned non-fat dry milk sol- 
ids to the United Nations International Childrens Emergen- 
cy Fund for use in school lunch and child feeding programs 
in foreign countries. 

Department officials stated that this quantity will be taken 
from the surplus supplies acquired under last year’s price 
support program for manufacturing milk. This sale will ex- 


haust the Deartment’s older stocks of nonfat dry milk solids 
for human consumption. 


The United States Department of Agriculture announced 


in March that arrangements have been completed to sell 
_ approximately 26 1/2 million pounds of Government-owned 
_ nonfat dry milk solids to the Japanese Government for use 
chiefly in school lunch and child feeding programs. 


The supplies involved in the sale were acquired under the 


| 1949-50 price support program for manufacturing milk. Un- 
sold stocks in the Government’s inventory (which reached 
| a peak of 362 million pounds in September 1950) will be re- 
| duced to about 50 million pounds as a result of this trans- 
| action. 


The sale brings to 76 1/2 million pounds the total supplies 


- | of nonfat dry milk solids sold to the Japanese Government 
_ from price-support holdings. 


An earlier sale of 51 million 
pounds was announced June 8, 1950. 


BEATRICE ISSUES ANNUAL RI:PORT 


Beatrice Foods Company has issued its annual report for 
Net profit for the 


The decrease was attributed to increased Federal taxes. 


Ice cream accounted for sixteen per cent of total sales 
Profits decreased from the previous year, due 


| to a rise in operating and distributing costs. Sales, however, 
| . . ° 
were maintained at the same level as the previous twelve- 


month period. 
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GUNDLACH LAUNCHES PROMOTIONS 


Extensive promotional and merchandising activities for 
marketing sherbets in the coming summer season have been 
launched by G. P. Gundlach & Company, Cincinnati, con- 
sultants to the dairy industry. 


The Gundlach campaign will be accented to increase con- 
sumption volume of sherbets by stressing the cooling, refresh- 
ing delight of the product. 

Development of a new paraffined carton, with an allur- 
ing design in strawberry red and sun-yellow to stimulate 
impulse buying of sherbets, has also been announced. 

The pint-size container, bearing imprint of the sherbet 
manufacturer, features an eye-luring carton design for spe- 
cial effectiveness on counters of good stores dispensing ice 
cream and sherbet. 


A nationwide program to accent Sweetheart Ice Cream in 
cherry, pineapple and cocoanut flavor also is being conducted 


by the Gundlach organization. 


Promotional material includes double banners, single 
posters, fountain promotion pieces, triangle table displays, 
strip posters, menu clip-ons, displays for walls, windows, 
ledges and counters and aluminum truck frames for display- 


ing weatherproof cards on motor trucks. 

Plans have also been revealed for nationwide outdoor dis- 
play advertising as a final step in a series of sales promotional 
projects to supply the ice cream industry with market domi- 
nation. 











MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


delicate rich flavor 


STRAWBERRY FORTIFIER 





Extraordinary “Strawberry Fortifier” boosts sales 


reduces costs! 


and 


Imparts a mellow-ripe strawberry taste and aroma to 
your ice cream. 


Added profits by use with reduced amount of fruit. 


Uniform flavoring . 
to 5 gallons mix. 


. « Economical to use ... 2 oz. 


Performance guaranteed . . . Order a case of 4 gallons 
today. 
Only $12.00 per gallon! 


Few choice sales territories still open! 


GLOBE EXTRACTS, inc. 


2896 FULTON ST. 
BROOKLYN 7, N. Y. 
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_ for concentrated promotion of Grenadier or Black Sweet ~ 


Clinton Corn Syrup Solids 
Make Finer Quality Ice Cream 


LINTON Corn Syrup Solids (Dried 
Corn Syrup) will not depress the 
freezing point of ice cream mixes as 
much as other sugars. Corn syrup solids 
also control crystallization and retard 
growth of all types of sugar crystals— 
provide a high viscosity characteristic for 
improved body. For ice cream with vel- 
vet-smooth appearance and extra rich- 
ness use Clinton Corn Syrup Solids. 


CLINTON FOODS 


CLINTON, IOWA 


The Gundlach organization is making available to ice 
cream firms full-color lithographed 24-sheet poster displays” 
with billboard space negotiable in chosen market areas. 


The Gundlach outdoor display posters are being suggested H 


Cherry ice cream as an August feature flavor. Billboard © 
rentals may be negotiated directly with outdoor display firms ; 
in the marketing area. The Gundlach firm through its ad- 7 
vertising agency division is offering its facilities in helping to — 
complete desirable space arrangements. 





SCHAEFER NAMES SAGINAW DISTRIBUTOR 


Schaefer, Inc., Minneapolis, manufacturer of ice cream 
cabinets, announces the appointment of Ice Cream Equip- 
ment Distributing Company, Central Warehouse, Saginaw, 


_ Michigan, as distributors of the entire line of ice cream cabi- 


nets and Pak-A-Way home freezers. 


The southeastern portion of the state will continue to be 
served by Blackett, Inc., 29030 Grand River, Farmington. 


_ Ice Cream Equipment Distributing Company will serve the 
balance of the state, but not the Upper Peninsula. 


W.H. (Bill) Hall, head of the new distributing company, 


| has for the past several years been closely identified with the 
ice cream and frozen food businesses in Michigan, and is 
_ well known to the trade. Complete stocks of Schaefer equip- 


| 


_ ment will be maintained at Central Warehouse in Saginaw 


for prompt shipments. 
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P&S BREAKS CROUND FOR NEW PLANT 


On May 9 at Teterboro, New Jersey, the officers and other 
members of Polak & Schwarz gathered together to perform 
the ceremony of breaking ground for the firm’s new flavor 
plant. This means a move from the present manufacturing 
location in Guttenberg, New Jersey, as soon as the new 
building is completed. Provision has also been made to add 
a building at a later date for the manufacture of perfumery 
materials (presently operated in New York), as well as for 
the erection of an administration building, linking the two 
manufacturing plants. 


‘ 

The gathering was addressed by the Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, Louis Davids, who briely reviewed the events leading 
to the occasion and, in the name of all the directors, thanked 
and complimented all those who had striven for the success 
of the company. 

Other officers attending were Benjamin d’Ancona, Clifford 
Jackson and Charles Fricke. Among the guests were Miss 
Vera D. Baum, Mayor of Teterboro; Mrs. Elly Schwarz, 
widow of the late Samuel Schwarz; her son, Paul; and Mrs. 
J. Wynmalen, widow of the recently deceased John Wyn- 
malen, former President and late Chairman of the Board 
of P & S, New York. Mrs. Schwarz and Mrs. Wynmalen 
were requested to perform the ceremony of breaking the 
ground in their late husbands’ honor. 


BAGBY FIRM BECOMES TRIANGLE DIVISION 


By purchase of the capital stock of Bagby & Company, 
Evanston, Illinois, the Triangle Package Machinery Com- 
pany of Chicago has merged with the manufacturer of filling 
machines for the ice cream trade. The Bagby organization 
will be maintained as a wholly owned division of Triangle. 

Assisting in the supervision of the Bagby division will be 


NESTLE’S - PETER’S - RUNKEL’S 


Chocolate 


COATINGS - LIQUORS - GRANULES - COCOAS 


WITH THAT FAMOUS NESTLEs CHOCOLATE FLAVOR 
eRe, 


Nestlé’s salutes the Ice Cream ¢ F 4 


Industry on their Centennial 


Nestle's Chocolate Company, Inc 


1851 





| “Trish” 


Ralph R. Bagby, former President and founder of Bagby 
and Company. Mr. Bagby is a veteran of thirty-five years 
of business activity in the ice cream packaging industry. 

The new Triangle plant at 6633 W. Diversey Avenue in 
Chicago will be the scene of all operations. The Triangle 
concern has been active in the dry packaging field for more 
than thirty years. 


STANDARDS HEARINGS TO RESUME 


Another recess in the hearings on proposed Federal ice 
cream standards had been called late last month by the Food 
and Drug Administration. It was announced that the next 
session would convene on June 11. At that time, testimony 
on minimum butterfat and milk solid standards will be pre- 
sented by industry representatives. 

Hearings devoted to emulsifiers and stabilizers were recent- 
ly concluded. Ice cream manufacturers from all parts of the 
country have testified at the hearings. 


BOND DISPLAYS LIQUIDATES 
V. W. Besser, executive of Middle West Sales Company, 


announces that he has purchased most of the assets of Bond 
Displays, which has gone into voluntary liquidation. The 
firm name will soon be changed to “Middle West Display 
and Sales Company.” 

Full color transparencies will be carried as stock items in 
both ice cream and frozen food subjects. Full color three- 
dimensional pictures will be gradually disposed of as stock 
items and then pictures will be sold on a minimum quantity 
basis or original photography order only, Mr. Besser dis- 
closed. 


ILLINOIS BAKING LAUNCHES CAMPAIGN 


A campaign to induce ice cream manufacturers to sell ice 
cream “at its very best” has been instituted by the Illinois 
Baking Corporation, Chicago. Lead-off phase of the cam- 
paign is a three-color poster which illustrates the “junior” 
(small scoop), regular size (large scoop), and “real McCoy” 
(double scoop) ice cream cones. 

According to John P. Carobus, Advertising Manager of 
the company, the campaign is designed to stress the fact that 
ice cream should be served in “that semi-soft state that brings 
out all the wonderful flavor and goodness.” 
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ICE CREAM’S 100th BIRTHDAY 1951 
All Hands Report Progress 


ve wom « BURTONITE V-31-E* 


provides MORE EFFECTIVE STABILIZATION to 100 
gallons of ice cream mix, than does $2.70 worth of the 
finest EDIBLE gelatin—at prices prevailing June 1951. 


THAT'S Progress Too! 


re BURTONITE co. 


Nutley 10, New Jersey 
“Better Products — Through Research” 


*EDIBLE vegetable col 


| loid derived from domesti« 


Moss. 
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WISNER’S 42 YEARS OF SERVICE 
SALUTE THE DAIRY AND ICE CREAM INDUSTRY 


WE SHALL CONTINUE TO SERVE YOU WITH... 


A staff of competent, experienced Dairy Engineers and highly trained service mechanics. They are at your serv- 

ice to Engineer and Supervise efficient plant layout and installation of the following modern lines: 
Chester-Jensen Pftaudler Tri Clover 
Continental Equipment King Zeero York 


De Leval Manton Gaulin Girton 
Rice & Adams Waukesha 


We also have at your service constantly, one of the largest inventories in the New York area for necessary ma- 
chinery repair parts and operating supply items including: 


Diversey Johnson & Johnson 


WISNER MFG., CORP. 


Sealright Taylor Inst. Thatcher 


122 Hudsen St. New York, N. Y. 





SIEGFRIED HEADS REMA 


W. A. Siegfried, President, Superior Valve & Fittings 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was elected President of 
the Refrigeration Equipment Manufacturers Association at 
its annual Board of Directors meeting held at The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Virginia, on April 29. R. L. Sears, di- 
rector of sales, Lynch Corporation, Toledo, Ohio, was elected 
Vice President. Also elected were John E. Dube, President, 
Alco Valve Company, St. Louis, Missouri, Treasurer; and 
L. C. McKesson, Vice President in Charge of Sales, Ansul 


Chemical Company, Marinette, Wisconsin, Secretary. 


ES . 
- 


M. R. BURKE IS GREEN PRESIDENT 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors, M. R. . 
(Manny) Burke was elected President of Robert M. Green ~ 
& Sons, Inc. He will also assume the duties of General ; 
Sales Manager for the firm. 





M. R. BURKE has been elect- 
ed President of Robert M. 
Green & Sons, Inc., Philadel- 
phia soda fountain manufac- 
turing firm. 











See 
i= 


Robert M. Green & Sons, Inc. is making extensive plans ” 
for the manufacture of soda fountain and food equipment. 
The firm has already accepted a considerable number of 
government contracts. 


1952 FROZEN FOOD CONCLAVE SCHEDULED 


The 1952 National Frozen Food Industry Convention will 
be held in Chicago during the week of March 2, according 








MIRRO PRODUCTS Company of High Point, North Carolina, re- 
cently expanded its manufacturing facilities with an addition to 
its plant. An artist's sketch of the building is seer above. The 
firm manufactures advertising signs and decals. 





WORKSMAN CYCLES 


The outstanding name in ice cream vending cycles 


Write for price 


TRADING CORP. 


Brooklyn 17, N.Y 


A complete line 


WORKSMAN 


446 Adelphi St 
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to an announcement made recently by W. L. Pavlovski, 1952 
Chairman of the All-Industry Frozen Foods Convention 
Committee. . The Hotel Stevens kas been chosen to house 
the convention. 





CONGRATULATIONS 
ON THE 


CENTENNIAL 
AVLON’S FLAVORS 


125 DWIGHT STREET ° SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 
FINER MAPLE FLAVORS 
For Better Maple Ice Cream 

PURE AND IMITATION 


Economical to Use 























FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: 1946 ULM Diweo truck. 
600 gal. ice cream capacity. 162 cu. ft. 
frozen food capacity. Equipped Kold-Hold 
plates & fittings. Thoroughly sverhauled. 
6 good tires plus good spare. Price $2150. 
DIVCO-CALIFORNIA CO., 3311 W. 
Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 18, Cal. 


FOR SALE: Lamson “Popsicle” bagger 
with automatic release; Anderson stick plac- 
er; General Mills Pint box former; Mode 
D—Fitzpatrick comminuting machine; auto- 
matic “Popsicle” dipper. Reply to box #361, 
Ice Cream Fiecp, 19 W. 44 St., New York 
is, N. Y 


FOR SALE: Ford 1', Ton chassis 1946 
with 1000 gallon body, mechanically re- 
frigerated; also 650-gallon body with four 
refrigerating plates and 1'~ hp compressor. 
Reply to box 363, c/o Ice Cream Frecp, 
19 W. 44th St.. New York 18, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: “York 14” x 11” VSA. 
Ammonia Booster Compressor, V belt drive, 
force feed oiling system, condition like new.” 
Box #354 Ice Cream Fievp, 19 W. 44 Sr., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Two Mills Super-Automatic 
Ice Cream Freezers 2', and 5 gal. size 
One G.E. Milk Cooler, 10 can size, used 
2'>» seasons, excellent condition. Any rea- 
sonable offer accepted. Mrs. Theron Bones, 
619 N. State St., Jackson, Michigan, Phone 
2-3652 after 6 o'clock. 


FOR SALE: 1—1949 Chev. Refrig. De- 
lwery Truck, 800 gal Cap. with hold-over 
plates and unit. Reasonable. A. Diamond, 
177 Ninth St, Jersey City, N. J. 


FOR SALE: 24 Revco Model 100 Ice 
Cream Cup Vendors. Dispense 3', to 5 oz. 
cup. 15 reconditioned and in good working 
condition. 9 need repairs. 25M 4 oz. Puri- 
tan cups and plain lids. 15M Revco Sticks. 
Large Styrofoam insulated slide in box for 
pick up truck. $1,600. H. Noordhoek, 1562 
Pine Street, Muskegon, Michigan. 


Classified Advertising 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: 60 gallon Cherry-Burrell and 
Creamery Package Continuous Freezers; 300 
gallon Cherry-Burrell Model SV Holding 
Vats, S. S. lining with suspended Tinned 
Copper Cooling Coils; 1000 gallon Cream- 
ery Package Horizontal Coil Vats with S. S. 
Linings and T. C. Coils; 150 and 200 gal- 
lon Round S. S. Pasteurizers, also 100 to 
300 gallon Cherry-Burrell S. S. Spray Pas- 
teurizers; 125 to 1500 gallon Homogenizers 
or Viscolizers; Mojonnier S. S. Cabinet 
Coolers 8 wings each 72 tubes high; Fillers, 
Bottle Washers, Surface Coolers, Vacuum 
Pans, Pumps, etc. Write or wire your re- 
quirements. Lester Kehoe Machinery Cor- 
poration, | East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-4616. 


FOR SALE: $85,000 worth of ice 
cream plant equipment for $25,000, 
building for sale. Best Ice Cream Co., 
Inc., 636 Jackson Ave., New Orleans 
13, La. 


FOR SALE: Ice Cream Store in Iowa. 
Yearly volume $20,000. A-1 equipment. A 
real buy. Kashfinder, Wichita, Kansas. 


FOR SALE: In Stockton, Calif. Popula- 
tion over 75,000. Ice cream Fountain and 
Lunch, '; block off Main Street. 18 stools, 
booths for 34. Double Fountain, etc. Com- 
plete with all features necessary to run suc- 
cessful business. Very profitable operation. 
One owner since 1935. For information, 
write, wire or call: W. L. DOYLE with 
EICHELBERGER-HOBIN CO. INC, 125 
N. San Joaquin St. Phone 5-5831 Stock- 
ton, Calif. 


FOR SALE: Creamery Package 10 gallon 
batch ice cream freezer in good condition. 
Used seven years. Equipped with ammonia 
controls and 2 phase, 220/440 volt, 60 cycle, 
three horsepower motor. Complete and ready 
to freeze ice cream. A. C. Petersen Farms, 


240 Park Road, West Hartford, Conn. 
FOR SALE: Quarter Million three color 


pint linerless ice cream cartons without com- 
pany imprint. $9.00 M F.O.B. Mason City, 
Iowa. Sample sent on request. Write 
UDCA, 411% S. Federal Avenue, Mason 


City, lowa. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Brand new 1951 Ford 

Ton Vending Trucks with insulated bodies, 
either Cab or Open Type. Reasonable. A 
Diamond, 177 Ninth St., Jersey City, N. J. 


FOR SALE: Good Fortney combination 
refrigeration body, 450 gallons ice cream 
plus 60 cases of milk, with plate in milk 
compartment. Body mounted on 1949, KE- 
6, 2-ton International in excellent condition. 
Will sell body separately for $1,000 or com- 
plete unit for $2,750. We have a larger 
body and chassis replacing this unit. Also, 
good two compartment dry ice body, 200 
gallons ice cream plus 40 cases milk, mount- 
ed on 1948, Model F, 1': ton Dodge in 
excellent condition. Low mileage. Ashland 


Sanitary Dairy, Ashland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: Wishing to retire I will 
sell my entire ice cream mnfg. business, 
complete with real estate, equipment, 
stock, etc. First season profit should 
take care of down payment, will ac- 
cept balance as it is made. Will con- 
sider leasing to responsible person. If 
you want to make money in the ice 
cream business, this is IT. For full par- 
ticulars, write E. E. Schmick, Elmira, 


FOR SALE: York 6') x 6’: ammonia 
compressor in use now, available at anytime. 
Puritan Ice Cream Company, Kendallville, 
Indiana. 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED: Salesman and brokers 
to represent old established flavor manu- 
facturer of nationally known products. Some 
choice territories open. Liberal commissions. 
Box 366, Ice Cream Fierp, 19 W. 44th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED: Salesman—side line, 
selling to ice cream manufacturers, pocket 
samples, average commission $40.00 per sale 
—easy to sell—territory protection—also 
leads. Box #345, Ice Cream Fiexp, 19 W. 
44 St N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


> ae 


A service toyou.... 
the Supplier! 


Here is a complete, up-to-date refer 
ence on dairy manufacturers. Screens 
the good accounts from bad credit 
risks. Gives a complete list of all 
prospects . . . including key individ 
ual’s name! products manufactured, 
size of plant, CREDIT RATING. 
This information saves hundreds of 
dollars annually! Seventeenth annual 
edition available in June. Write 
for details. 


DAIRY CREDIT BUREAU 


1740 Greenleaf Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois 


CONCENTRATE EMULSER 


Hor the finest in ice cream 








McGRAW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED: Capable man to man- 
age one of our modern ice cream bars lo- 
cated near Hartford, Connecticut. A live 
wire who has had experience in handling ice 
cream and food preferred. For further par- 
ticulars write to C. PETERSEN 
FARMS, 240 Park Road, West Hartford, 


Connecticut. 


HELP WANTED: Salesman, with fol- 
lowing among ice cream manufacturers, to 
represent a leading PECAN SHELLER of- 
fering finest quality Shelled Pecans, Roasted 
and Salted, ready for use in Butter Pecan 
ice cream. Full line, all grades and sizes. 
Raw Shelled Pecans may be offered to other 
prospective users. Commission basis, pro- 
tected territories; may be handled in addi- 
tion to non-competing lines. Territories 
available most of U.S.A. except Southeast- 
ern States. Give age, experience, firms now 
represented, references and territory desired. 
All replies strictly confidential. Write: Box 
268, Ice Cream Fiero, 19 W. 44th Srreet, 
New York 18, N. Y 


HELP WANTED: Salesman—with fol- 
lowing among ice cream manufacturers, to 
represent nationally-known firm selling to ice 
cream manufacturers. Strong promotional 
line backed by advertising. Box 316, Ice 
Cream Fie_p, 19 W. 44 Se, N. Y. 18, 





Classified Advertising 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED: General Man- 
ager. Prefer plant in East or Southeast 
handling milk and ice cream. Age 34, mar- 
ried. 12 years’ experience in all phases of 
business. Able to offer progressive leader- 
ship. Now employed. Box 367, Ice Cream 
Fiecp, 19 W. 44th Se., New York 18, NLY. 


POSITION WANTED: Have had 20 
years’ experience in Ice Cream and Dairy 
Industry—last 7 years as Ice Cream produc- 
tion manager. Write Box 369, Ice Cream 
Freco, 19 W. 44th Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED: SALES AND 
PROMOTION MANAGER. Many years’ 
practical experience in sales, sales promotion 
and advertising in ice cream and dairy prod- 
ucts. Strong on developing merchandising 
plans, campaigns and ideas. Have ability to 
develop your present accounts, and am ag- 
gressive enough to secure new ones. I know 
the economical short-cuts in the purchasing 
and production of advertising, display and 
promotional material. Age 48, excellent 
health, family man, one child. I am now 
employed in a large metropolitan area, but 
wish to relocate in a small or medium sized 
city. The position must be challenging in 
scope and offer remuneration on op- 
portunities and living conditions. Write 
Box 370, Ice Cream Fiero, 19 W. 44th 
St.. New York 18, N. Y. 





Congratulations 


as we celebrate 





to the Ice Cream Industry 


on your 100th Birthday! 


from JOHNSON’S 


Our 75th Anniversary Year 


May we continue to supply you with quality 
flavors, extracts and toppings, as we have 
since the early days of ice cream’s history. 


Your House of Service Since 1877 


BOSTON H. A. JOHNSON CO. NEW YORK 





TAKE - HOME 
SPADES 


ideal for take home 
tie-in promotions. 
Low price to ice 
cream manufactur- 
ers. Highly pol- 
ished aluminum 


finish. 


| 





Rates 


RATES: machinery, equipment and 
supplies for sale or wanted to buy, 
6c a word [including address) for 
each insertion; help and positions 
wanted, 2c a word [including ad- 
dress). Bold face type double regu- 
lar rates. Minimum charge $1.00. 


REPLIES to advertisements in this de- 
partment must be addressed to the 
name, initials or address shown in the 
advertisement or to Box numbers c/o 
lce Cream Field, 19 W. 44th St... New 
York 18, N. Y. Under no circum- 
stances will ICE CREAM FIELD di- 
vulge the name of an advertiser 
where initials or a number is given 
as the address. 











STURDY, SANITARY 
DIPPERWELLS 


The most durable on the market. Inlet and 
outlet connections give proper water circula- 
tion to meet health standards. Solid one piece 
aluminum construction. Bright polished finish. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED: There's on old 
saying which advises that in life, “it’s posi- 
tion that counts.” Well, you can help your- 
self find just the position you're looking for 
by placing a “Position Wanted” notice on 
this page in the next issue of Ice Cream 
Fre.o. Remember: you are reading this 
note: ice cream manufacturers everywhere 
are doing likewise. For the rate schedule, 
see the box at the top of this page. 








SCOOP-RITE COMPANY 


_ 806 Wilde St. 


Detroit 9, Michigan 
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Ace Cabinet Corp. 
Ad-Color Corp. 

Alloy Products Corp. 
Alpha Aromatics, Inc. 
Ambrosia Chocolate Co. 
American Breddo Corp. 
American Food Labs. 
American Maize Products 


Amerio Refrigerating & Equip. Co. 


Anderson Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Avenex Corp. 

Avlon’s Flavors 

Baker Chocolate Co., Walter 
Balch Flavor Co. 

Barry & Baily Co. 
Bastian-Blessing Co. 
Batavia Body Co. 
Bateman Frozen Food Co. 
Beck Vanilla Products Co. 
Blanke-Baer Extract & Pres. Co. 
Boyer Brothers 

Brooklyn Metalware Co. 
Burtonite Company 

Cary Maple Syrup Co. 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. 
Chill-Ripe Fruits, Inc. 
Clinton Foods, Inc. 

Corn Products Sales Co. 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 
Crispo Cake Cone Co. 
Dairy Credit Bureau 
Dietert Co., Harry W. 
Dipwell Company 

Dixie Cup Company 
Eagle Cone Co. 

Eastern Baking Co. 
Eastern Dairy Eqpt. Co. 
Eskimo Pie Corp. 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. 

Fenn Brothers 

Flavoripe Company 

Food Materials Corp. 
Foote & Jenks 

Forest Wadding Co. 
Fulton Engineering Co. 
General Equipment Sales Co. 
Germantown Mfg. Co. 
Girton Mfg. Co. 

Globe Extracts 

Grand Rapids Cabinet Co. 
Gulf Cone Co. 

Gundlach Co., G. P. 
Helmco-Lacy, Inc. 
Hooton Chocolate Co. 
Horner Sales Co. 

Hudson Mfg. Co. 

Illinois Baking Corp. 

Jiffy Mfg. Co. 

Johnson Co., H. A. 
Johnston Co., Robert A. 
Jordon Refrig. Co. 

Kelco Co. 

Kellogg Co., France E. 
Keystone Wagon Works, Inc. 
Knight Corp., Stanley 
Kohnstamm Co., H. 
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Kold-Hold Mfg. Co. 

Kraft Foods Co. 

LaCrosse Cooler Co. 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 
Limpert Brothers 

Liquid Carbonic Corp. 
Lowe Corp., Joe 
Ludwig-Lockhart Co. 
Mahoney Extract Co., S. H. 
Malt-A-Plenty, Inc. 
Marathon Corp. 

Maryland Baking Corp. 
Maryland Pacific Cone Co. 
Masseys, Inc. 

McGraw Chemicals, Inc. 
Meyer Body Co. 

Milprint, Inc. 

Moench & Co., R. G. 
Mojonnier Bros. Co. 
Morris Paper Mills 
Mulholland-Harper Co. 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 
National Pectin Prod. Co. 
Nelson Radio 

Nestles Chocolate Co. 
Northville Laboratories, Inc. 
Northwest Cone Co. 

Ohio Advertising & Display 
Pacific Coast Baking Co. 
Pangburn Co. 

Paraffined Carton Research Council 
Peterson Co., Chas. A. 
Phenix Soda Fountain Co. 
Pitt & Co., C. M. 

Polak & Schwarz 

Port Morris Machine Co. 
Prestige-Lawrence Corp. 
Prince Castle Sales Corp. 
Richardson Corp. 

S & S Cone Corp. 

Sauer Co., C. F. 

Savage Arms Corp. 
Schaefer, Inc. 

Schnabel Co. 

Scoop-Rite Co. 

Sealright Co. 

Shore Machine Corp. 
Snyder Co., R. W. 

Spear Metal Utilities Corp. 
Standard Fruit Prod. Co. 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 
Sugar Information, Inc. 
Sweden Freezer Mfg. Co. 
Swift & Company 

Vanilla Laboratories, Inc. 
Van Leer Chocolate Corp. 
Vendo Company 

Virginia Dare Extract Co., Inc. 
Weber Showcase & Fixture Corp. 
White Motor Corp. 
Whitney Brothers 

Wisner Mfg. Corp. 

Wood & Selick, Inc. 
Worksman Cycle Co. 
Young Co., B. 

Zeroll Co. 
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Ly ICE CREAM WON'T MELT 
= ON THE WAY HOME 
ey BRAN 


Jiffy, MANUFACTURING COMPANY x HILLSIDE, NEW JERSEY 








CONSUMERS PREFER ICE CREAM 


wit WATUKAL BOLY 
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| STABILIZE WITH DARILOID OR DRICOID 

ve | “a Across the counter or over the table, consumers praise ice cream 
DARILOID® that has NATURAL BODY. That's the kind of ice cream you produce 
DARILOID XL when you use Dariloid or Dricoid in your mix. Stabilized with 

| DRICOID® Dariloid or Dricoid, your ice cream is “cool tasting” and refreshing 

DRICOID XL ... Smooth in texture, firm in body, free of stickiness. 

| 2 a Ae ae ee Seen Find out why Dariloid and Dricoid Jead all others in gallons of 


to meet all plant requirements. 
ice cream stabilized. Write or call our nearest 


DARILOID regional office for a trial test. 







PRODUCTS OF 







COMPANY 


20 N. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 530 West Sixth Street 
Chicago 6 New York 5 Los Angeles 14 


Cable Address: Kelcoalgin — New York 





